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SUMMARY 



\ 

■ Stage Two of "hi Title IV Quality Control Project is the first 

; comprehensive evaluation of quality in the Department of Educat: .r s 

I 

■> (ED) major student aid programs. As such, the purpose of the study is 

[ to identify^ measure, and analyze error during the 1985-86 academic year 

^ in each of the five major Title IV programs, including the Pell Grant 

program, the Campus-Based programs (consisting of the Supplemental 
I Educational Opportunity Grant, National Direct Student Loan - renamed 

? Perkins Loans by the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act - and 

College Work-S\:udy programs) and the Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) 

program. 



A series of quality control studies have been conducted by ED in the 
past. However, each focused only on a single program, such as the Pell 
Gr£-:t Studies, or developed and pilot-tested a methodology for measuring 
error in one or more of the programs, which was the purpose of Stage One 
of the present study. These prior studies produced data that provide 
important reference points for the present study. The Stage Three Pell 
Grant Quality Control Study, conducted during 1982-83, permits a 
comparison of estimates of error between the 2 years. The Title IV 
Stage One pilot provides points for corroboration of the Stage Two error 
data. 



This study, like the previous studies, uses d broad definition of 
error. Error, for the purposes of the study, goes beyond liability and 
focuses cn quality. The error figures do not imply any deliberate waste 
or fraud, nor should they be interpreted as placing bliame on either 
students or institutions. Instead, the error figures relate the extent 
to which Title IV awards deviate from "true" or intended aid. As such, 
much of the error is inherent given the error-prone nature of the Title 
IV delivery system. 

The purpose of the Findings volume is to present the results of our 
analysis of the level and frequency of error in respective Title IV 
programs. These analyses pioduce program-wide estimates of error, 
apportion this error to its sources (students and institutions) and 
finally, trace error to the student application or institutional items 
that caused the error. 

Examining quality in each program requires different definitions and 
measures of error due to the uniqueness of each program. For example, 
the payment consequences of errors in application or institutional items 
in the Pell Grant program can be measured accurately due to the 
relatively strict rules that govern the program. The Campus-Based 
programs require a different approach due to the different delivery 
system and means of assessing need for program funds. Consequently, 
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resulted in $64 million. Prospective items as a group 
contributed about $78 million to Pell student error. 



♦ Thirty percent of the recipients had institutional errors 
which averaged $460 per recipient with error. These errors 
resulted in $386 million in program wide error* or 11 percent 
of program funds. 

♦ Categor ical errors , which make students inel igible for Pell 
Grants* resulted in $114 million in institutional error. 
Errors in determining enrollment status were the most 
frequent institutional errors. 

♦ Comparison of these data with Pell Stage Three error data in the 
1982-83 year indicates a decrease of percentage of program funds 
in error from 25 to 21 percent. However » the percentage of 
recipients with error was about 50 percent in both years. 

Error in the Cantpus-Based Progr^s 



Several error measures are necessary to adequately assess quality in 
the Campus-Based programs, as discussed above. This section presents the 
findings for need error, awards in excess of need, and distributional 
error . 



« Absolute need error (increases in need added to decreases 
in need) occurred in 77 percent of cases and averaged $1,080 
per recipient with error. Net need error ( increases 
offsetting decreases in need) resulted in $504 million in 
need overs tatemei.ts and averaged $509 per recipient with a 
need error. Awards in excess of need (cases where best 
need fell below award) were present in 22.5 percent of the 
cases totaling $265 million. Finally, distributional error 
(an estimate of the extent to which need changes translate 
into likely changes in award) totaled $574 million and 
averaged $649 for the 69.1 percent of recipients with a 
distributional error. 

♦ Net student need error occurred in 65 percent of the cases 
and totaled $403 mill ion » averaging $488 per recipient with 
error. Net institutional need error occurred in 32 percent 
of the cases and totaled $100 million, averaging $249 per 
recipient with error. 
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certification amount vhen best values are used^ subject to maximum loan 
amounts. However, these estimates do not represent costs to the 
government. Costs to the government are estimated by taking into account 
loan amounts and government costs per dollar loaned. 

Each of these measures is presented in the following sections, and 
where appropriate, comparisons are made to prior studies. 

Error in the Pell Grant Program 

Stage Two analysis produced the following findings concerning error 
in the Pell Grant program. 



About 54 percent of 1985-86 Pell Grant recipients had errors 
which resulted in changes in award averaging $5C2 per 
recipient with error. The frequency of overawards was more 
than double that of underawards. 

Absolute program-wide payment error (adding overawards to 
underawards) totalled $763 million, which re^^resents 21 
percent of the total program funds awarded that year. 

Net program-wide error (overe ^rds offsetting underawards) 
totalled $407 million and avi *d $267 per recipient with 
error. 

Student error occurred more frequently and accounted for more 
error than institutional error . About 32 percent of the 
recipients had student errors which averaged $4 86 per 
recipient with error. These errors resulted in $439 million 
in program-wide payment error or 12 percent of program 
funds. 

Several individual and group items had significant impacts on 
Pell student error. Errors in non-taxable income resulted in 
$75 million in net payment error; errors in reporting home 
equity (calculated by subtracting home debt from home value) 
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error measurement in these programs first requires calculating changes to 
need, a measure of a family's ability to pay for education which takes 
into account the cost of education and other financial aid available. 

Program-wide estimates of need changes are an important but 
incomplete measure of quality in the Campus-Based programs since many 
institutions do not fully meet need with awards. Thus, two other error 
measures are used to translate need changes into award consequences for 
the Campus-Based programs. The first is awards in excess of need* a 
conservative estimate in which error occurs only when recalculated or 
"best" need falls below award and measures error as the differences 
between recalculated need and award. Hence/ if need falls from $5/000 to 
$2/000 and the award was $2,500, this measure considers the error to be 
$500/ similar to liability as defined by Campus-Based regulations. 
Distributional error represents the likely payment consequences of need 
changes resulting from repackaging of awards through the use of 
institutionally-specified packaging algorithms and original individual 
award packages. Reducing errors in the Campus-Based programs will not 
result in cost savings to the government since funds distributed 
erroneously would presumably be distributed to other eligible students at 
the institution. 

Error in the GSL program is measured at the point of certification of 
a loan(s) by the institution and is defined as the decrease in 
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♦ Errors in estimating expected income led to the largest need 
errors tor individual items. Errors in expected taxable and 
non-taxable income each resulted in $114 million in need 
error. As a group of items, prospective items resulted in 
$319 million in need error. 

♦ Institutional error most often occurred due to errors in 
factoring Pell awards into Campus-Based need. However.- 
errors in disbursement, initial overawards/ and categorical 
errors committed by institutions contributed heavily to 
institutional errors. These three items caused $42.8 
million/ $47.2 million, and $45.0 million, respectively/ in 
institutional error . 

♦ These findings generally corroborate the findings from the 
Stage One pilots 



Exhibit 1 is a summo/y of error data for the Pell Grant program. 



Error in the GSL Program 

Following are highlic;hts of the findings from Stage Two on 
overcertif ications in the GSL program. 

• Approximately 20 percent of the cases had GSL certification 
error. These overcerti f ications accounted for $920 million 
program-wide and averaged $1/306. Overcertif ication will 
result in estimated costs to the government ranging from $264 
million to $518 million over the life of the loans. 

• Both students and institutions were prone to committing 
errors that caused overcertif ications . Student errors 
causing overcerti f ications occurred in 10.6 percent of the 
cases and accounted for $494 million program-wide. 
Institutional errors were slightly more prevalent in 13.5 
percent of the cases, and totaled $587 million program-wide. 

• Institutional error was most often attributed to errors in 
determining EFC. This occurred in 6.2 percent of the cases 
and accounted for $260 million program-wide. 
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♦ Because of the requirements of the GSL program (in 1985-86), 
students vhcsr adjusted gross income is S30,000 or less are 
assujned to have need for a GSL, Therefore, error in these 
cases is extremely low, (The .ligher Education Act now 
requires need analysis for all GSL recipients.) 

• These findings indicate that the Stage One pilot generally 
underestimated the level of certification error. 

These findings, when viewed in conjunction with the findings in the 
Pell and Campus-Based programs, suggest patterns of error that are Title 
IV-wide, The findings show student and institutional errors to be major 
concerns in all of the Title IV programs. In addition, because there 
exists a core amount of student and institutional error, these findings 
suggest that structural changes in the programs may be required to reduce 
error signif icc^ntly . 

Efforts to Improve Quality 

In addition to measuring the level of error in each of the Title IV 
programs, the study focused on the effectiveness of two key efforts to 
improve quality in the programs. We analyzed ED mandated validation^ 



Throughout this report we use the term •'validation" to refer to 
activities in the Pell program that are associated with confirming 
the value of student-supplied data. In addition, we also use the 
term to refer to optional activities of institutions to verify the 
data outside the scope of the Pell Grant program. We use the term 
validation to avoid confusion since the activities included in this 
report occurred in the 1985-86 academic year, prior to recent 
regulations that formulated an integrated system. 
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in the Pell prograin and optional institutional validation activities in ^ 
the Pell, Campus-Based, and to a limited degree, GSL programs, as well as 
voluntary institutional quality or internal control procedures. The 
study data concerning validation indicated the following: 



• Validation, mandatory and voluntary, occurred for 80 percent 
of the Pell Grant recipients. 

• Students selected for validation by the Pell Processor had } 
the highest rates of error on their initial applications for 5 
the six data items mandated for validation. Error remaining i 
in these items after validation was not much different for I 
Pell selected, institution selected, a* ' not selected 3 
students. | 

• Potential payment error per recipient after the students* 
first valid SAR transaction was highest for students not 
selected for validation. 

• Despite not targeting well, institutions do a good job of 

removing potential error. * 

• Validation in the Campus-Based programs was virtually as { 
extensive as in Pell, with recipients receiving awards from \ 
multiple programs most likely to be validated. Pell ; 
validated Campus-Based recipients had the lowest error rates. 

t 

• Validation in the GSL program is relatively rare. | 



Analysis of institutional quality control procedures and their 
effectiveness in controlling institutional error across the Title IV 
programs indicated the following: 

• Pell and Campus-Based recipients attending institutions that 
used particular types of quality control procedures 
extensively (e.g. , sampling) had a significantly lower error 
rate than recipients attending institutions with other types 
of quality control procedures. 

• Recipients attending institutions with low or no quality 
control procedures had the highest institutional error rates 
of recipients at all institutions. 



The findings are discussed in detail -.n the following chapterjj. 
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INTRODUCTIOH 

This chapter presents the framework within which the analyses 
associated with Stage Two of the Title IV Quality Control (QC) project 
were conducted. In this chapter we discuss student aid programs and ED's 
quality control efforts, present a summary of the Title IV QC Project, 
discuss the limitations of the study, and relate thit volume to the other 
volumes of the Final Report. 

1.1 STUDENT AID PKOGRA.^^ AND QUALITy OmROL 

Five major Federal programs of financial assistance to postsecondary 
students have evolved from legislation of the 1960 's and early 1970 's. 
Collectively, these five programs are Jcnown as the "Title IV" programs, 
after Title IV of the Higher Education Act which, as amended, provides 
the legislative authority for them. The five major Title IV programs can 
be divided into three groups: the Pell Grant program, the Campus-Based 
programs, and the Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) program. These programs 
are profiled in the following paragraphs. For a more complete discussion 
of the programs see Appendix A, which is bound under separate cover from 
this document. 

The Pell Grant (formerly BEOG) program is an entitlement program for 
undergraduate students, designed to bo the foundation upon which all 
other Federal, state, and private aid builds. The Pell Grant program was 
implemented in academic year 1973-74. Eligibility for the program is 
determined through a nationally uniform financial eligibility test, 
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called the Family Contribution Schedule, developed by ED and approved by 
Congress every year. Usually, institutions disburse the funds directly 
to students based upon a payment schedule developed by ED, Currently, 
awards range from $200 to $2, 100 for full-time students. Awards are 
reduced proportionately for part-time students. 

Each of the three Campus-Based programs (National Direct Student 
Loans, College Work-Study, and Supplemental Education Opportunity Grants) 
is administered by participating postsecondary institutions. Each 
participacing institution applies annually for funds in the subsequent 
year, and reports prior year activity on the "Fiscal Operations Report 
and Application to Participate in Federal Student Financial Aid Programs" 
(FISAP), Individual institutions are free within the regulations to 
establish the parameters within which the Campus-Based aid is awarded. 
Financial aid administrators at these institutions award Campus-Based 
funds in conjunction with other programs to meet student need as 
determined by an ED-approved need analysis procedure, most often the 
Uniform Methodology, 

The Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSL) provides the most financial 
assistance to postsecondary students of all Title IV programs. It makes 
available to students attending eligible postsecondary institutions loan 
funds with which to meet educational expenses. The program uses capital 
provided through private sector banks, savings and loan associations, 
credit unions, and educational and other financial entities. The Federal 
government subsidizes these loans through "special allowances" to lenders 
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in order to increase lender yields to provide a more equitable return. 
In addition, the government pays the full interest on borrowed amounts 
when students are in school / in a "grace periods *' or during periods of 
def erment-. 

These Ti^rle IV programs have grown over time, both in the number of 
recipients participating in the programs as well as in the amount of aid 
delivered through the programs. Exhibit 1-1 summarizes the growth in the 
programs between 1982-83 and 1985-86, As demonstrated in Exhibit 1-1, 
the GSL program is the largest of the Title IV programs with 3,8 million 
loans made for the 1985-86 academic year constituting $8.8 billion in 
loans. This represents an increase of approximately 1 million loans and 
$2,6 billion in total loans from 1982-83. In contrast, the Pell program 
has 2,7 million recipients with $3.6 billion distributed, which indicates 
an increase of $1*2 billion in funds distributed and 100,000 more 
recipients. The Campus-Based programs have 2,4 million recipients 
(duplicated) and $1.9 billion delivered, an increase of $300/000 dollars 
in aid delivered and an increase of 400/000 recipients^. 

In addition to being large/ aspects of the Title IV progran^s are very 
complex. Each of the three Title IV programs uses a separate need 
analysis system and a S'^parate system to deliver aid to students. In 



These figures were obtained from Departmental sources including data 
from the 1984-85 "Program Book" and estimates from the Division of Policy 
and Program Development. 
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EXHIBIT M. EXPENDITURES AND RECIPIENTS 
FOR THE TITLE IV PROGRAMS: 1982-1983 AND 1985-86^ 



1- Figures for 1962-63 obtainad from tha ED Pfogram Book, 
and tha 1985-86 figures were obtained from DPPD. 
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! addition^ while the Pell program has ? single set of application data and 

t corresponding formula that all applicants use, both the Campus-Based and 

GSL programs have multiple types of applications and formulae which are a 
likely source of complexity in processing and delivering aid. 
Furthermore, in the GSL program there are many lenders and guarantee 
agencies that are involved in the process of making loans to students . 
However, ED has made attempts in the recent past to decrease the 
complexity of the delivery systems used for the Title IV programs. These 
attempts hav> included the Reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
and the Consolidated Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (COBRA). 

Quality control has emerged as a fundamental concern in all 
entitlement and transfer programs government-wide (e.g. in the Food 
Stamp, AFDC, and Medicaid programs), especially in Federal student aid. 
ED has been concerned with quality in the delivery of Federal student 
financial aid for some time. In 1977 the Office of Education's Bureau of 
Student Financial Assistance was reorganized along functional lines and 
included, for the first time, an organizational unit dedicated to 
improving quality in the delivery of student aid, the Division of Quality 
Assurance (DQA). Over nearly a decade an established quality program has 
emerged within ED. 

ED'S quality program for delivery of student financial aid has five 
overarching objectives that affect the direction and focus of its related 
activities. These objectives are: 

♦ Develop procedures to define quality in the Title IV programs 
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« Identify, measure, and evaluate deviations from quality (the 
occurrence of error) 



• Determine the causes and factors affecting major errors 



• Identify, analyze, and implement corrective actions 



• Monitor the effects of corrective actions on quality. 



In the last decede, considerable progress has been made in increasing 
awareness throughout ED of the consequences of a lack of quality in 
Federal programs and in expanding its quality program. As a result, 
several steps have been taken to ensure that student aid is being 
delivered in an efficient and equitable fashion, including: 

• Inclusion and monitoring of quality control requirements in 
each ED contract involving the diilivery of student aid 

• Conduct of several studies of program administration by the 
Department of Education 

• Introduction of error-prone modeling techniques for the 
selection of Pell Grant r^scipients for institutional 
validation and development of comprehensive edits of 
application data 

• Matches of application data wich other Federal sources of 
financial information 

• Extension of the validation requirements to include the 
Campus-Based and GSL programs and continued training 
opportunities for institutional financial .aid and fiscal 
personnel 

• Development of policy initiatives to expand quality control 
at the institution level. 



As briefly mentioned above, the Department has conducted a series of 
studies that have measured and analyzed the error in the Title IV 
programs. These quality control studies have included: the Pell Grant 
Quality Control Contract, Stage Three of which measured error in the Pell 
program for the 1982-83 academic year; Stage One of the Title IV Quality 
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Control Contract, which measured error in the Pell program and tested a 
methodology to measure error in the Campus-Based and GSL programs for the 
1983-84 academic year; and the current st»'dy — Stage Two of the Title IV 
Contract/ which constitutes the first integrated study to measure error 
in the Pell, Campus-Based, and GSL programs. The Stage Two data base 
will allow important interactive analyses to be conducted. 

In another attempt to improve the quality in student financial aid, 
starting in 1979 the Department instituted pre-award validation 
requirements to be conducted by the institutions participating in the 
Title IV programs. (Prior to this initiative, a limited number of aid 
applicants were validated by the Department - a process which took place 
after award and proved to be unsuccessful.) Since its inception, this 
institution level validation has grown in several ways: 

• An increase in the number of applicants chosen for validation 

• An increase in the number of data items to be verified 

e Information obtained via Pell validation must be used in 
determining Campus-Based and GSL aid. 

For 1986-87, the Pell validation program was re-named "integrated 
verification** and expanded to include Campus-Based and GSL programs* The 
effectiveness of this mandated integration can only be measured through 
future quality control studies. 

Coupled with the mandated validation requirements, institutions have 
also implemented their own verification programs. Institutions not only 
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validate those applicants flagged for validation, they voluntarily choose 
to verify additional data items and/or an increased number of students 
and/or applicants from all three Title IV programs. Institutions have 
developed such programs in an effort co increase the quality in the 
programs and distribute financial aid in a more equitable manner. 

In addition to the quality control efforts initiated by both the 
institutions and ED, the Department is also currently conducting a pilot 
project to assess the feasibility of developing and implementing a 
quality control system for the financial aid programs at the 
institutional level. This project is called the Institutional Quality 
Control Pilot Project and was developed as a corrective action to 
findings in previous QC studies, which demonstrated that schools with a 
comprehensive quality control system were associated with lower rates of 
error. This Pilot constitutes a "partnership" approach to quality 
control in that institutions voluntarily participate in a joint effort 
with the Department to i.nprove the student financial aid delivery process. 

Through the growth and maturation of the Title IV programs quality 
h?iS become an increasing concern, and will continue to be a concern of 
all those involved including Congress, ED, institutions, and students. 
The delivery systems are complex in nature and contain many aspects that 
are inherent obstacles to quality including some data items used by the 
system to determine awards. The trend in error rates has shown that 
error is significant in the Title IV programs. Thus, in order to improve 
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the quality of the programs^ the parties involved face the dilemma of 
accepting the status quo or restructuring aspects of the program in order 
to reduce error. In spite of these obstacles, all parties have an 
interest in ensuring that the quality in the programs is high and 
improves . 

Institutions have become increasingly dependent on the availability 
of financial aid for their students. Federal student aid today 
represents a major subsidy for American colleges and universities. 
Federal funds represent approximately 76 percent of all student aid fuj ; 
(Federal, State and institutional).^ By ensuring that their students 
are awarded the correct amount of financial aid, neither more nor less 
than the amount to which they are entitled, institutions reduce their 
exposure to liability. Furthermore, the Department needs to assure 
Congress that Federal funds are being delivered accurately and as 
intended • 

All of these factors: the growth and complexity of the Title IV 
programs/ previous activities the Department has undertaken to assess and 
improve quality, and the interest that all parties share in ensuring the 
quality of the programs combine to underscore the need to focus on 
quality in the Title IV programs. It is within this context that the 



Derived from data compiled from The College Board, Trends in Student 
Aid: 1980-86 , 1986, using revised estimates for 1985-86. 



current study seeks to measure t*^ ) quality of the Title IV programs, 
compare these results to previous studies where applicable, and confirm 
data from previous studies where only preliminary or experimental data 
exist. 

1.2 TITLE IV QUALITY COKTROL PROJECT SUMMARY 

la January 1984, the Office of Student Financial Assistance (OSFA) of 
the U,S. Department of Education (ED) contracted with Advanced 
Technology, Incw of Reston, Virginia, to conduct a two-stage study of 
the five principal student aid programs funded under Title IV of the 
Kigher Education Act. Advanced Technology engaged Westat, Inc., of 
Rockville, Maryland, to perform field work and provide technical 
assistance in special areas such as sample design. 

This Title IV Quality Control Project has five overarching objectives 
that are derived from quality control methodology and are identical to 
the objectives of ED's quality program. These objectives also form the 
basic components of the project itself. While these objectives are 
common to both stages of the project, relative priorities had to be 
established. 

Stage One of the Title IV Qualify Control Project, conducted during 
1984, was designed as a "pilot study." The pilot study was restricted to 
the Campus-Based and GSL programs since three field studies of the Pell 
Grant program had alreody been done. 
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Stage One had two primary objectives: 1) to make a preliminary 
assessment of quality in delivery of Campus-Based aid and certification 
by institutions of student eligibility for GSL*S/ and 2) to test and 
refine the methodology for defining and measuring error in the 
Campus-Based programs and the GSL certification process. Both the 
preliminary error estimates and the lessons learned from the 
methodological trial in Stage One were used in the design of Stage Two, 
•'An Integrated Study," which added the Pell Grant program to the programs 
examined in Stage One, and thus includes all the Title IV programs* 

Stage Two of the Title IV Quality Control Project has four primary 
objectives based on the findings from Pell and Stage One. They are: 

♦ To determine whether the level and patterns of error persist 
in the Title IV programs and assess any interactive effects 

♦ To assess the effects of prior ED corrective action 
initiatives 

♦ To measure structural error (i.e., error not amenable to 
corrective actions) 

♦ To describe the effects of proposed major corrective actions 
on improving -tuality in the delivery of Federal student aid. 

Stage Two provided an opportunity to monitor the effects of corrective 
actions already in place or recently added to any of the programs as a 
result of reconmiended corrective actions from Stage One or the earlier 
Pell, Stage Three Study. 

Ac already noted, the study methodology had been used three times for 
the Pell Grant program. While the Pell Grant and other Title IV programs 
have strong similarities, the Campus-^Based and GSL programs present 
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unique challenges for error measurement. Attempting to measure error in 
the Can^pus-Based and GSL progr;jns requires a sophisticated methodology 
that can accommodate 1) interaction of three Campus-Based programs, 

2) institutional discretion in adjusting need analysis data and the 
expected family contribution (EFC) on an individual basis, and 

3) institutional discretion in awarding and packaging aid. In addition, 
the methodology must be sensitive to the difficulty of assessing the 
payment consequences of certain types of errors. 

The methodology employed in Stage One and Stage Two addresses the 
unique characteristics of the Campus-Based and GSL programs and their 
administration. Several error definitions are used, and error is 
calculated with types of errors either included in or excluded from each 
definition. These error measures and definitions are discussed in the 
following chapter. 

The research methodology is essentially the same in Stage Two as it 
was in Stage One and Pell Stage Three, having the following basic 
components: 

• Specification of the delivery system and its error points 

• Identification of the types and sources of available data 
^ Definition of program error 

• Identification of potential causes and their relationship to 
error 

• Identification of corrective actions and analyses of likely 
benefits and costs 

• Determination, collection, and processing of the required data 

• Analysis and reporting of results. 
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1.3 LIMITATIONS Of STUDY DESIQ* AHD HETKCXX)UXrf 

The study design and methodology employed in Stage Two of the Title 
IV Quality Control Project has been thoroughly tested and has proved to 
be both efficient and effective in producing significant data concerning 
quality in the various Title IV student aid programs for policy making 
purposes. The methodology produces the most robust results at the 
program-wide level. However, the design necessary to produce these 
results, coupled with the data collection and sample size restrictions 
imposed by cost considerations, present limitations that must be 
explicitly stated in presenting the study methodology. 

The Title IV Quality Control Project's primary objectives relate to 
measuring error and identifying and assessing the likely effects of 
corrective actions. The first objective, concerned with measuring error, 
is a prerequisite to the remaining objectives (which focus on corrective 
actions) and thus drives the study design. A design that maximizes the 
ability to measure and decoi.\70se error necessarily focuses on the 
numerous potential error points in the delivery system. Consequently, 
the greatest portion of data collection resources are dedicated to 
obtaining student application and institutional data related to the 
delivery system error points. Student record abstraction, interviews, 
and obtaining data from banks. Federal agencies and other sources 
constituted data collection. Fundamentally, the study methodology 
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becoRjes corroborative: the data collsction seeks to obtain data from 
alternative, more reliable sources in order to confirm the validity of 
the data originally used to award aid. 



The necessary dominance of error measurement in the study design has 
important implications for the ability to identify and assess the likely 
effects of particular corrective actions to reduce error. The first 
implication limits the identification of corrective actions for analysis 
to practices that exist at institutions. Second, given realistic 
resource constraints, data collection focused on institutional practices 
and characteristics limited to a small set of data that are hypothesized 
to relate to variation in error. Actively searching for other practices 
and characteristics would require different methodologies such as case 
study and process assessment techniques. In addition, no cost data are 
available for corrective actions, since this would also require different 
data collection techniques. Third, the sampling requirements for a 
national error study necessitate sampling a large number of institutions 
with a relatively small number of students at each. For these reasons, 
this sampling design maximizes the precision of program-wide error 
estimates. 

Two other factors pose limitations for the study results. The data 
themselves pose important limitations for both characteristics associated 
with error and identification of corrective actions* The relative 
frequency and variation of certain types of error - particularly 
institutional error - makes meaningful analysis very difficult in many 
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instances. For exainple, the occurrence of individual errors may be 
relatively infrequent * despite the magnitude of the payment consequences, 
and therefore not yield an adequate number of observations for analysis. 
In addition, error may not vary adequately across independent variables 
(e.g., institutional practices) to produce conclusions concerning the 
relationship between the dependent and independent variables* 
Frequently, error may be varying by other variables, for which we are 
unable to control due to the data collection focus. 

Lastly, the sample rize poses a limitation for analysis. A sample of 
approximately 300 institutions and 3 000 students will yield error 
estimates at the program-wide level that are sound for policy making 
purposes. However, precision of error estimates at this sample size (a 
function of cost) drops as error is decomposed into sources and 
especially individual errors. The combination of the relative 
infrequency of certain individual errors and the implication of the 
overall sample size at this level effectively limits the analyses that 
can be conducted. 

Despite these limitations, the design methodology effectively 
produces robust, important policy making data concerning quality in the 
Title IV student aid programs and powerful data concerning corrective 
action initiatives at high levels of aggregation. 
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1.4 PSESEHTATION OF STUDY RESULTS 



The final report on Stage Two of the Title IV Quality Control Project 
consists of this report/ a separately bound Appendix, plus two other 
numbered volumes and an executive summary. The executive summary 
includes material from all three numbered volumes* 

In this report r Volume I, Findings, we present the principal findings 
regarding the level and sources of error and the most significant 
individual errors £nd groups of error in the Pell and Campus-Based 
programs and the GSL certification process. The analysis in this volume 
includes institutional and student characteristics that are associated 
with error* Results of analyses focusing on quality improvement efforts 
are also presented* 

Volume II, Corrective Actions , is based on Volume I* In it we 
recommend those corrective actions which appear to be most promising in 
reducing the amount of error in the various programs* 

Volume III, Procedures and Methods , presents the methodology used in 
conducting the study, including sampling/ data collection and data 
processing, and the level of nonresponse and estimates of variance and 
their effects on the sample* 
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ISSUES IN DEFINING AND MEASURING ERROR 



Our approach to measuring error in Stage Two first d<)fined error as 
the difference between need, certification, or award calculated using 
data reported by the student and/or used by the institu':ion (baseline 
data) and the need, certification, or award calculated using "best value** 
data. "Best values" are data obtained during the course of data 
collection. The best value data are considered the most accurate and 
reliable data available. Our methodology was designed to calculate error 
by collecting data from students, parents, institutions, and i»xternal 
sources to confirm the values institutions used in calculating need and 
award. In the absence of such confirmatory data# for any given item, the 
value reported by the student was accepted and considered the best 
value. This chapter presents our approach and discusses issues inherent 
in the process of defining and measuring error. 

2.1 ISSUES IN DEFINING ERROR 

When developing error definitions for Stage Two# it ^as important to 
focus on the objectives of the current study and place these in the 
context of previous studies. Two critical issues that aff*»cted our error 
definitions included the fact that the Stage Twc study is an integrated 
study measuring error in the Pell, Campus-Based* and GSL programs and the 
fact that previous studies have used bro^d definitions of error. These 
issues and their implications for this study are discussed in the 
following sections. 
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2.1,1 Differences frow Previous Studies Involving CoiKparisons Across the 

Stage T*ro is different from prior QC studies in that it measures 
errors in all five Title IV programs (Pell, the three Campus-Based 
programs, and GSL). Differences among the programs require the use of 
different error measures and avoidance of comparisons of data across 
programs. For example, it is inappropriate to compare program-wide 
payment error in the Peli Grant program with need error in the 
Campus-Based programs* since the former has direct budgetary effects to 
the Federal government, while the latter does not. 



2.1.2 Liability Versus Quality 



Previous quality control studies have evaluated the broad delivery 
process, including in error definitions discrepancies that are not 
strictly regulatory violations. The goals of the studies have been to 
evaluate deviation from the intent of various aspects of the delivery 
system. For example, the studies have explored whether estimated or 
prospective applicant data are accurate predictors in an attempt to 
evaluate the effects of such data on the distribution of program funds to 
students* 

In Stage Two we continue to distinguish between liability according 
to prograji) regulations and the measurement and analysis of error that 
will accurately reflect deviation from quality in the delivery of Title 
IV funds. Our study design focuses jn errors having significant impacts 
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have indicated occur relatively frequently. 

This is consistent with the study objectives, stated in Chapter 1, 
which encompass the detennination of error in the Title IV programs, 
patterns of error across the programs, and the effects of prior and 
potential corrective actions. These objectives require an approach to 
error measurement that focuses on the broad functions of the delivery 
system and the achievement of program intent. Liability, as a narrower 
approach to error measurement, is an important subsidiary concept in 
error measurement, but does not constitute a comprehensive reflection of 
deviation from quality in the Title IV programs. Furthermore, looking 
only at liability could mask systemic problems, which often are the 
source of unintended but significant variances in awards, that result in 
wasteful expenditure of scarce tax and institutional dollars. 

2.2 MEASUHEMENT OF ESBOR 



Developing measures of error for the Stage Two study required 
establishing a conceptual framework within which we measured errors and 
then desiQ.*ing error measures consistent with this conceptual framework. 
In part, the framework is defined by the programs for which each error 
measure is established. The following sections discuss the conceptual 
framework and measures used in the Stage Two study. 
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2*2 •! Conceptual Framework of Error Measures 

Measurement of error in the Pell, Campus-Based, and GSL programs 
requires the use of several conceptually distinct error definitions due 
to the unique characteristics of each program. For example, a change in 
a reported data element has a known effect on the applicant's Student Aid 
Index (SAI) and Pell Grant award at a given enrollment status and cost of 
attendance. Thus, such changes, and therefore error, can be modeled 
precisely because Pell is a formula-driven entitlement program. 

The characteristics of the Campus-Based programs require a distinct 
and different approach to conceptualizing and measuring error. Although 
need analysis (e.g.. Family Contribution Schedule and need analysis 
service formulae) performs a function much like the Pell formula, the 
resulting Expected Family Contribution (EFC) does not determine an award, 
but rather is used by institutions as aii input to discretionary packaging 
algorithms (formal or informal) to meet a portion of need with a grant, 
loan, and/or work. Thus, the effect that changes in student reported 
data will have on awards can only be -estimated. 

Changes in Campus-Based need is a necessary intermediate ;;tep and an 
important measure of the impact of student data and other errors in the 
programs . However , because of the intervention of institutional 
discretion, it cannot be used as a proxy for changes in awards, since 
need changes often do not result in dollar for dollar changes in awards. 
The regula^-ory definition of error, defined as awards made in excess of 
need, is not an entirely satisfactory measure since it underestimates the 
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likely impact of need changes because few institutions meet full aeed. 
Thus, an additional error definition must be used in assessing quality in 
the Campus-Based programs, i.e., distributional error. This measure uses 
packaging algorithms that are developed from actual institutional 
policies and constraints to repackage Campus-Based awards for students 
irith need changes. This measure has the effect of simulating what 
institutions would hdve awarded had best values been available when aid 
was originally awarded and more closely estimates the impact of errors in 
the Campus-Based programs. 

Measurement of error in the GSL program presents other methodological 
problems. Institutions, one of the major foci of the study, play a 
limited role in the program, i.e., certifying the amount for which a 
student is eligible. Program limits, students who apply for less than 
the maximum amount, and lenders and guarantee agencies jointly determine 
the actual loan amount. Often, institutions may not know the exact loan 
amount, or if the student even completed the loan process and received a 
loan. Therefore, this study •s focus is only on error in the 
certification process. 

2.2.2 Measures of Krror 

Five different aggregate error measures are required for the three 
programs. Programmatic and measurement differences make it impossible to 
compare these error measures since identical errors translate into 




payment consequences at different rates in each of the programs. These 
error measures are as follows: 

• Pell prograw-wide payi»ent error is a measure of differences 
between actual awards generated from reported data and best 
awards using best data. This is a measure of deviation from 
quality in the program. 



of 
in 



e Caflipus-Base^' need error is a measure of the impact 
student reporting error and certain institutional errors 
Campus-Based need. This is computed by comparing reported 
need used by institutions to package awards with best need 
calculated using best values. Heed is simply the difference 
between cost of attendance, and the sum of family 
contribution and other aid received. 

• Canpus-Based awards in excess of need is a measure that 
approximates the regulatory concept of error in that only 
those need changes that cause need to fall below award are 
considered in error. 

• Caoipus-Based distributional error is a measure that more 
closely approximates the likely payment consequences of 
errors since all need changes are repackaged to simulate 
institutional packaging. (Exhibit 2-1 summarizes the 
differences in the the three types of Campus-Based error.) 

• Guaranteed Student Loan certification error is a measure of 
the aggregate change in certifications when best cost of 
attendance, family contribution, and other aid are 
substituted for reported data. Certifications are capped at 
the 1985-86 program limits of $2,500 for undergraduates and 
$5,000 for graduate students. 



The error measures are decomposed into three types of error: student 
reporting error, institutional error, and overall error. The definitions 



are as follows: 



• Student reporting error is the result of recipients 
providing inaccurate data at the time of application and 
subsequent to it. This decomposition is silent on whether 
the erroi: was conscious or inadvertent or whether it was true 
at the time of application and subsequently changed. 

• Institutional error is the result of institutions using 
incorrect data or using reported data incorrectly in 
awarding, processing, or disbursing aid and includes errors 
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CASE 1 1 

Need error « $2>000, Awards In Exeats of Need « $0, Distributional 
Error » $1^0 (No Institutional En^ors and $10,000 Cost of Attendancs) 



$14,000 



Unm*tN««d> 

12.000 




ll«poft«d Dan 



♦>>>>:♦>:< 



DMbutiontl J 

13.000 



*t ■ rnrir-ir 



$7,000 



(Not ftopMfcaQotf) 



Unm«tN#tdi 
$1^ 

$1*800 



Ef=C- 
$7,000 



VtrlfM Diti 



CASE 2: 

Need En^or s $3,000, Awards In Excess of Need s $1,000, Distributional 
En^or r $1300 (No Institutional En^ors and $10,000 Cost of Attendance) 



$14,000 -r- 

$12,000 -- 
$10,000 

ts.ooo 

16.000 
$4,000 
$2,000 



$0 




EXMM 

dNMd 

UnfTMtNMdi 
$2,000 



13.000 




DMbuHoTMl Ji 
Aw«rd« Error I j 

$3,000 L| 



NMd Error 



VtrtfMOtta 
(Not Sopo cl tayd) 



linmtt Ne«d i 
$(>00 

$1J200 




VorlfM DiMi 
(Ropo€kog«d) 



EXHIBIT 2-1. EXAMPLE OF DIFFERENCES IN CAMPUS-BASED ERROR DEFINITIONS 
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that affect student need, **categorical** eligibility, 
disbursements f and required procedures (mostly collection of 
documentation) • 

• Overall error is the total result of incorrect student 
reporting and institutional errors in handling data, 
categorical errors, or procedural errors. 



2.3 ERK08 CALCULATION 

Combining the five error measures with the three types of error 
results in 15 major errors which needed to be calculated. These 
calculations are as follows: 

• Pell 

— Overall : The amount by which the award disbursed 

differed from the award that should have 
been disbursed. It measures deviation from 
quality in the program and is equal to the 
Actual Pell Award minus the Best Pell Award. 

— Institutional: The amount by which the award disbursed 

differed from the award that should have 
been disbursed if no institutional mistakes 
were committed. It equals the Actual Pell 
Award minus the Best Institution Pell Award. 



Student: 



The impact of recipients providing 
inaccurate data at the time of application 
or subsequent to it. It equals the Best 
Institution Pell Award minus the Best Pell 
Award. 



• Campus-Based Need Error 



Overall: 



Heed used by institution minus best need 
using best eligibility status , best EEC, 
best cost of attendance, and best Pell 
award and other aid ( including GSL if 
packaged before Campus-Based). 



Institutional: Need used by institution minus the best 
institutional need calculated using best 
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eligibility status ^ EFC computed using 
reported application values ^ best cost of 
attendance r best institutional Pell and 
other aid (including GSL if packaged before 
Campus-Based) * 

— Student: Difference between best institute 0!:<»1 need 

and best need which measures the impact of 
student errors in EFC holding institutional 
parameters constant at best values. 

Campus-Based Awards in Excess of Need 

— Overall: Difference between amount awarded and best 

need if best need falls below amount 
awarded. 

— Institutional: Difference between amount awarded and best 

institutional need if best institutional 
need falls below amount awarded* 

— Student: Difference between amount awarded and best 

student need if best student need falls 
below amount awarded. Best student need, 
measures the impact of students 
mi sreportinn EFC on the level of need. 
Best student need is calculated by adding 
student need error to the higher of the 
level of need at which the student was or 
should have been packaged. 

Campus-Based Distributional Error 

— Overall: Difference between actual award and the 

award repackaged using all best values 
applied to best need. 

Institutional: Difference between actual award and the 
award repackaged using reported student 
values and best institutional values 
applied to best institutional need* 

— Student: Difference between actual award and the 

repackaged award using best student values 
and reported institutional values applied 
to best student need. 

GSL Certification Error (all errors are capped at program 
limits) 

-- Overall: Amount of actual certification that exceeds 

the best certification computed using best 
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EFC, best eligibility status, best cost of 
attendance* best Pell award, and best other 
aid ( including Carogi^s-Based if packaged 
before GSL). 

Institutional: Amount of actual certification that exceeds 
the best institutional certification 
calculated using reported EFC and best 
eligibility status. best cost of 
attendance, best infstitutional Pell, and 
best other aid < including Campus-Based if 
packaged before GSL). 

— Student: Amount of actual certification that exceeds 

the best student certification. Best 
student certif icatiou measures the impact 
of student misreportirtg of items comprising 
EFC on the level of certification. Best 
student certification is calculated by 
adding student need error to the higher of 
the level of need at which the student was 
or should have been certified* and then 
applying the relevant program limits, 

A $50 tolerance was used for all errors. 



2.4 ISSUES IN MEASUBEMENT 



When measuring and calculating error, several issues arise concerning 
what is defined as an error and what is not. These issues include: the 
discretion institutions have in certain areas of the Title IV programs 
and how this discretion is reflected in selecting best values; 
determining other aid, including estimating Pell Grants and establishing 
GSL resources; and determining the amount of Campus-Based distributional 
error. The following sections discuss each of these issues in detail. 

2.4.1 Institutional Discretion and Best Value Selection 

Institutions have discretion in certain areas of the Title IV 
programs. The discretion institutions have allows them to adjust values 
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used for certain data items or the EFC in the Campus-Based and GSL 
programs. Institutions have the discretion to make these adjustments 
when the actual value of the items does not accurately reflect a 
student's situation. This discretion is accounted for in the process 
used to select best values. In addition to allowing for institutional 
discretion, selecting best values contains many other aspects that make 
it a complex process. The following sections discuss, respectively, the 
process of selecting best values, institutional discretion in adjusting 
individual data items, and institutional discretion in adjusting the EFC. 

Coaplezity of Best Value Selection 

The multiple data sources used in the study mean that many different 
values may emerge during the course of checking on application values of 
students and parents. If these values are consistent* best value 
selection is a simple matter. If these values differ, however, a method 
is required to determine the best value. The best value is the one that 
is documented and comes from the most reliable source. This is 
determined by merging the data from the various sources and selecting the 
best value using a SAS program designed for that purpose. The program is 
designed to select a value from a hierarchy of sources. Because the 
program selects the most reliable source, it selects the "best" or most 
reliable value available. In all cases, however, the program accepts the 
value reported by the applicant if more reliable data are not available. 
For example, in order to document the income of a dependent student's 
parent(s), the highest level of documentation is a copy of the 
parent* s{s') 1040 from the IRS. If the 1040 from the IRS is not present, 
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then a variety of other sources are dcceptable as documentation. If no 
documentation is available, the program will use the reported value of 
the parent *s(s*) income* 

The best value selection programs are tailored to che dependency 
status of the student and the data sources and items relevant to each 
dependency status. The first best value selection programs run are for 
student marital status and the six variables needed to determine 
dependency status. All other best value selections are specifically 
designed for either dependent students, independent students, or parents 
of dependent students and are run as indicated by the best dependency 
status . 

Item AdjustJient 

In the Campus-Based and GSL programs, institutions are allowed to 
adjust application items to fit unique circumstances. When an 
institution uses its discretion to adjust or change application items, 
the institutionally-used value is the best value if, as the regulations 
require, the adjustment is explained or documented in the student's 
file. Thus, the item discrepancy, a factor in student need error, is 
2ero and any other documented values obtained during the data collection 
are overridden. If tne adjustment is not explained, we consider this 
omission an institution error that affects the determination of need. 
The institution error is the difference between the best value and the 
unexplained value, rather than the value reported by the student. The 
student error is the difference between the best value and the student 
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reported value. This is on)y for unexplained adjustments, there is no 
scudent or institution error if adjustment is explained. 



In the Pell program, application items can only be adjusted through 
the filing of a special condition application. This application is used 
by recipients whose existing circumstances are not accurately reflected 
by the data on the standard application. For special condition filers, 
the treatment of data values mirrors that used in the Campus-Based and 
GSL programs for institution adjustments. The best value is set to the 
reported value eliminating the possibility of incorrectly assessing 
errors for that item. There are no student errors for special condition 
filers, 

EFC Adjustment 

Institutions may make two types discretionary decisions which affect the 
EFC of their students. Institutions can adjust the EFC, or any of its 
component items on a student-by-student basis, or may select processing 
options (e,g, 9 vs. 12 month budget) which affect all students at their 
institutions, A review of the Student Record Abstract (SRA) data on EFC 
has revealed these practices to be widespread. If we could not replicate 
the EFC calculated by the institution, the discrepancy could have 
occurred for the two reasons mentioned above, either because the 
institution adjusted the student's EFC/ or because the details on options 
specified to the need analysis service are not available from the SRA, 



f 
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In order to more properly assess the change in EFC which results from 
student error in the detailed application items or EFC components^ we 
calculated best EFC as the sum of the reported EFC and the difference 
between two calculated EFC values. The first EFC value was calculated 
using all best values (treating explained adjustments as best values). 
The second EFC value was calculated using all reported values. It was 
necessary to calculate best EFC in this manner to account for student 
error but allow for institutional discretion in adjusting EFC or its 
components. Thus, 



Best EFC = ((EFC calculated using best values) 

- (EFC calculated using reported values)) 
♦ EFC used by institution 



The following example should clarify this procedure. An AGI error 
exists such that EFC calculated using all best values equals $5,000* 
while EFC calculated using reported values equals $4,500, Thus, the AGI 
error leads to a need error of $500, While the EFC calculated using 
reported values equals $4,500, the EFC value used and reported by the 
institution equals $3,000. For study purposes, the best EFC would then 
be equal $3,500 = (($5,000) - ($4,500)) ♦ $3,000. 



We used the same need analysis system used by the ins^ tution for the 
nearly 94 percent of the cases in which the need analysis system used wc.s 
CSS, ACT, Pell FC, or SAI , For the remaining cases, we used the next 
closest need analysis system, which, in most cases, yields an EFC within 
$10 of the EFC generated using the less frequently used system. 
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2*4.2 Pell Grants, Other Known Aid, GSL Resource, and Campus -Based Aid 



In '^^■ermining the best Campus-Based award and GSL certification we 
always use the Pell Grant determined using the best Pell values. This i 
because Pell is required to be taken into account at the time of 
Campus-Based packaging or GSL certification and any changes in Pell could 
significantly affect the remaining need. Best Pell is used in the 
Campus-Based and GSL error calculations whether cr not the student 
received a Pell avard. Pell is required to be counted as a resource by 
schools whether accepted or sot. (See 34 CFR 674.14(d), 675.14(d), 
676.14(d), and USDE Dear Colleague letter IG-86-79 April 1986/ p. 4.) 

For other known aid* howttver, the amount reported was used in best 
award computation. This is because other known aid consists of non-Title 
IV aid or which we have no means tc calculate what changes, if anv. 
would be made as a result of changes in application values. Another aid 
error can occur* however/ if an institution fails to include the amount 
reported in calculating need or certification. 

If Campus-Based aid is packaged after GSL (this determination is made 
based on questions in the SRA and the timing of award amounts), then the 
best value of the GSL resource is considered in determining Campus-Based 
need. We will assume that a GSL is first used to offset the family 
contribution to the extent possible and that only the amount remaining is 
considered as a resource for Campus-Based award. The "best" GSL resource 
it the minimum of the GSL award actually received by the student and the 
determination of "best" GSL need for that student; for students with 



AGI's under $30,000, the best EFC is subtracted from this amount to 
arrive at the best GSL resource Defining best GSL resource in this 
manner avoids double counting of the error associated with a given case 
and prioritizes the aid in the same manner used by the institution. 

If GSL is awarded after Campus-Based aid is packaged, then the best 
value for Campus-Based aid should be subtracted from cost in determining 
need for the GSL program. Best Campus-Based resource equals the minimum 
of the amount of Campus -Based aid awarded and best Campus-Based need. 
This prevents capturing in GSL certification error an error already 
attributed to the Campus -Based programs. 

2.4*3 Canpus-Based Distributional Error Calculation 

As we have already indicated, for distributional error we estimated 
the payment consequences of all need changes, not only those that fall 
below award. These payment consequences measure the anticipated 
redistribution of funds if packaging guidelines used by the institution 
were followed for best need« We used two types of measures in our 
formula for the calculation of payment error. First, we looked at the 
initial proportion of total aid represented by each of the Campus-Based 
programs for each student. We retained these proportions in our 
repackaging of aid. Second, we included several questions in the IQ to 
allow us to replicate institutional packaging practices and constraints. 
We selected nine of the most frequently applied general practices and 
constraints fc * use in repackaging. (None of the other questions yielded 
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any meaningful data* Appendix £ contains more information on packaging 
constraints.) Five of the nine we selected applied to the three 
Campus-Based programs and four applied to all aid, by undergraduate or 
graduate status. The four packaging constraint questions asked 
concerning all aid# for undergraduates and graduates, respectively^ were: 

♦ Limit total award to % of need 

♦ Limit total award to $ 



♦ Limit awards to students with at least S of need, and 

♦ Always have $ of unmet need. 

The five constraints that institutions were asked if they place on each 
of Khe three Campus -Based awards were: 

♦ Maximum EFC 

♦ Maximum dependent parent's AGI 

« Maximum independent student's AGI 

♦ Minimum award, and 
« Maximum award. 

For each question answered "yes," the institution was asked the dollar 
amount or percent applicable. The repackaging measure applied these 
constraints to students with need error, with one general e7;ception. If 
the institution made an exception to a general constraint ii its original 
package, we did not apply that constraint in our repackaging. 
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AGGREGATE OR OVnERALL ERROR 



In this chapter we present and discuss the aggregate results for the 
following five measures or estimates of error: 

• Pell Grant Program-Wide Payment Error, 1985-86 and 1982-83 

• Campus-Based Programs Need Error, 1985-86 and 1983-84 

• Awards in Excess of Need in the Campus-Based Programs, 
1985-86 and 1983-84 

• Distributional Error in the Campus-Based Programs, 1985-86 
versus 1983-84; and 

• GSL Program Certification Error, 1985-86 and 1983-84. 

For each of these errors we report the overall dollar value of the 
error, the percentage of cases with error, and the average amount of 
error for cases with error. Payment errors in the Pell Grant program are 
reported in terms of overawards and underawards. Need changes in the 
Campus-Based programs are separated by whether need was overstated or 
understated. In addition, error estimates from the previous studies are 
discussed relative to the current study. 

3.1 KEY FINDINGS, RESULTS, AND CaiCLUSIC»<S 

In the following section we present the key findings with respect to 
aggregate and overall error in the Pell Grant and Campus-Based programs 
and the GSL certification process. These key findings are presented in 
Exhibit 3-1. 
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PELL GRANT ffiOQfiAm 




I 




P«rc«nt«g« of Total Program 
Fur)ds Awarded in Error 


21 






Parcvntagt of Recipients 
With Error 


54 






Absolute Error ($ Millions) 


763 












19SS * $6 






CAMPUS^BASED PROGRAMS 






Percentage of Redpients 

With Error 


77 






Absolute Need Error ($ Millions) 


1.068 






Awards In Excess of Need 

($ Millions) 


265 






Absolute Distributional Error ($ MQIions) 574 | 






ItfftTftVahi'iVrtV.t.V^riVtSc 




1985 * i$ 






GSL PROGRAM 






Percentage of Certifications 
Wrth Error 


20 






Total Overoertlficatfons ($ Millions) 


Q20' 



Figures calculated using a ± $50 tolerance. 

*Due to a revision In the estimate of total GSL loan volume, the estimate of certification error 
should be reduced by approximately 10 percent. S 



EXHIBIT 3-1. 
KEY FINDINGS FOR THE PELL GRANT. 
CAMPUS-BASED AND GSL PROGRAMS, 1985-86 
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Pell Grant Program 



♦ Approximately 54 percent of the Pell Grant recipients have 
errors which resulted in changes in award and averaged $502 
per occurrence,^ 

♦ iibsolute program-wide payment error totals $763 million and 
represents 21 percent of the total program funds awarded, 
(i\bsolute error includes both under- and overawards# whereas 
net error allows overawards to offset underawards, ) 

♦ Net error averages $267 per student with error and totals 
$407 million in payment error. 

Campus -Based Programs 

♦ Absolute need error totals $1#068 million. 

♦ Seventy-seven percent of the Campus-Based recipients have 
errors that led to need changes. Fifty percent have need 
decreases that average $1,236 per occurrence while 28 percent 
have need increases at an average of $799, 

♦ Awards in excess of need occur in 23 percent of the cases and 
results in $265 million in error, 

♦ Distributional error represents $574 million, ^ 
GSL Program 

♦ In the GSL program 20 percent of the certifications have 
errors , 

♦ Overall errors {i,e,, overcertif ications ) represent $920 
million, at an average of $1,306 per occurrence and results 
in a cost to the Federal Government ranging from $264 million 
to $518 million, 2 



See Chapter 2 of this report for complete explanations of error 
definitions. 

After the error estimates and their standard errors were 
computed, an updated estimate of total GSL loan volume was made 
available by ED, Since a ratio adjustment was used to fix the 
estimated total population loan volume based on our sample to the 
value of ED'S estimate, some of the GSL figures must be adjusted 
accordingly. This revision will affect estimates of population 
totals and frequencies, as well as the standard errors associated 
with these. Each of these should be reduced by about 10 
percent. Estimates of means and percents are not affected/ nor 
are coefficients of variation for any estimate. 
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3«2 PELL GRANT PKOGRAM-^HIDE PAYMENT ERROR, 1985-86 AND 1982-83 

In the Pell Grant program, awards can be made in error if the student 
is deemed to satisfy categorical criteria which he does not, in fact, 
meet, or if the student's eligibility is inaccurate due to errors in 
application data, or if the institution miscalculates the student's 
costs, enrollment status, or award. An overaward or underaward occurs 
whenever values used by the institution to calculate a student's 
eligibility are different from the best values developed using the data. 
In Table 3-1 we provide the surunary error data for the Pell Grant program 
for 1985-86, 

Absolute error (which considers both student and institutional 
errors) averages $502 per recipient with error. Absolute error totals 
$763 million, which constitutes 21 percent of tocal progratri funds 
awarded, and affects 54 percent of Pell recipients. Net error (allowing 
overawards to be offset by underawards) is estimated to be $407 million, 
or 11 percent of the dollars awarded. 



Overawards in the Pell Grant program are more than twice as prevalent 
(37 percent of recipients) as underawards (18 percent of recipients), 
Overawards have a mean error per recipient with error almost one-third 
larger than underawards, an average of $564 for overawards and $369 for 
underawards. More errors are made that are in favor of the student, 
i,e,, they receive more money than they should. 
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TABLE 3-1 
1985-86 



Academic Year 1985-86 

Percentage Kean Error 

of Recipients per Recipient 

Error Definition Program-wide Error with Error(\) with Error 

(\ of $ 

($ Millions) Awarded)** Percent Dollars 



Absolute Error 763 21 54,4 502 

Net Error 407 11 54.4 267 

Overaward Error 585 16 37,1 564 

Underaward Error 17 8 5 17.5 369 



* Using a ♦ $50 tolerance 

** Amount of Pell awards is $3.6 billion for 1985-86 
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We had a general expectation of a slight decrease in error estimates 
based on the previous Pell study results. This expectation was in part 
due to changes in mandated Pell validation. In 1982-83 the focus was on 
low error items (e.g., adjusted gross income) and consequently many error 
prone items were not routinely validated and discrepancies remained in 
them. Validation for 1985-86 focused on high error items (e.g., number 
in college). This may explain why the percent of program funds awarded 
in error decreased slightly from the earlier study, i.e*, more error was 
discovered earlier in the process and corrected. 

The error estimates for Stage Two and for Pell Stage Three are 
presented in Table 3-2. The estimates have not changed significantly 
between studies, particularly given the $1.2 billion increase in average 
program funds and changes in Pell validation. In both studies, there 
were .^pproxiniately 50 percent of Pell recipi'*nts with error. The 
percentage of program funds awarded in error were also very similar; 
approximately one fourth were awarded in error in each of the studies. 
Although the differences in error estimates between the two studies are 
not significant, certain errors have dropped slightly. In spite of this, 
the percentage of recipients with a Pell error has increased. 

3.3 CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAMS PROGRAM-WIDE ERROR, 1985-86 AND 1983-84 

A student's need for Campus -Based assistance is defined as the 
difference between the cost of attendance and availaible resources, where 
resources include the expected family contribution (EFC) and other aid. 
The EFC is determined by student and parental income and expenses, net 
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TABLE 3-2 

APPIK>PKIATe COK^AtlSOMS BEtWEEH tBE 1982-83 
and 1985-86 PELL 6RAHT PROGRAM ERROR ESTIMATES* 



Program- Parcentage Percentage of 

vide Error of Dollars Recipients with 

($ Millions) Awarded Error 

Academic Year 1982-831 591 (605**) 25 (25**) 49.7 (62.7**) 

Academic Year 1985-86^ 763 21 54.4 



Using a ± $50 tolerance 

These are error estimates using a ♦ $2 tolerance as originally done 
in the Pell Stage Three study. 

Amount of Pell awards was S2.4 billion for 1982-83 
Amount of Pell awards was $3.6 billion for 1985-86 
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assets, and other measures of family finances, A need error or change 
occurs whenever values used by the institution to calculate a student's 
need are different from the best values developed using the data. Table 
3-3 provides a summary of the following types of errors in the 
Campus-Based programs for 1985-86: absolute and net need error 
(including over- and understatement of need), awards in excess of need, 
and distributional error. Estimates cf error in the Campus-Based program 
do not result in costs to the government since the portion of funds 
allocated to institutions that were distributed in error would be 
redistributed to other recipients. We will discuss each type of error 
separately in the following paragraphs. 

In Stage Two, we recalculated need using **best" student and 
institutional values. The frequency and magnitude with which 
recalculated need differed from reported need was measured and aggregated 
across sampled cases to estimate program-wide need error. This is an 
important intermediate step in any analysis of payment consequences and 
is, in itself, a measure of program delivery system quality. Table 3-3 
provides a summary of absolute and net need error. The results indicate 
that absolute need error, which includes over- and understatements of 
need, totals $1,068 million, averages $1,080 per recipient with error, 
and occurs in 77 percent of the cases. Net need error, which allows 
overstatements of need to be offset by understatements of need, totals 
$504 million, occurs in 77 percent of the cases, and averages $509 per 
case with error. 
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TABLE 3-3 
1985-86 



Academic Year 1985-86 



Error Definition 



Program- 
wide Error 
($ Millions) 



Percentage 
of Secipientfi 
with Error 



Mean Error 
per Recipient 
with Error ($) 



Absolute Need Error 



1,068 



77.2 



1,080 



Overstatements of Need 786 
Understatements of Need 282 
Net Need Error 504 



49,7 
27,6 
77,2 



1,236 
799 
509 



Awards in Excess of Need 



265 



Absolute Distributional Error 574 



22.5 



69.1 



921 
649 



Distributional Overavards 395 
Distributional UnderawardF 179 
Net Distributional Error 216 



44.7 
24 4 
69.1 



690 
594 
169 



* Using a + $50 tolerance 



Discrepancies between data originally used to estimate need end best 
values can result in either increases or decreases in need. These, in 
turn, produce an understatement or overstatement of need, 
respectively. Table 3-3 provides the summary statistics on overstatement 
and understatement of need. The results indicate that approximately 
three-fourths (77 percent) of students have need errors. Overstatements 
of need are more prevalent (almost 50 percent of cases) than 
understatements of need (28 percent of cases). In addition, 
overstatements of need result in $786 million in program-wide error, well 
over twice the amount that understatements account for in program-wide 
error ($282 million). Understatements also result in a far lower mean 
error per recipient with error than overstatements, $799 and $1,236, 
respectively. Tliese are comparable to results from Stage One. 

For the Campus -Based programs, if true need falls below award, it is 
a regulatory violation. Overall awards in excess of need were 
calculated as best need minus actual award for the cases in which need 
falls below award. Table 3-3 provides the figures for awards in excess 
of need. The results show that overall awards in excess of need error 
totals $265 million, and averages $921 for the 23 percent of the cases in 
which it occurs. These results suggest that approximately one-fourth of 
all students have awards in excess of need. 

For the three Campus-Based programs (CW-S, SEOG, NDSL) , 
distributional error estimates the potential impact of all need changes 
by repackaging Campus-Based awards using unique institutional packaging 
parameters for stidents at each institution. The recalculated repackaged 
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award (using all best values) is subtracted from the actual award and the 
resulting figure is distributional error. Distributional error for the 
current and 1983-84 study is sununarized and presented in Table 3-3 • The 
results indicate that overall distributional error totals $574 million^ 
and averages $649 for the 69 percent of the cases in which it occurs. 

In reviewing the error estimates for the Campus-Based programs from 
Stage One, the pilot phase of this study, the current error estimates are 
approximately of the same magnitude. For instance, in the pilot phase 
approximately 70 percent of Campus-Based recipients had error that 
totaled $978 million in absolute error. The current figures are 
comparable to these results, and are the first true estimates of error in 
the Campus-Based programs based on the methodology tested in the pilot 
phase of this study, ihe slight increase in error in Stage Two may be 
attributed to an underrepresentation of error in Stage One due to use of 
an untested methodology, 

3,4 GSL PROGRAM-WIDE CERTIFICATION ERROR 

GSL certification error occurs whenever the amount certified exceeds 
the difference bet.^een cost of attendance and the resources available to 
meet these expenses. Available resources would include known aid from 
Pellr Campus-Based, and other programs and expected family contribution 
for student cases with adjusted gross incomes over $30,000, Table 3-4 
presents a suiwnary of overall certification error. The results indicate 
that overall error totals $920 million and occurs in 20 percent of the 
cases and averages $1,306 per case with error. 
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TABLE 3-4 

A SUMMAKY OF OVERALL CERTIFICATION ERRORS* IN THE GSL PROGRAMS 

1985-86 and 1983-94 



Overall Certification Error 



Error Definition 
Academic Year 1985-86 
Academic Year 1983-84 



Program- 
wide Error 
($ Million s)** 

920 

441 



Percentage Mean Error 

of Recipients per Recipient 
with Error with Error($) 



2C,1 
10.9 



1,306 
1,215 



Overcertif ications using a $50 tolerance 

Due to a revision in the estimate of total GSL ^oan volume, those 
figures should be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 
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Error estimates froit. Stage One in the GSL program are considerably 
uiffvrcut. ulton these ^stirriot^s frcni the current study as isdicated m 
Table 3-4. There was a total of $441 million in certification error which 
averaged $1,215 for the 11 percent of the cases in error* However, a 
significant methodological change was implemented for Stage Two ; Expected 
Family Contribution (EFC) error was measured and had a significant impact 
on certification error (as discussed in Chapter 5)« Institutions can 
miscalculate EFC in one of three ways: 

• Different EFC's are used for Campus-Based and GSL 
e GSL tables are used improperly, or 

♦ Incorrect determination of AGI. 

In addition, there was an increase of 6 percent of students with 
AGI's greater than $30,000* Students with AGI's of $30,000 or more are 
required to report more application items, which increase the likelihood 
of additional error. 

In order to estimate error in the GSL program, we focused on the 
point in the delivery system that institutions certify students' 
eligibility for loans and determine the maximum loan amount* However, 
because not all students borrow the maximum amount/ and because students 
pay these loans back over a payment period of up to 10 years, GSL 
overcertif ications are not an accurate estimate of cost to the 
government. ED is responsible only for interest payments while these 
students are in school or other deferment periods, the special allowance 
subsidiary to lenders, and for the remaining balance on defaulted loans. 
Since some of these costs are tied to the interest paid on U.S. Treasury 
notes (T-Bills), costs vary substantially as the rate of interest rises 
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and falls* On average^ costs per dollar loaned ranged from $.342 with 
T-Bills at 5«5 percent to $.676 with T-Bills at 10 percent* These 
figures were provided by the Department of Education and represent their 
estimate of the low and high range of net cost per dollar loaned. ED's 
best estimate of costs is $.437 per dollar loaned based on a T-Bill rate 
of 6.6 percent. In order to estimate the costs to the government of GSL 
overcertif ication^ we used the average rate of borrowing per dollar of 
certification (84 percent) in our sample to translate overcertif ications 
to loan amounts and multiplied those amounts by the cost ranges and 
produced the following estimates. 

Using this procedure^ we estimate that the costs that will be 
incurred by ED over the life of this group of loans due to 
overcertif ication range from a low of $264 million to a high of $518 
million. Use of ED's best estimate of per dollar loan costs results in 
an estimate of $338 million. 

The aggregate error data iiscussed in this chapter are analyzed 
further in the following chapter. 



STUDEirr AMD IMSTITOTIOHAL MROSS IH THE TITLE IV PBOGRAMS 

I 

r 

I This chapter presents the error estimates for student and 

H 

I institutional errors in each of the Title IV programs • Student error is 

[ the result of recipients providing inaccurate data at the time of and 

subsequent to application. This decomposition is silent on whether the 
error was conscious or inadvertent or whether the data was correct at the 
time and subsequently changed. Institutional error is the result of 
institutions using incorrect data in awarding, processing, or disbursing 
aid and includes errors that affect student need, ••categorical'* 
eligibility, disbursements, and required procedures {mostly collection of 
documentation) • 

Zhese data are provided for the Pell Grant program in terms of 
absolute payment error decomposed into student and institutional errors. 
For the Campus-Based programs, student and institutional errors arc 
presented by need error, awards in excess of need error, and 
distributional error. Finally, GSL certification error is also 
decomposed into student and institutional error. 

4.1 K£f riHDIHGS, RESULTS, AND COHCLUSIOWS 

Exhibit 4-1 summarizes and presents the major findings of student and 
institutional error amounts and rates. As is shown in these exhibits, 
student errors are greater than institutional errors in both the Pell and 
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EXHIBIT 4-1. LEVELS OF STUDENT AND 
INSTITUTIONAL ERROR IN THE 
1985^ ACADEMIC YEAR 
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Campus-Based programs* Student errors are larger for the Pell and 
Campus-Based programs both in terms of program-wide dollars in error, and 
the percentage of cases in error. The GSL program, however, exhibits 
larger institutional errors (both program-wide dollars in error, and 
percentage of cases in error) than student errors. 

Given the limitations in making cross-year comparisons for the 
Campus-Based and GSL programs (as discussed in the previous chapter), 
general cross-year comparisons will be made only for the Pell error 
estimates • 

4*2 STUDENT AND INSTITUTIONAL ERROR IN THE PELL GRANT PROGRAM 

A decomposition of absolute payment error is provided in Table 4-1. 
In further analyzing the figures for overall payment error (overpayments 
combined with underpayments) the results indicate that: 

• Student error totaled $439 million, with an average of $486 
for the 32 percent of cases in which it occurred., 

• Institutional error totaled $3 86 million, with an average of 
$460 million for the 30 percent of cases in which occurred. 

These figures indicate that payment error in the Pell Grant program 
affects approximately one-half of all students, with students 
contributing a larger share of error than institutions. These results 
are similar to the 1982-83 study as presented in Table 4-2, but represent 
a slight increase in the percentage of students with Pell Grant payment 
error. 



i 

f TABLE 4-1 

I PAYMEHT EBROB* IM TEDB PELL GIAMT PSOGBAM 

STUDEMT AND INSTXTUTIOHAL BRftOBS, 
1985-86 



Source of 
Error 



Prograsi-wide 
PaywieBt Error 

(\ of $ 
It Milliont) Awarded) 



Percentage Mean Error 

of Becipiente per Becipient 
With Error with Error($) 



Absolute 
Student Error 



Student Over- 
awards 

Student Under- 
awards 

Net Student 
Error 



Absolute 

Institutional 

Error 



Institutional 
Overawards 

Institutional 
Underavrards 

Net Institu- 
tional Error 



439 

356 

84 
272 



386 
260 

126 

134 



12 
10 



11 
7 



32.3 
23.2 

9.1 

32.3 



30.0 
18.4 

11.6 

30.0 



486 

547 

328 
300 



460 
504 

390 

158 



* Using a ♦ $50 tolerance 
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The amount of student error in the Pell program for the current study 

^.^A fcU^ inoo DO n Cfc*«.^ Tu«.A^ m.^^ 2 fp-oWi^ A ^ r*- 

aiA\A \.AAV AVWA^WV XCTJkJk kd'WCIM'C XAAACV «» U UW JT OfcC WfcVOVAAUWt AAA * U-M ^ '«-*'•.• AW AO 

I 

^ apparent that# in terms of student error # there has been a slight change 

[ between the studies. The percentage of program funds awarded in error is 

12 percent for the current study - a small decrease (1 percentage point) 
from the Pell Stage Three study. The percentage of recipients with 
student error also remained very similar - approximately one-third of 
Pell recipients have student error for both the current and previous 
studies* 



Table 4-2 presents the error estimates for institutional payment 
error in the Pell program from the Pell Stage Three and the current 
study. The percentage of cases with error shows an increase of 
approximately 5 percentage points from the previous study. The percent 
of program funds awarded in error decreased slightly because the size of 
the Pell program increased at a faster rate than the amount of 
institutional errors. 

Changes in the methodology, student and institutional 
characteristics, and the programs themselves should be considered when 
interpreting the data from the two rtudies as discussed in Chapter 3. 



4.3 STUDENT AND INSTITUTIONAL ERROR IN THE CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAMS 



In this section we present the errors made by students (and their 
parents) and institutions in the Campus-Based programs. These errors are 
presented by: 
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tABLB 4-2 

FELL GIANT PROGRAM ABSOLtJTB IRRCHt ISTIMATBS*, 
1985-86 AMD 1982-83 



Student Error 



ProgrM-wide 
Payiwnt Irror 

(\ of $ 
($ Millloa«)Awarded) 



Percentage of 
Recipients with Error 



Academic Year 1985-86 439 12 
Academic Year 1982-83 318 (328<»*) 13 (14**) 



32.3 

30.9 (39.4**) 



Instittttional Error 



Program-wide 
Payment Error 

(\ of $ 
(t Millions)Awarded) 



Percentage of 
Recipient! with Error 



Academic Year 1985-86 
Academic Year 1982-83 



386 11 

315 (321**) 13 (13**) 



30.0 

24.9 (33.5**) 



* Using a ♦ 50 tolerance. 

** These are the enor estimates using a ^ $2 tolerance as originally done 
in the Pell, Stage Three study. 
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• Need error 

e Awards in excess of need error, and 

• Distributioj*al error, 

4. 3*1 Student and Institutional Need Error in the Campus-Based Programs 

A need error or change occurs whenever values used by the institution 
to calculate a student's- need are different from the best values 
developed using the data collected in the study. Table 4-3 decomposes 
need error into student and institutional errors. The results indicate 
the following: 



• Student error totaled $835 million, with an average of $1,012 
for the 65 percent of cases in which it occurred, 

• Institutional error totaled $353 million, with an average of 
$877 for the 32 percent of cases in which it occurred. 



Student need error affects almost twice as many recipients as 
institutional need error (65 percent versus 32 percent), which is a 
function .of how need error is defined. Mean error per recipient with 
error is $1^012 for student error and $877 for institutional error, again 
student error is greater than institutional error. Program-wide error 
attributable to student error was over two times as high as institutional 
($835 million versus $353 million). Clearly, student need error 
contributes a much larger percentage of error to net neec error than 
institutional need error* 
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TABLS 4-3 

mm SEROR* III IHB CAMPUS-BASED PBOGRAMS 
BY STUDEMT AMD ZNSTITUmOIIAL SBfiOBS^ 
1985-86 



Source of Error 



Prograii-wide 

Error 
(> Millions) 



PcrcMtage Mean Error 

of BecipioDts per Becipient 
With Error with Errord) 



Absolute Student 

Need Error 835 

Student Overstatements 619 
of Need 



64.5 
42.4 



1,012 
1,139 



Student Understatements 
of Need 



216 



22.0 



767 



Net Student Need Error 403 

Absolute Institutional 353 
Need Error 



64.5 
31.5 



488 
877 



Institutional Over- 
statements of Need 



227 



16.9 



1,049 



Institutional Under- 
statements of Need 



126 



14.6 



677 



Net Institutional 
Need Error 



100 



31.5 



249 



* Using a ► $50 tolerance 
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4, 3*2 Student and Institutional Awards in Excess of Meed in the 
Cattpus-Based Prograsis 

Awards in excess of need occur with overstatements, where best need 
falls below the award. The motivation for this type of definition comes 
from a strict interpretation of Federal regulations. According to the 
regulations, an overpayment or overaward can occur only when the student 
is awarded aid in excess of need. Awards in excess of need may be 
attributable to either student or institutional ^rror. We present awards 
in excess of need error by student and institutional errors in Table 
4-4, The results indicate the following: 

• Student error totals $137 million, with an average of $844 
for the 13 percent of cases in which it occurs, 

• Institutional error totals $136 million, with an average of 
$793 for the 13 percent of cases in which it occurs. 

Student error contributes essentially the same amount of error to 
awards in excess of need as institutional error; institutional error 
contributes only $1 million less than student error. Similarly, both 
student and institutional error affect 13 percent of recipients with 
awards in excess of need error. These error figures are similar because 
institutional errors, such as categorical errors, lead to overawards more 
often than student errors which tend to lead to over- or understatements 
of need but do not necessarily result in overawards. The mean error per 
recipient with error is also approximately the same, i.e., student error 
averages $844 and institutional averages $793, a slight difference of $51 
in mean error per recipient. 
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TABLE 4-4 

AWAHDS IN SXCESS OF NEED* IN THE CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAMS 
BY STUDENT AND INSTXfUXiOHAL SiEOiS, 
1985-86 



Source of Error 

Student Error 
Institutional Error 



Program-vide 
Awards in Excess 
of Need Error 

(8 Millioas) 

137 
136 



Percentage 
of Recipients 
With Error 

12,7 

13.4 



Mean Error 
per Recipient 
with Error($) 

844 

793 



* Using a $50 tolerance 



so 
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4.3.3 Student And Institutional Distributional Error in the Campus-Based 
Prugrasis 

Distributional error estimates the potential impact of all need 
changes by repackaging Campus-Based awards using unique institutional 
packaging parameters for students at each institution. The recalculated 
award is subtractfcv' from the actual award and the resulting figure is 
distributional error. Student and institutional distributional error is 
presented in Table 4-5. The figures presented for distributional error 
are absolute, therefore understatements are not offset by 
overstatements. The results indicate the following: 

• Student error totals $475 million, with an average of $613 
for the 61 percent of the cases in which it occurs. 

• Institutional error totals $206 million, with an average of 
$590 for the 27 percent of cases in which it occurs. 

Student error affects more than twice as many recipients with 
distributional error (61 percent) as institutional error (27 percent). 
Similarly, program-wide distributional error totals $475 million for 
student error, more than twice the total amount of institutional error, 
which totals $206 million. Mean error per recipient with distributional 
error is the only measure that is approximately the same, with an average 
of $613 for student error and $590 for institutional error, a difference 
of only $23 per recipient. These figures are similar in magnitude to 
need errors discussed earlier because distributional error calculates the 
potential impact of all need changes. 
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TABLE 4 --5 

DISTSIBOTIOMAL ERROR* XV THE CAMPUS-EASED PROGRAMS 
BT STUDENT AHD mSTItUTIONAL ERRORS^ 



Source of Srror 

Absolute Student Error 

Student Overawards 

Student Underawardi» 

Absolute Institutional 
Error 

Institutional Overawards 
Institutional Underavards 



Progrw-wide 
Distributional 
Error 
($ Millions) 

475 

301 

174 



206 
125 
81 



Percentage 
of Recipients 
With Error 

60.5 

37,0 

23.5 

27.3 
15.5 
11.9 



Mean Error 
per Recipient 
ifith Errord) 

613 

636 

577 

590 
632 
534 



♦ Using a +$50 tolerance 



4.4 STUDKMT AMD INSTITUTIONAL ERROR IH THE GSL PROGRAM 



In this section we present the errors made by students (and their 
parents) and institutions in the GSL certification process, A GSL 
certification error occurs whenever the amount certified exceeds the 
difference between the cost of attendance and the resources available to 
meet these expenses. Table 4-6 provides the figures for student and 
institutional error for the GSL program. The results indicate the 
following: 

• Student error averaged $1,065 for the 11 percent of 
recipients with error* resulting in a total of $393 million, 

♦ Institutional error averaged $1/238 for the 14 percent of the 
cases in error* resulting in a total of $587 million. 

In the Pell and Campus-Based programs* student error either exceeded 
institutional error or was approximately equal (with student error in 
each measure still slightly higher). In the GSL program, institutional 
certification error is higher "or all measures than student error. 
Institutional error affects 14 percent of the certifications with error, 
while student error affects 11 percent. Institutional error accounts for 
$587 million in program-wide error; approximately one-third more than 
student error which accounts for $393 in program-wide error. The mean 
error per certification with error was also about $17 5 larger per 
certification with error for institutional error ($1,238) than student 
error ($1,065). 



TABLE 4-6 



CKSTiriCATIQN E8S0R* IN THE GSL PSOGRAM 
ET STUDENT AND INSTITUTIONAL ESKORS, 
1985-86 



Error 
Definitioo 



Progru-vide Percontage Mean Error 

Error of Certifications per Certification 

(S Killions) »» with Error with Error($) 



Student Error 393 
Institutional Error 587 



10,6 
13,5 



1,065 
1,238 



* Overcertif ications using a $50 tolerance 

** Due to revision in the estimate of total GSL loan volume/ 
figures should be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 
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SIGNIFICANT ERRORS IN EACH OF THE TITLE IV PROGRAMS 



This chapter focuses on error of the most detailed level. Error is 
decomposed beyond the student/institutional errors presented in Chapter 
4. As error is further decomposed, the measures of error come closer to 
the roots of error. Student error measures the component of overall 
error attributable to student misreporting. Institutional error measures 
the component of overall error attributable to institutional 
inaccuracies. These errors were further decomposed to identify specific 
components of student and institutional error. Student errors caused by 
misreporting of individual or groups of application items were measured. 
Institutional errors caused by specific institutional inaccuracies were 
also measured. Each application item was tested for its contribution to 
student error. While each application item's contribution is tabulated 
in Appendix C, a subset containing the most significant items is 
discussed in this Chapter. Similarly, only those institutional 
inaccuracies to which significant institutional error is attributable are 
presented in Chapter 5. 

Esamination of the significant errors in each of the prograjns led to 
the following findings: 

• Errors in other non-taxable income, home equity and 
dependency status contribute the most to net student error in 
the Pell Grant program. 

• Enrollment status error was the most frequent institutional 
error in the Pell Grant program. 

• Student's expected taxable and non-taxable income contribute 
the most to net student need error in the Campus-Based 
programs. 
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• Errors in factoring Pell awards into the Campus-Based need 
formulation contributed to a large portion of the 
institutional error* 

• Crossing the $30,000 family AGI threshold was associated with 
a large portion of GSL student certification error* 

• The failure to use the GSL tables properly had the largest 
impact on institutional GSL certification error* 



A comparison of Stage Two findings regarding significant errors to 
other studies reveals: 



• The relative ranking of application items by net contribution 
to Pell student error is fairly consistent over time* 

• The ranking of institutional errors in the Pell Grant program 
also remained consistent between years* 

• Student's prospective income items topped the list of student 
errors in the Campus-Based programs in both Stage One and 
Stage Two* 

« Number in college and home equity were ranked significantly 
higher in Stage Two than in Stage One* 

• Institutional errors in the Campus-Based programs remained 
consistent* 

• Family AGI error is a consistently significant component of 
GSL student certification error* 

• Among GSL institutional errors, the frequency of errors in 
factoring Pell awards increased while cost of attendance 
errors decreased* 



These iindings are discussed in more detail in the sections which 
follow, 

5.1 SIGNIFICANT ERRORS IN THE PELL GRANT PROGRAM 

In this section we present components of error in the Pell Grant 
program* In Chapter 4, overall Pell error was decomposed into student 
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error and institutional error. This section will further decompose error 
into the marginal effects of misreporting application items on student 
error and of specific mistakes made by institutions on institutional 
error. This deeper decomposition allows us to get closer to the root or 
source of error, thereby facilitating identifying corrective actions. 

5. 1.1 Student Error 

This subsection examines the misreporting of application items by 
Pell recipients. Rates and average discrepancies are presented for 
selected application items for independent and dependent students. Hates 
and amounts of marginal error associated with selected individual 
application items and selected groups of application items are presented 
and discussed. Finally, individual application items are ranked by net 
program-wide marginal error and these ranks are compared to the ranks 
from the 1982-33 study (Pell Stage Three). 

Student Application Item Discrepancies 

Student error can occur whenever the value reported by the student 
differs from the "best** value for any application item. Tables 5-1 and 
5-2 present the rates and amounts of discrepancies in selected 
application items for independent and dependent recipients respectively. 
The tables dichotomize discrepancies into those for which reported values 
favor the applicant when compared to the best values and those for which 
reported values are against the applicant when compared to the best 
values. Both tables use a $50 tolerance for dollar-valued items and 
exclude dependency switchers. For some items, the statistics are further 
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TMLE 5-1 

RM^AMD AMOURS OP OISCRB>ANar* Hf 
SttBCTH) SniDSSfT APPLIGKnON ITEMS FOR 

iNDBPoiDBNr STumrrs in the pell grmtt program 

1985-86 



fJelected Application lte« 


No 

Oiscrepancjr 


Reported Values 
Against Applicant 


Reported Values 
Favorim Applicant 




Percent 


Percent 


Mean 




neon 


Adjusted Gross Income 


86.8 


5.1 


1811 


8.0 


9209 


Student's Earned Income 


83.2 


4.3 


872 




3822 


Spouse's Earned Income 


93.7 


3.6 


2220 


2.7 


4480 


U.S. Income Tax 


87.4 


8.6 


401 


J. 9 


301 


Cash, Checking, and Savings 


78.2 


2.9 


724 


18.9 


349 


Number in College 


S2.6 


4.0 


N/A 


3.3 


N/A 


Household Size 


86.6 


8.1 


N/A 


5.4 


N/A 


Home Equity 

None Reported 

Positive Value Reported 


91.0 
96.8 
46.3 


2.0 
0 

17.4 


5867 
5867 


7.0 
3.2 
36.3 


6372 
11546 
2764 


Other Nontaxable Income** 
None Reported 
Positive Value Reported 


75.3 
73.2 
84.5 


0 
0 
0 




24.7 
26.8 
15.5 


1608 
1623 
1503 



** Sk"^ ^ - ? tolerance and excluding dependency status switchers. 

riinL ''^"^ '?''°"^ i"'^^'^^^^ ''^'^^ ^»99ort, welfare benefits, unemployment 

compensation, worker's compensation, and married couple deduction among other it eJT 
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SMBS MTO Moais or Diacniimar* n 
DBPBonrr siudbrs n ihb nu. grmr nioGmM, 

1985-86 




I 



Selected Application Iten 


MO 

Discrepancy 


Kepoixsa vsiUM 
Against Applicant 


Reported Values 
Favorinv Applicant 




Percent 


Percent Mean 


Percent 


Mean 


Adjusted Gross Income 


89.8 


4.7 2768 


5.4 


5147 


Father's Earned Income 


78.5 


11.6 5586 


9.9 


6486 


Mother's Earned Income 


85.6 


7.1 2197 


7.3 


4039 


U.S. Income Tax 


78.9 


14.9 789 


6.1 


752 


Cash, Checking, and Savings 


69.5 


8.1 562b 


22.4 


953 


Number in College 


83.6 


7.3 N/A 


9.1 


N/A 


Household Size 


70.4 


9.8 N/A 


19.8 


N/A 


Student's Base-Year Income 


63.1 


14.1 664 


22.9 


i314 


Student's Expected Income 


35.8 


17.8 1084 


46.4 


1733 


Home Equity 

None RpDort:pd 

Positive Value Reported 


59.1 
40.2 


8 . 1 6679 
u — 
13.7 6679 


32.8 
13.2 
46.2 


14,399 
29,491 
11,436 


Other Nontaxable Income** 

Mono P^^sv^r•^■ 

Positive Value Reported 


83.8 
81.5 


0 

U — 
0 


16.2 
14.7 
18.5 


1642 
2406 

789 


Student's Net Assets 
None Reported 
Positive Value Reported 


70.4 
71.8 
66.4 


0 
0 
0 


29.6 
28.2 
33.6 


342 

323 
386 


Medical Expenses 
None Reported 
Positive Value Reported 


78.1 
92.6 
66.8 


15.3 932 
7.4 1107 
21.5 885 


6.6 

0 

11.7 


699 
699 



* Using a + $50 tolerance and excltiding dependency status switchers. 
** Other nontaxable income includes child support, welfare benefits, uneatployment 
opMMnsatimi, and Mrried coi^le deduction. aaoag/Oth«r4te^ ... -RQ 



divided to show differences in discrepancy between students who reported 
a value of zero and those who reported a positive value. This is of 
interest in an item such as home equity becaure it identifies verified 
home owners who reported no home equity. 

Table 5-1 lists the major application items which pertain to 
independent students and for which significant discrepancy was observed. 
Other non-taxable income has the highest aggregate discrepancy rate for 
independent Pell recipients. Nearly one-fourth of all independent 
recipients under-reported other non-taxable income by over $1600. Over 
one-fourth of the independent recipients who reported no other 
non-taxable income actually received an average of over $1600 in other 
non-taxable income. (Other non-taxable income includes child support/ 
welfare benefits, unemployment compensation, worker's compensation, and 
married couple deduction among other items.) On the aggregate level, 
only 9 percent of independent students misreported home equity. Of those 
who reported a positive home equity, however, over half were discrepant 
by more than $50 and understatements were twice as frequent as 
overstatements. Table 5-1 excludes the 6.3 percent of recipients who 
reported that they were independent, but in fact were dependent. 
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Table 5-2 lists the major application items which pertain to 
dependent students and for which significant discrepancy was observed. 
Student's expected income was discrepant more often than any other 
application item for dependent recipients. Nearly two-thirds of the 
dependent recipients failed to estimate their expected income within $50 
of the best value. Nearly half of all dependent recipients 
underestimated their expected income by an average of over 

5-6 



$1700. The Pell formula uses the expected income only when a dependent 
student expects to earn less than 60 percent of his or her base -year 
income. ^ Home equity is misreported by over 40 percent of dependent 
recipients. Home equity was understated about four times as often as it 
was overstated. Adjusted gross income had a low dis- "?pancy rate 
relative to other application items for dependent students. Table 5-2 
excludes the 1 • 2 percent of recipients who reported that they were 
dependent but in fact were independent. 

Marginal Errors Associated with Individual Application Items 

While item discrepancy measures the relative accuracy in reporting of 
various data items, it does not adequately explain the effects of 
misreporting on student error. Application item value j are mapped into 
the Student Aid Index (SAI) by the Pell Grant formula. The award is then 
determined as a function of SAI, cost of attendance and enrollment 
status. Of the three parameters determining the award, only SAI is 
affected by changes in student application items values. A unit change 
in any application item does not generally lead to a proportional change 
in award nor in SAI. The SAI formula is not a continuous linear f. notion 
of the application items, but rather an algorithm which binds together a 
series of calculations with conditional statements. The sensitivity of 
the SAI algorithm to application items may depend upon the level of the 
application item and may be controlled by thresholds for some items. For 
example, assets are protected below a certain level. Marginal error 
measures the impact of individual application items on error. 
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To calculate the marginal errors^ a baseline award must first be 
determined using the SAI obtained from applicant reported values and the 
cost of attendance and enrollment status used by the institution in 
making the actual award. The marginal award for each application item is 
then calculated by replacing the reported value for that item with the 
best value for that item and holding all other values constant. The 
marginal error for an application item is the difference between the 
baseline award and the marginal award calculated for that item. The 
marginal error for an application item measures the error removed if that 
item were independently verified. Note that the sum of marginal errors 
across all data items does not equal the estimated total student error. 
This is because the sum of the errorL removed by independently replacing 
each reported value with a best value does not equal the error removed by 
replacing all reported values at once with the respective best values. 

Table 5-3 lists rates and amounts of marginal error for selected 
application items. To illustrate the difference between item discrepancy 
and marginal error, let us compare statistics for other non-taxable 
income between Table 5-1 and Table 5-3. In Table 5-1, 24.7 percent of 
independent recipients understated their other non-taxable income by an 
average of $1608. Table 5-3 shows that this level of misreporting led to 
an average overaward of $386 in 9.3 percent of independent recipients. 

The application items are listed in descending order of net 
program-wide error . Other non- taxable income has the largest net 
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TAtLE S-3 
HOmOUM. APfLICATIM ITEMS 
J!SIL¥ jli?«^"««T INMCT ON 
«06MH-M0E PEll STUDCNT EiRM*. 
I98S*«6 



Itm 

Other NonUxable Income** 
Independents 
Dependents 

Home Equity 

Independents 
Dependents 

Dependency Status*** 
Independents 
Dependents 

Dependent Student's Assets 
(Dependent Students Only) 

Student*s Expected Income 
(Dependent Students Only) 

Household Siz« 
Independents 
Dependents 

Adjusted Gross Income 
Independents 
Dependents 

Number in College 
Independents 
Dependents 



(WiiMfi $50) 



fftcctat Huo 



T«U1 



ToUl 

it Hinimiii 



Total 

It Mlllimii) 



92.9 
90.7 

OA 7 


0 
0 






7.1 
9.3 
5.2 


378 
386 
367 


75.1 
46.0 
29.1 


75.1 
46*0 

29.1 


93.5 
99.7 

OO. 4 


0.8 
0.1 
1 .4 


302 
100 
313 


6.6 
0.1 
6.5 


5.8 
0.2 
10.5 


439 
376 
440 


7C.6 
0.9 
69.7 


64.0 
0.8 
63.2 


97.8 
95.7 


0.1 
0.3 
0 


905 
905 


3.4 
3.4 


2.1 
4.1 
0.4 


850 
854 
815 


48.8 
44.2 
4.5 


45.4 
40 fi 
4.5 


86.3 


0 






13.7 


172 


35.4 




95.8 


0.7 


393 


4.1 


3.4 


706 


36.7 


32.6 


90.6 
96.8 
85.3 


2.9 
1.1 
4.4 


322 
566 
270 


26.3 
8.2 
18.2 


6.5 
2.1 
10.2 


312 
647 
254 


56.2 
17.1 
39.1 


29.9 
8.9 
2C.9 


96.6 
96.7 
96.5 


1.5 
1.8 
1.2 


286 
259 
320 


11.8 
6.1 
5.7 


1.9 
1.5 
2.3 


600 
649 
573 


32.3 
12.3 
20.1 


20.6 
6.2 
14.4 


95.6 
98.8 
92.9 


1.5 
0.8 
2.1 


271 

286 
266 


11.2 
2.9 
8.3 


2.9 
0.4 
5.0 


367 
344 
368 


29.7 
1.8 
27.8 


18.4 
-1.1 
19.5 



• 



Using a ± $50 tolerance 

So"?^55!tfSri::?riav": J^n'^lslnj"" °' "^'^ ^"co-*. ""--awards ar. not possible because 

{LrmtnTii" * "t^S"--*"! -••o'- -ere considered eligible, dependency status overa-ards would increase 
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marginal error • Because of a specification in the best value selection 
procedure which selected reported values over smaller verified values^ 
there are no underawards for other non-taxable income. This procedure 
was necessary because recipients report the amount of total non-taxable 
income yet document the component amounts individually. Therefore, a 
documented total smaller than the reported amount could have occurred 
because a recipient could not find documentation for one or more items. 
While dependency status errors are infrequent, the net program-wide 
marginal error is the third largest among all application items. 



Marginal Errors Associated with Groups of Application Items 



The concept of marginal error can also be extended to groups of 
application items. The baseline award is the same as for individual item 
marginals. The marginal awards are calculated by replacing reported 
values with best values for selected groups of application items. For 
example, marginal income tax item error is calculated by using best 
values for adjusted gross income, U.S. income taxes, exemptions, income 
portions, medical deductions, and itemized deductions; and reported 
values for all other application items. 



Table 5-4 lists marginal errors for selected groups of application 
items. Application items have been logically grouped to represent items 
that might be verified concurrently. The table shows that if best values 
for all prospective items (taxable and non-taxable incom.-^. household 
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TM3LB 5-4 

GRCDFS OF XmJCmm TTOB HKVINB a SIOIIFICSgiT IMPACT 

CM progrmmhob pbu. student error,* 

1985-86 



NO ERROR 



UHDBRMARD 



OVBtMARD 



I 





(Within $50) 












ItWi 


Percent 


Percftut 


Mean 


($ Millions) 


Percent 


Mean 


ProsDGctiive IncnmA Items 


97 5 


0 4 




A Q 
9 • O 




boo 




99 6 


n 1 




U* X 


U.J 


1 Oil 

164 


Dependents 


95.7 


0.7 


394 


4.1 


3.6 


689 


Household Sizp Anrl 














Ntunbei^ in Colleoe 


87 8 




oxo 


0 / • D 






Independents 


95.7 


1.9 


455 


11.0 


2.4 


633 


Dependents 


81.1 


6.2 


281 


26.4 


12.7 


337 


All Prosoective Items 




4 S 


ft 

0X0 






453 


I ndependen t 8 


95.4 


2.0 


431 

TZ W X 


XX • X 


^ . o 




Dependents 


78.4 


6.7 


289 


29.2 


15.0 


432 


Income Tax Items 


91.1 


5.8 


218 


35.0 


3.1 


425 


Independents 


94.0 


3.6 


231 


10.6 


2.4 


441 


Dependents 


88.7 


7.6 


213 


24.4 


3.7 


416 


Non-Taxable Income Items 


92.5 


0.5 


408 


5.8 


7.1 


313 


Independents 


92.0 


0.2 


1108 


2.6 


7.9 


230 


Dependents 


92.8 


0.8 


272 


3.2 


6.4 


399 


Asset Items 


92.6 


1.0 


297 


8.1 


6.4 


431 


Independents 


98.7 


0.5 


150 


0.9 


0.9 


232 


Dependents 


87.5 


1.4 


339 


7.2 


11.1 


444 
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ing a 4; $50 tolerance 



size, and number in college) were known, nearly $160 million in absolute 
error could be eliminated. Prospective items are, however, the most 
difficult to verify since applicants must estimate future values of these 
items. Marginal tax item error (includes items on the IRS tax form, AGI, 
U.S. taxes paid, exemptions, etc.) accounts for over $70 million in 
absolute error, but only $2 r.illion in net error. This indicates that 
there is a large amount of tax item error that is masked when looking at 
net error. This table also shows that non-taxable income items and asset 
items have a significant impact on error, accounting for $67.2 million 
and $8b.l million in error respectively. 

Comparison of Ranks with the Pell Stage Three 

Because of the many changes that have transpired in the Pell program 
during the 3 years between Title IV Stage Two and Pell Stage Three and 
because the value cf money is not constant with time, ranks of net 
marginal error associated with application items are the most meaningful 
measure of comparison between the two studies. Table 5-5 shows that of 
the top 10 marginal errors for 1985-86, all were ranked in the top 11 in 
1982-83. This shows that the application items which cause the highest 
net marginal errors in 1985-86 also caused the highest marginal errors in 
1982-83. There were some relative changes in the rankings that could 
have occurred due to changes in validation. The change in the relative 
ranking of home equity could also have occurred due to the fact that* in 
general, home values have increased and the asset protection amount has 
remained the same between the two studies, thus leaving more 
opportunities for error. 
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TABLE S-5 

A CXMPAKI80M Of lAMRS OT IHE IMPACT OH 
MET PBOGEAN-WXDE PELL STUDENT EIROR FOR 
INDIVIDUAL APPLICATION ITENS 
1982-83 AND 1985-86 



Ranks 

Item 1985-86 1982--83 



Other Nontaxable Income 1 2 

Home Equity 2 5 

Dependency Status 3 1 

Dependent Student's Assets 4 6 

Student's Expected Taxable Income 5 

Household Size 6 3 

Adjusted Gross Income 7 7 

Number in College 8 4 

Dependent Student's Income ' 9 8 

Investment Equity 10 11 

AFDC 11 12 

Dependent's Nontaxable Income 12 

Business/Farm Equity 13 15 

Cash/Checking/Savings 14 16 

Student's Expected Nontaxable Income 15 

Educational VA Bs^nefits 16 13 

Dependent's Taxes Paid ]7 

Elementary and Secondary Tuition 18 19 

Parent's Marital Status 19 14 

Student's Spouse's Expected Income 20 

Student's Marital Status 21 20 

Mother's/Spouse's Earned Income 22 10 

Medical Expenses 23 17 

Fathf > 's/Student 's Earned Income 24 18 

Social Security Benefits 25 21 

Federal Taxes Paid 26 9 
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5.I.2 Institutional Error 



Pell institutional error can be separated into four components: 

• Cost of Attendance Error: Errors made in determining cost 
of attendance that would have impacted the amount awarded. 
Does not include miscalculations of cost that would have had 
no effect on award (e.g. , cost miscalculations where both 
reported and best cost were over $3,500), 

• Enrollment Status Error: The impact on award of the 
difference between best and reported enrollment status. 
Reported enrollment status was not directly available — the 
fraction listed on the SAR does not ref lecc a full year * s 
enrollment and may not be completed accurately — and had to 
be estimated by comparing the amount disbursed to the 
scheduled full-time award based on reported data. Best 
enrollment status is what the student's enrollment status 
actually was. 

• Calculation Error: The difference between the amount 
disbursed by the institution and the amount that should have 
been disbursed based on reported SAI# reported cost of 
attendance, and reported enrollment status. 

• Categorical Error: Combined impact of awards to students 
with the following mistakes: 



having a Bachelor's Degree 

not making Satisfactory Academic Progress (second and 
later disbursements only) 

not having a Financial Aid Transcript (second and later 
disbursements only) 

not having a Selective Service Compliance Statement 

defaulting on a loan at that institution 

not having a Statement of Educational Purpose. 



A breakdown of these individual categorical errors is presented in 
Appendix C, 

Table 5-6 describes each of the Pell marginal institutional errors. 
Enrollment status error occurred most frequently, more than twice as 
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TMLI 5-6 

siGHiFicMrr ooMranans or nor iw i u iowM. 

BRROR* Hr 1HB PKi. mOGRMI. 
1985-86 



It( 



wo BBMR 

C within $50) 



Percent Mean ($ Milliona) 



OVBRMMID 



Total 

Percent Mean ($ Millions) 



Total 
($ Milliona) 



Enrollment Status Error 


81.8 


8.3 


434 


100.9 


9.9 


401 


110.5 


9.6 


Cost of Attendance Error 


92.7 


2.2 


381 


24.0 


5.0 


230 


32.3 


8.3 


Calculation Error 


92.3 


4.6 


346 


43.9 


3.2 


536 


47.6 


3.7 


Categorical Error*^ 


95.9 




N/A 




4.1 


997 


114.2 


114.2 



•Using a ± $50 tolerance 

Categorical errors only result in overawards 
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often as cost of attendance, calculation, and categorical error, .With 
the exception of calculation error, underawards occurred with the same 
frequency and magnitude as overawards« The relatively even distribution 
of underawards and overawards indicates that institutional error occurred 
with no tendency to either favor or penalize recipients. Categorical 
error, while having the lowest incidence of error, also had high net 
payment consequences. This inconsistency occurred because categorical 
errors are always overawards and usually lead to the entire award being 
considered in error. 

In Table 5-7 a comparison between 1982-83 and 1985-86 of the percent 
of cases containing each of the marginal institutional errors is 
presented. Given the changes in award amounts and program funding 
between studies, we felt it was better to compare the percent of cases in 
error rather than means or totals. Even this comparison should bp made 
with caution considering the large variances surrounding the estimates of 
error below the student and institutional level. The Table indicates 
that the relative ranking of errors remained consistent between years 
with a decline, albeit small in some cases, in rrror rates occurring over 
time. 

5.2 SIGNIFICAKT ERRORS IN TEL CAMPUS-BASED PRCXjRAMS 

Overall Campus Based need error was decomposed into student error and 
institutional error in Chapter 4. As in Pell, error can be further 
decomposed into the marginal effects of m.'sreporting application items on 
student error and of institutional mistakes on institutional error. 
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TJLBLS 5-7 
COMPOMEMTS OF IMSTITUTIGMAL ESBOB 
IN THE PELL PBOGSAN, 1985-86 AMD 1982-83 



PBSCEMTAGE OP CASES IX BBBOB 
1985-86 * 1982-83 ** 

Cost of Attendance Error 
Enrollment Status Error 
Calculation Error 
Categorical Error 

* Using a +$50 tolerance 
** Using a +$2 tolerance 



7.3 
18.2 
7.7 
4.1 



10.8 
22.3 
12.3 
5.2 
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5*2. 1 Student Error 

Rates and average discrepancies are presented for selected 
application items for independent and dependent students « Rates and 
amounts of marginal error associated with selected individual application 
items and selected groups of application items are presented and 
discussed. Finally/ individual application items are ranked by net 
program-wide marginal error and these ranks are compared to the ranks 
from the 1983-34 study (Title IV Stage One). 

Student Application Item Discrepancies 

Student error can occur whenever the value reported by the student 
differs from the *'best** value for any application item. Tables 5-8 and 
5-9 present the rates and average aiiiounts of discrepancies in selected 
application items for independent and dependent students respectively. 
Discrepancies are divided into groups which distinguish the direction of 
the discrepancy. A discrepancy in which the reported value would result 
in a lovjer Expected Family Contribution (EFC) than the best value, favors 
the applicant. Conversely, a discrepancy in which the reported value 
would result in a higher Expected Family Contribution than the best value 
is against the applicant. Both tables use a +$50 tolerance for 
dollar-valued items and exclude dependency switchers. A further 
breakdown of discrepancy statistics is given for selected application 
items. In addition to the aggregate statistics , rates and average 
amounts are given for applicants reporting zero for that item and 
separately for applicants reporting a positive value. 
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TABLE 5-8 
RATES AND AMOUNTS OF DISCRBPAICT* IN 
SHiBCTH) APPLICATIOH ITBC5 FOR 
INDEPENDBIT STUDBRS IN THE >CAMPUS~BASB) PROGRAMS, 

1985-86 



Selected Application Iteaa 



Adjusted Gross Income 

Student's Expected , 
Taxable Income 

Cash, Checking and Savings 

Household Size 

Number in College 

Spouse's Expected 
Taxable Income 

None Reported 

Positive Value Reported 

Expected Nontaxable Income 
None Reported 
Positive Value Reported 

Home Equity 

None Reported 

Positive Value Reported 

* Using a + $50 tolerance 



No Reported Values 

Discrepancy Against the Applicant 



Reported Values 
Favoring The Applicant. 



Percent 
80.8 
30.0 

76.0 
88.1 
94.5 



84.6 
95.9 
17.7 

78.6 
87.2 
27.6 

93.4 
99.1 
44.8 



Percent 
10.8 
24.1 

4.1 
7.1 
3.6 



6.0 

0 

41.9 

5.9 
0 

41.1 

2.7 

0 

25.3 



Mean 
2610 
1974 

584 
N/A 
N/A 

2776 
2776 
1163 
1163 
5570 
5570 



Percent 
8.4 
46.0 

19.8 
4.8 
1.9 



9.3 
4.1 
40.4 

15.5 
12.8 
31.3 

3.9 
0.9 
29.8 



Mean 
2944 

3027 

415 
N/A 
N/A 



4766 
7077 
3374 

2524 
2855 
1720 

6323 
21560 
2583 
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TMBtS 5-9 
RATES AMD MOUNTS OF DISCREPAMCT* IN 
SSLBCTBD T^PPUCKnON ITEMS FOR 
DEPHMDBIT STUDmrS IM THB CMffUS-BASED FROSMMS, 

1985-86 



Selected Applicati<m Itens 


No 

Di8Crepai3cy 


RepOSXM Valueo 

Aoainst the Applicant 


Reported Value* 
Favor inn The Applicant 




re r cent 


Mean 

rercenu uxscrepancy \*p / 


Percent 


Mean 
Discrepancy ($) 


Adjusted Gross Income 


QO A 


i •% oooo 


9.1 


3504 


Father's Earned Income 


TO O 
/Z . V 


Lo .7 Olio 


13.2 


6220 


Mother's Earned Income 


80.3 


9.9 3483 


9.8 


5102 


U.S. Income Tax 


1 ^ Q 




8.1 


1374 


Cash, Checking and Savings 


68.3 


11.8 4595 


19.9 


1296 


NUiuoer m v^oiiege 


1 




10.1 


N/A 


Household Size 


78.8 


6.8 N/A 


18.9 


N/A 


Home Equity 

None Reported 

Positive Value Reported 


53.0 
80.2 
42.1 


0 • ~ 
13.8 22,969 


37.2 
19.8 
44.1 


15,869 
33,576 
12,693 


Other Non-Taxable Income 
None Reported 
Positive Value Reported 


68.9 
63.3 
77.9 


U — 

0 

0 


31-1 
36.7 
22.1 


1177 
1142 
1138 


Dependent Student's Net Assets 65.6 
None Reported 63.1 
Positive Value Reported 70.5 


0 
0 
0 


34.4 
36.9 
29.5 


451 
430 
500 


Medical Expense 
None Reported 
Positive Value Reported 


hS.O 
S6.7 
57.7 


0 1065 
13.3 1298 
23.7 993 


12.0 
0 

18.6 


709 
709 


* Using a ± $50 toleranca 
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Of the Campus-Based recipients who reported to be independent/ 8*6 
percent were found to be dependent. Table 5-8 presents discrepancies for 
independent Campus-Based recipients* Student's expected taxeible income 
is misreported more often than any other application item for independent 
recipients and is underestimated nearly twice as often as overestimated. 
Less than 20 percent of the independent recipients who reported a 
positive value for spouse's expected taxable income estimated it within 
$50 of the best value* Over half of the independent recipients who 
reported owning a home failed to report home equity within $50 of th€ 
best value. 

Of the Campus-Based recipients who reported to be dependent* 0.5^ 
percent were found to be independent* Table 5-9 presents discrepancies 
for dependent Campus-Based recipients. Home equity is misreported more 
often than any other application item for dependent recipients. Nearly 
one-half of all dependent students misreported home equity. 
Underreporting of home equity was nearly four times as frequent as 
overreporting. 

Marginal Errors Associated with Individual Application Items 

In order to measure the effects of misreporting of application items 
on Campus-Based need* one must look beyond item discrepancy to marginal 
error. The application items are mapped into an Expected Family 



Tables presenting the rates of dependency status errors in the Pell* 
Campus-Based^ and GSL Programs are contained in Appendix £. 



Contribution (EFC) by the Family Contribution Formula or one of several 
similar EFC algorithms approved by the Department of Education, 
Campus-Based need is determined by subtracting the EFC and the total 
other aid (including Pell) received from the cost of attendance. The 
school, in individual cases, may adjust the calculated EFC if it believes 
that the figure does not accurately reflect the applicant's ability to 
contribute to his or her education. The actual Csmpus-Based award is not 
required to meet, but cannot exceed, the computed need. Application 
items not only affect the EFC, but also affect the Pell Grant which is 
considered among the other aid. An increase in AGI, for example, might 
cause the EFC to increase, but might also decrease the Pell Grant at the 
same time. It is often difficult to predict the effect that a change in 
an application item will have on Campus-Based need, especially for Pell 
recipients. Marginal student need error measures the effects of 
misreporting of application items on student need error. The marginal 
errors are calculated by first determining a baseline need using the EFC, 
other aid and cost of attendance used by the school. The marginal need 
is then calculated for each item by replacing the reported value with the 
best value and holding all other parameters constant. The marginal error 
for an application item is the difference between the baseline need and 
the marginal need. When the marginal need tails below the actual award 
that the student received, a marginal payment error occurs. The marginal 
need error for an application item measures the need error removed if 
that item were independently verified. The sum of the marginal need 
errors does not equal the net student need error. The sum of the error 
removed by independently verifying each application item is not the same 
as the error removed by verifying all application items at once. 
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Table 5-10 lists rates and amounts of marginal Campus-Based need 
error for selected individual application items. Statistics are given 
for all students as well as for independent and dependent students 
separately. The application items are listed in descending order of net 
program-wide marginal need error. The last item listed, AGI, has a net 
marginal need error of $8.5 million in understatements. The absolute 
marginal need error for AGI is $74.7 million. AGI was included in this 
list because of its underlying importance in need calculation and because 
of its large absolute marginal need error. 

A comparison of the statistics for home equity for dependent students 
illustrates the difference between item discrepancy and marginal error. 
Table 5-9 shows that 37.2 percent of all dependent students understated 
home equity by an average of $15/869. Table 5-10 shows that this level 
of understatement leads to an average of $475 in overstatement of need 
among 13.2 percent of depender.t students. 

Marginal Errors Associated with Groups of Application Items 

The concept of marginal need error can also be extended to groups of 
application items in the Campus-Based programs. This approach is similar 
to that used in Pell. However, need rather than awards are analyzed. 
The baseline need is the same as for individual item marginals. The 
marginal need is calculated by replacing reported values with best values 
for selected groups of application items. For example, marginal income 
tax item error is calculated by using best values for adjusted gross 
income, U.S. income taxes, exemptions, income portions, medical 
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'0' ■ 



HQ EtBOg 

(WltMn $50) 
Percent 



Student *s Expected Taxable Income 
Independents 
Dependents 

Student's Expected Non->Taxdble Income 
Independents 
Dependents 

Household Size 

Independents 
Dependents 

Number in College 

Independents 
Dependents 

Dependency Status 
^ Independents 
4N Dependents 

Other Non-Taxable Income 
Independents 
Dependents 

Student's Spouse's Expected Income 
Independents 
Dependents 

Home Equity 

Independents 
Dependents 

Dependent Student's and Spouse's Assets 
(Dependent Students Only) 

Adjusted Gross Income 
Independents 
Dependents 



83.9 
57.7 
98.0 

91.1 
81.8 
%.0 

87.4 
95.5 
82.8 

92.8 
98.4 
89.9 

96.8 
91.8 
99.5 

86.1 
94.8 
81,5 

96.5 
90.0 
100 

85.9 
97.9 
79.4 

84.7 



91.4 
96.5 
88.7 



•Using a ± $50 tolerance 
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TABLE S-11 
INDIVIOUAL AmiCATION I7CNS HAVING A 
SIGNIFICANT INMCT ON PMGIAIMIIDE 

CANPUS-MSED STUDENT NEED ERtNM^, tSBS^ 



UNDERSTATEMENT 



Total 



OVERSTATENENT 



ToUl 

(i Nilliaml 



kttMr4% in 
Excess mf NeH 



NET NEED 
EMOK 



Tsui 



5.7 
13.3 
1.5 

2.5 
4.9 

K2 

4.2 
1.6 
5.5 

3.1 
1.1 
4.1 

1.4 

3.6 
0.2 

4.2 
5.2 
3.6 

1.3 
3.7 
0 

5.0 
0.5 
7.4 

2.9 



988 
1022 
827 

823 
1028 
388 

428 
564 
406 

575 
2029 
368 

893 
890 
922 

354 
354 
355 

1540 
1540 



553 
515 
55^ 

94 



7K5 
61.0 
10.4 

26.3 
22.3 
4.0 

22.8 
4.1 
18.7 

22.6 
9.9 
12.6 

15.4 
14.2 
1.2 

18.8 
8.3 
10.5 

25.2 
25.2 



35.1 
1.0 
34.0 

2.3 



10.4 
28.9 
0.5 

6.4 
13.4 
2.7 

8.5 
2.4 
11.7 

4.1 
0.5 
6.0 

1.8 
4.6 
0.3 

9.7 
0 

15.0 

2.2 
6.4 
0 

9.2 
1.7 
13.2 

12.4 



1393 
1415 
725 

1701 
1824 
1378 

753 
501 
781 

934 
889 
937 

1777 
1874 
966 

341 

341 

1753 
1753 



494 
767 
475 

227 



186.3 
183.2 
3.1 

140-3 
109.0 
31.3 

81.6 
5,4 
76.1 

49.1 
2.1 
47.0 

41.4 
38.9 
2.4 

42.5 

42.5 

49.8 
49.8 



58.0 
5.8 
52.2 

23.5 



24.4 
24.4 
0 

35.9 
29.4 
6.5 

17.9 
0.4 
17.5 

13.0 
0.4 
12.7 

15.9 
14.8 
1.1 

6.8 

6.8 

9.6 
9.6 



16.0 
0.8 
15.9 

4.9 



114.8 
122.2 
-7.3 

114.0 
86.7 
27.3 

58.7 
1.3 
57.4 

26.5 



-7. 
34. 

26. 
24, 
1, 



23.7 
-6.3 
32.0 

24.5 
24.6 



22.9 
4.8 
18.2 

21.2 



3.8 
1.4 

5.1 



854 
850 
855 



41.6 
5.4 
36.2 



4.8 
2.0 
6.2 



541 
554 

539 



33.1 
5.1 
28.0 



11.3 
0 

11.3 



-^.5 
-0.3 
-8.2 
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deductions^ and itemized deductions; and reported values for all other 
application items. Looking at groups of apolication items could identify 
potential focal points for corrective actions given the similar nature of 
the items within a group. 

Table 5-11 lists marginal errors for selected groups of application 
items. Application items have been logically grouped to represent groups 
of items that might be verified concurrently. The table shows that if 
the best values for all prospective items were known, an estimated $570 
million in absolute need error and over $91 million in awards in excess 
of need could be eliminated. (Prospective items are, however, the most 
difficult to verify since applicants are asked to estimate future 
values.) The table also shows that marginal tax item error accounts for 
over $115 million in absolute need error, but results in a net need 
understatement of nearly $13 million and awards in excess of need of over 
$11 million. 

Coaiparison of Banks with Stage One 

Because of changes that also have transpired in the Campus-Based 
programs during the 2 years between Title IV Stage Two and Stage One 
(e.g, the imposition of a minimum contribution from income for 
independent students), ranks of net marginal need error associated with 
application items are the most meaningful measure of comparison between 
the two studies. Table 5-12 lists the ranks for the Campus-Based 
application items for 1985-86 and 1983-84. Student's taxable and 
non-taxable income have consistently been ranked one and two. Dependency 
Status continues to rank high, falling one position from fourth to 
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TABLE 5-11 
GROUK OF AmiCATION ITEMS 
WVING A SIGNIFICANT IMPACT ON 
CANPUS-«ASEO STUDENT NEED ERfiCR*. 

i9es-«6 



HQ am. UNDOtSTATDCKT OVEtSTATtWEMT 

AMaNt in 
Excess »f 

(Within $50) Tout ToUl NeH 

Percent tsnxot Heao (I Wlli flns) Eecceai Heu Miniims) ft Miiiinst 



Prospective Inctme Items 


76.1 


7.1 


1037 


93.8 


16.9 


1601 


345.6 


64.8 


251.8 


Independents 


42.7 


15.1 


1174 


79.4 


42.2 


1648 


311.3 


58.4 


231.9 


Dependents 


9'4.0 


2.8 


631 


14.4 


3.2 


1275 


34.3 


6.5 


19.9 


Household Size and 




















Number in College 


83.7 


6.1 


536 


4: 9 


10.2 


805 


105.4 


25.7 


63.5 


Independents 


94.6 


2.6 


1205 


13 


2.9 


553 


7.2 


0.8 


-6.6 


Dependents 


77.8 


8.0 


421 


28., 


14.2 


833 


98.2 


24.9 


70.1 


All Prospective Items 


62.6 


11.5 


850 


125.5 


25.8 


1345 


444.5 


91.5 


319.0 


Ind<^pendents 


41.7 


15.7 


1231 


86.5 


42.7 


1642 


313.5 


60.4 


227.0 


Dependents 


73.9 


9.3 


505 


39.0 


16.8 


938 


131.0 


31.1 


92 


Income T^x Items 


79.8 


9.9 


503 


64.0 


10.3 


388 


51.1 


11.6 


-12.9 


independents 


95.1 


1.8 


743 


6.1 


3.0 


483 


6.6 


0.9 


0.5 


Dependents 


71.5 


14.3 


486 


57.9 


14.2 


377 


44.6 


10.7 


-13.3 


Non-Taxable Items 


85.4 


4.3 


301 


16.4 


10.4 


389 


51.6 


8.7 


35.2 


Independents 


95.0 


4.3 


229 


4.4 


0.7 


1250 


3.6 


0.7 


-0.8 


Dependents 


80.2 


4.2 


341 


11.9 


15.6 


370 


48.0 


8.0 


36.1 


Asset Items 


80.9 


7.7 


447 


44.0 


11.4 


471 


69.0 


16.4 


25.0 


Independents 


92.5 


2.2 


227 


2.3 


5.3 


435 


10.3 


1.0 


8.0 


Dependents 


74.6 


10.6 


472 


41.7 


<4.8 


478 


58.8 


15.3 


17.1 



NET NEED 
ERgQg 



T0UI 



•Using a t $50 tolerance 



TABLE 5-12 

A COMPARISON OF RANKS OJt IMPACT ON NET PROGRAM-HIDE CAMPUS-BASED 
SHJDENT NEED ERROk FOR INDIVIDUAL APPLICATION ITEMS 



AND 


1QB5«S6 

A 70«#— 9 W 










Item 


1985-86 


1983- 


Student's ExDected Taxable Income 


1 


1 


Student's Expected Nontaxable Income 


2 


2 


Household Size 


3 


5 


Number in Colle9e 


4 


24 


Dependency Status 


5 


4 


Other Nontaxable Income 


w 


0 


Student's Soouse's Exoected Income 


7 




Home Equity 


3 


19 


Dependent Student's Net Assets 


Q 


7 


Social Securitv Benefits 


10 




Federal Taxes Paid 




X X 


Investment Ecjuity 


12 


2 1 


Father * s/Student * s Earned Income 


13 


3 


Business/Farm Equity 


14 


16 


Educational VA Benefits 


15 


10 


AFDC 


16 


14 


Dependent's Nontaxable Income 


17 


15 


Elementary and Secondary Tuition 


18 


17 


Parent's Marital Status 


19 




Student's Marital Status 


20 




Cash/Checking/ Savings 


21 


22 


Mother's/Spouse's Earned Income 


22 


23 


Dependent Student's Adjusted Gross Income 23 


13 


Adjusted Gross Income 


24 


6 


Medical Expenses 


25 


20 



fifth. Number in college moved signiiiC'i^ntly up the scale* rising from 
twenty-fourth to fourth. Home equity also moved up the scale from 
nineteenth to eighth. Adjusted gross income fell from sixth to 
twenty- fourth in the ranking. Many of the reasons for these changes in 
rankings are unclear given available data. 



5.2 .2 Institutional Error 



Campus -Based institutional error can be separated into seven 
components : 

• Errors in Factoring Fell Awards: The Pell award used by 
the institution in determining need for the Campus-Based 
programs differs from the award that should have been used 
based on reported SAI , best cost of attendance, and best 
enrollment status. These errors can cause both need errors 
and awards in excess of need. 

• Cost of Attendance Error: The cost of attendance used by 
the institution in determining need differs from the cost of 
attendance they should have used according to program 
regulations and their own policies. COA errors can cause 
need errors and awards in excess of need. 

• EFC Error: The institution made unexplained adjustments to 
one or more data elements comprising the EFC formula. This 
could lead to need errors or awards in exc6i>s of need. 

• Errors in Factoring GSL Awards: In cases where GSL was 
packaged before Campus-Based aid, the GSL resource used by 
the institution in determining need differs from the resource 
that should have been used controlling for any institutional 
errors made in certify *ng the GSL. This error can cause need 
errors and awards in excess of need. 

• Initial Overawards: The amount of Campus-Based aid awarded 
exceeded the amount of need calculated usjing all reported 
values. These errors can only cause awards in excess of need. 

• Disbursement Error: The amount of Campus-Based aid 
disbursed exceeded the amount accepted by the recipient 
except for College Work-Study where up to a $200 overaward 
was acceptable^ These errors can only cau"^ awards in excess 
of need. 
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• Categorical Error: Combined impact of awards to students 
with the following mistakes: 

— Having a Bachelor's Degree in the SEOG program 

— Not making Satisfactory Academic Progress (second and 
later disbursements only) 

Not having a Financia. Aid Transcr;.pt (second and later 
disbursements only) 

— Not having a Selective Service Compliance Statement 
Defaulting on a loan at that institution 

— Not having a Statement of Educational Purpose, 

Categorical errors only cause awards in excess of need. A breakdown of 
these individual catego^'iv.ol errors is presented in Appendix C. 

Table 5-13 describes each of the Campus-Based marginal institutional 
errors. Errors in factoring Pell awards occur the most frequently, 
almost 20 percentage points more than any of the other errors. While 
most of the error in factoring Pell awards was founo among Pell 
recipients^ even persons not receiving a Pell award could have this type 
of error. Because Pell, as an entitlement program, is always supposed to 
be considered first before awarding other Title IV aid (see 34 CFR 
674.14(d). 675.14(d), 676.14(d), and USDE Dear Col}*^ague letter #G-86-79 
April 1986, p. 4), an error could occur if an institution did not 
properly factor into the need determination the Pell award a student was 
entitled to even if he or she chose not to accept it. 

Institutional errors made in disbursing the Pell award and 
differences between the Pell award actually disbursed and the award used 
in calculating Campus-Based need contribute about equally to the total 



TABLE S-13 
SICNIFICMir CONKMENTS Of INSTITUTIOWU. 
NEED EMM* IN THE CAMPUS-MSEO PtOGRAHS. 
1985-86 



■m 





NO ERROR 


UNDtRSTATEIWT 










NET NEED 








OVERSTATEMENTS 




ERROR 




(Within $50) 
Percent 


Accent Heifi 


Total 




Hean 


T«U1 

It nilliRni) 


AMfis In 
Excess of Neotf 
It miliflfIS) 


ToUl 

(t HillinnsI 










Errors in Factoring 
Pell Awards 


77.3 


14.1 574 


103.6 


8.6 


642 


70.9 


2,9 


-32.6 


Cost of Attendance 
Error 


97.4 


1.6 1518 


31.5 


1.0 


2104 


25.8 


0.5 


-5.7 


EFC Error 


99.6 


0.3 245 


0.9 


0.1 


872 


1.6 


0.8 


0.7 


Errors in Factoring 
GSL Awards 


98.9 


0.3 1850 


6.4 


0.8 


2291 


23.3 


0.5 


16.9 


Initial Overawards"* 


94.4 


N/A 




5.6 


f)56 


N/A 


47.2 




Oisburseflient Error** 


95.8 


N/A 




4.3 


734 


N/A 


42.8 




Categorical Error** 


96.9 


N/A 




3.1 


1121 


N/A 


45.0 





I 

CO 

o 



• Using a ± $50 tolerance 

Awards in excess of need only 



IT 



S 
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amount of error attributed to incorrectly factoring Pell awards. Since 
need is usually determined at the beginning of the program year, changes 
in the amount cf the Pell at?ar6 during the year could cause the Pell 
disbursed to differ from the Pell used in calculating need. The fact 
that there vas a small amount of awards in excess of need associated with 
errors in factoring Pell awards even though there was a high amount of 
need error, may indicate that institutions only adjust need to account 
for changes in the Pell award if it causes total aid received to exceed 
need. Changes that only affect the amount by which need exceeds aid 
received could be ignored as inconsequential. 

Initial overawards and disbursement errors both contributed 
significantly to awards in excess of need although they occurred in only 
about 5 percent of cases. An initial overaward occurs when an 
institution awards a student too much aid using all reported data. 
Because we were not always able to determine the other aid actually used 
by the institution in determining need, initial overawards captures 
institutions' failures to account for all aid sources in addition to 
their failure to coordinate all aid received. Initial overawards and 
disbursement errors both point to institutional problems in tracking all 
of the sources of financial assistance received by a single student. The 
relative inf requency of these errors, however, increases the difficulty 
of uncovering underlying causes and developing corrective actions. 



In Table 5-14 a comparison between 1983-84 and 1985-86 of the percent 
of cases with awards in excess of need for each of the marginal 
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TABLE 5-14 
COMPQHEHTS W IMSTIltmOMAL EBSOfit* 
IH THE CAnrUS-oASED PEOGkAhS, 19o5-d6 Am) 1983-04 



PERCENTAGE OP CASES WITH AWARDS III EXCESS OP MEED 

1985-86 1983-84 

Cost of Attendance Error 0.2 0.7 

Errors in Factoring 0.9 0.5 
Pell Awards 

Initial Over awards 5.6 4.0 

EFC Error 0.1 0.1 

Disbursement Error 4.3 3,2 

Categorical Error 3.1 3.7 
* Using a +$50 tolerance 
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institutional errors is presented. The general order of magnitude of the 
errors remained consistent between studies with no component occurring 
frequently. Given the previously mentioned difficulties in making 
comparisons across studies, it would be unwise to attach much 
significance to the relatively minor changes reflected in the Table. 



S-3 SIGNIFICANT ERRORS IN THE GSL PROGRAM 



This section presents components of error in the GSL program. In 
Chapter 4, overall GSL certification error was decomposed into student 
error and institutional error. This section will present the effects of 
misreporting dependency status and family adjusted gross income on 
student certification error and the effects of institutional inaccuracies 
on institutional error. 



5. 3.1 Student Error in the GSL Program 

Because of the $30,000 famil" AGI threshold described in Chapter 4, 
the application items used for the Pell and Campus-Based programs do not 
affect GSL certifications for applicants whose family AGI is $30,000 or 
less. For applicants reporting $30,000 or less in family AGI, 
overcertif ications and hence, significant marginal student error can 
occur only if the actual family AGI is greater than $30,000. However, 
because reauthorization requires need analysis for all GSL applicants, we 
analyzed application errors regardless of their affect on 
overcertif ications. Table 5-15 presents student application 
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TABLE 5-lS 

OISCRBPANCr RKIBS FOR SIUDOir APPUGKnOM ITEMS 
IN THE GSL PROGRAM, 1985-86 



Mo Discrepancy Discrapancy Against Discrepancy Favoring 

{within $50) Applicant Applicant 

Percent Percent Percent 



AGI 


ft? 7 


Q T 
O. / 


9.1 


Independent 


81.9 


10.2 


7.9 


Dependent 


82.4 


7.7 


9.8 


U.S. Taxes 






5.9 


Independent 


76.2 


20.2 


3.6 


Dependent 


64.8 


28.0 


7.4 


Father/Student Income 


62 9 


1 9 n 
• u 


25.1 


Independent 


65.8 


11.5 


22.6 


Dependent 


61.0 


12.4 


26.7 


Mother/Spouse Income 


75.2 


7 n 


i. / . O 


Independent 


83.4 


5.4 


11.2 


Dependent 


69.8 


8.0 


22.2 


Social Security Benefits 


98.4 


0.9 


0.7 


Independent 


98.2 


1.8 


0.0 


Dependent 


98.6 


0.3 


1.1 


APDC Benefits 


99.3 


0.2 


0.5 


Independent 


99.3 


0.2 


0.5 


Dependent 


99.4 


0.2 


0.5 


Other Non Taxable Income 


67.6 


0.0 


32.4 


Independent 


75.5 


0.0 


24.5 


Dependent 


62.4 


0.0 


37.6 


Medical Expenses 


70.5 


20.2 


9.3 


Independent 


86.3 


12.9 


0.8 


Dependent 


60.0 


25.0 


14,9 



XMBLUk 5-15 

DiscRKmMcnr rktes for snmBir wpuxxncm mKS 

HI ns GSL IPROGRM. 1985-86 (Cootinued) 



No Discrepancy 
(within $50) 

Percent 



Discrepancy Against 
Applicant 

Percent 



Discrepancy Favoring 
Applicant 

Percent 



Elementary & Secondary 








Tuition 


96.0 


3.5 


0.5 


T fif) pnpn H on 




1.1 


0.0 


Dependent 


94.1 


5.1 


0.8 


Dependent's Income 


86.1 


3.5 


10.4 




1 nn f\ 
lUU . u 


0.0 


0.0 


Dependent 


77.0 


5.8 


17.2 


Dependent's U.S. Taxes 


91.0 


7.3 


1.7 


IndPOfinHpnl* 




0.0 


0.0 


Dependent 


85.0 


12.1 


2.9 


Dependent's Non Taxable 








Income 


95.0 


2.1 


2.9 


Independent 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Dependent 


91.8 


3.4 


4.8 


Dependent's Net Assets 


75.5 


0.4 


24.1 


Independent 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Dependent 


59.4 


0.7 


39.9 


Cash^ Savings and Checking 


64.2 


8.1 


27.6 


Independent 


68.1 


2.9 


29.0 


Dependent 


61.7 


11.6 


26.7 


Home Equity 


60.2 


6.2 


33.5 


Independent 


86.6 


1.5 


11.9 


Dependent 


42.9 


9.3 


47.8 
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TABLE 5-15 

DISCRSPANCr WOBS FOR SIUDBIT APPLIGKnON ITEMS 
IN THE GSL PROGRMt, 1985-86 (Coatimied) 



Mo Discrepancy 
(within $50) 



Discrepancy Against 
Applicant 



Discrepancy Favoring 
Applicant 



Percent 



Percent 



Percent 



Business Farm Emiitv 


• ^ 


n 7 


1 . 2 


Independent 


98.7 


0.3 


0.9 


Dependent 


97.8 


0.9 


1.3 


Investment: Ekniitv 




n Q 


0. 4 


Independent 


95.6 


0.1 


4.2 


Dependent 


87.5 


1.5 


11.1 


Student's Expected Income 


25.2 


19.9 


55.0 


Independent 


22.6 


19.9 


57.4 


Dependent 


26.8 


19.8 


53.4 


Spouse's Expected Income 


90.1 


2.1 


7.8 


Independent 


76.2 


5.4 


18.4 


Dependent 


99.3 


0.0 


0.7 


Expected Non Taxable Income 


91.0 


2.5 


6.6 


Independent 


82.9 


5.1 


11.9 


Dependent 


96.3 


0.7 


3.0 


Educational VA Benefits 


99.3 


0.1 


0.6 


Independent 


98.3 


0.3 


1.4 


Dependent 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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discrepancies for all students, and independent and dependent students as 
well. 

Table 5-16 presents the level of dependency status error and its 
effects on student certification error. Just over 6 percent of the GSL 
recipients who claimed to be independent were actually dependent. This 
is down from over 10 percent in Stage One. Among students claiming 
independence, the student certification error rate for students who 
misreported dependency status was over five times as high as for those 
who correctly reported dependency status. Among students claiming 
independence, the mean error was more than double for those with 
dependency status error. 

Table 5-17 presents the frequency of crossing the $30,000 AGI 
threshold and the effects of this activity on student certification 
error. Of the GSL recipients who reported $30,000 or less in family AGI, 
juct over 2 percent had best family AGI of over $30, 000. This is 
approximately the same level observed in Stage One. A slightly higher 
percentage of applicants had family AGI of over $30,000 in Stage Two than 
in Stage One. The student certification error rate and mean error are 
much higher for recipients who reported less than $30,000 in family AGI, 
but were verified above $30,000, than any other cell in Table 5-17. 
Applicants who reported over $30,000 in family AGI and were verified 
above the threshold also had a high error rate. This is because 
misreporting other application items can lead to student error for 
recipient? in that cell. 
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TMM 5-16 

BPFBCIS OP DBPBDBCr SnVIOS fSffKXS 
ON SIUDBNT CBOIFICKnOM ERROR* IN THE 
GSL PROGRAM, 1985-86 



BEST DEPBIDEWCT STATUS 



Reported Dependency 
Status 



Indopendent 



Population Mean Percent of Error 
Percent Error($) T otal Error Ra te (X) 



1985-86 1983-84 



Dependent 



Population Mean Percent of Error 
Percent Error ($) Total Error Rate (t) 



19tj5-86 1983-84 



Independent 
Dependent 



33.4 34.9 
0.5 O.C 



62 
0 



17.0 
0 



1.4 
0 



2.2 4.2 
63.9 60.2 



135 
155 



2.4 

80.7 



7.9 
17.1 



• Using a $50 tolerance 
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TABLE 5-17 

EFFBCTS OF CROSSDC THB $30,000 FMOLT ASI 
IHRESHOLD ON STUDOIT CBinnCATION ERROR IN THB 
GSL PROGRMf • 
1985-1986 



BKST FMCLY ADJUSTED <3WSS INCCMK 



$30,000 or Less (hrer $30,000 



Population Mean Percent of Error Population Mean Percent of Error 
Percent Error($) Total Error Rate {X) Percent Error($) Total E rror Rate tX) 

Reported Family Adjusted 

Gross Income 1985-86 1983-84 1985-86 1983-84 

$30,000 or Less 63.7 72.2 3 1.7 1.1 1.5 1.6 1182 14.6 64.0 

Over $30,000 1.5 0.1 0 0.0 0.0 33.2 26.3 309 83.8 29.8 



♦Using a $50 tolerance 



5*3«2 Institutional Error 



GSL institutional certification error can be classified into seven 
mutually exclusive categories: 

• Errors in Factoring Fell Awards: The Pell award used by 
the institution in determining the GSL certification differs 
from the award that should have bee n used based on reported 
SAI, best cost of attendance^ and best enrollment status* 

^ Cost of Attendsince Error: The cost of attendance used by 
the institution in determining the GSL certification differs 
from the cost of attendance they should have used according 
to program regulations and their own policies. 

• BFC Error: The institution did not properly calculate the 
EFC given the data reported by the student. 

« Errors in Factoring Campus-Based Awards: In cases where 
Campus-Based aid was packaged before GSL, the amount of 
Campus-Based aid used by the institution in determining the 
certification differs from the resource that should have been 
used controlling for any institution errors made in awarding 
Campus-Based aid to avoid double counting errors. 

• Error in Factoring Other Aid: The amount of other aid used 
by the institution in determining the certification differs 
from the amount of other aid that should have ^en counted as 
a resource. 

« Initial Overawards: The amount of GSL certified exceeded 
the amount of need calculated using all reported values. 

• Categorical Error: Combined impact of awards to students 
with the following mistakes: 

not having a Selective Service Compliance Statement 
defaulting on a loan at that institution 

A breakdown of these individual categorical errors is presented in 
Appendix C. 



Table 5-18 describes each of the GSL marginal institutional 
certification errors. Errors made by institutions in computing EFC had 
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CERTIFICATICXi ESSOS* XM THS GSL PROGRAM^ 1985-86 



WO gggOR 

(Within $50) 
Percent 



C3VEKCEKTIPICATICXI 



Percent 



Mean 



Total** 

($ Millions) 



Errors in Factoring 
Pell Awards 

Cost of Attendance 
Error 

EFC Error 

Errors in Factoring 
Other Aid 

Errors in Factoring 
Campus-Based Aid 

Initial Overawards 

Categorical Error 



96.3 

99.8 

93.8 
97.9 

98.4 

96.7 
98.7 



3.8 

0.2 

6.2 
2.2 

1.6 

3.3 
1.3 



643 

635 

1192 
551 

589 

1117 
3043 



84.6 

5.3 

26C.0 
41.5 

32.6 

129.9 
142.8 



*Using a $50 tolerance 
**Due to a revision in the estimate of total GSL loan volume^ these figures 
should be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 



the largest impact on certification error. There are three possible 
areas where institutions can make mistakes in computing the EFC to use in 
the GSL program: 

• Use of an EFC different from the EFC used in awarding 
Cajnpus-Based aid. 

• Failure to use the GSL Tables properly. 

• Incorrect determination of whether family adjusted gross 
income is over or under $30,000 given data provided by the 
student. 

Of the three potential mistakes, the failure to use the GSL Tables 
properly had the largest impact on EFC error. In almost one-fourth of 
the cases where the GSL Tables were the method used to calculate EFC, 
there was a certification error caused by the fact that the institution 
arrived at the wrong EFC given student-reported data on adjusted gross 
income, household size, and number in postsecondary education. In a 
small percentage of cases, institutions miscalculated whether adjusted 
gross income was over or under $30,000 because they failed to include 
dependent students' income in the calculation of income for GSL 
purposes. Institutions also occasionally made different adjustments to 
the EFC used for GSL purposes than they did to the EFC used in awarding 
Campus-Based aid or used the GSL Tables for students also receiving 
Campus-Based aid. 

As was the situation in the Campus-Based programs, initial overawards 
were a significant source of institutional error. In conjunction with 
errors in factoring other aid, this indicates institutional problems in 
identifying and coordinating all sources of aid received. Errors in 




factoring Pell awards and Campus-Based aid demo-^s^.rate the interaction 
between programs where errors in one program affect the eligibility for 
another* Errors in factoring Pell awards was a problem in GSL just as it 
was for the Campus-Based programs. 

In Table 5-19 a comparison between 1983-84 and 1985-86 of the percent 
of cases containing each of the marginal institutional certification 
errors i^ presented. Because of design changes suggested during the 
analysis of the Stage One data, we measured certification error 
attributable to EFC error and initial overawards in Stage Two even though 
they were not measured in the prior study. The data reveals an increase 
in error associated with errors in factoring Pell awards and a decrease 
in cost of attendance errors. 
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TABLE 5-19 
IN THE GSL PROGRAM^ 1985-86 AND 1983-84 



PERCENTAGE OF CASES WITH OVERCERTIFICATION* 

1985-86 198 3 

Errors in Factoring 3.8 1 
Pell Awards 

Cost of Attendance Error 0.2 1 

Errors in Factoring 3,8 4 
Other Aid/Caunpus-Based Aid** 

Categorical Error 1.3 1 



* Using a $50 tolerance 
** In the 1983-84 study^ errors in factoring other aid and 
Caunpus-Based aid were calculated together. 
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6.0 

ANALYSIS OF STUDENT AND INSTITUTIONAL ERRORS 129 THE TITLE IV PROGRAMS 

This chapter presents the results of our analysis of the 
characteristics associated with student and institutional error. The 
following sections in this chapter present those characteristics that, 
after thorough analysis, are significantly related to the prevalence of 
error in the Pell, Campus -Based, and GSL programs. The analyses 
presented for each of the programs breakdown the characteristics 
associated with student error, as well as the characteristics associated 
with institutional error. 

In formulating the analysis for this chapter, we developed a 
comprehensive set of characteristics, both of students and of 
institutions, that we believed would be related to student and 
institutional error and could offer some insight to the underlying source 
of errors in the Title IV programs. After preliminary analyses of this 
comprehensive set of character \stics, only a small subset of the 
characteristics were found to be statistically significant in their 
association with student and institutional error rates. An even smaller 
subset of those characteristics suggested relationships that were 
meaningful and not spurious in nature . Therefore, the tables and 
corresponding analyses presented in this chapter are only those that meet 
the following two criteria: 

• The characteristic is statistically significant in its 
association with error, and 
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I • If statistically significant, the characteristic suggests a 

I meaningful relationship and an insight to the source of error 

i in the program. 

I The characteristics presented in this chapter are only a portion of those 

i we analyzed. The characteristics we tested for association with error 

I included items such as student/family income and tax items, student's 

year in college, the number of recipients at the institution, 
institutional validation items, as well as many others. A complete list 
of the characteristics we tested for association with student and 
institutional error is presented in Appendix D. 



The errors analyzed and presented in this chapter are aggregate 
student and institutional errors. The errors analyzed in this chapter 
are not the significant marginal errors presented in Chapter 5, but 
rather the student and institutional errors presented in Chapter 4. 
Furthermore, while Chapter 4 compared the student and institutional 
errors for the current study with previous national studies, similar 
comparisons are neither applicable nor desired for the analyses in this 
chapter. This chapter analyzes the student and institutional 
characteristics associated with student and institutional errors in the 
current study. These characteristics are important pieces of information 
for SD to have in order to assess the adequacy of current or future 
validation efforts in particular. Comparisons with previous 
characteristics are useful only when assessing past validation efforts. 
Frequencies of marginal errors and large variances around these estimates 
make such analyses inadvisable. 
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Finally, analyses presented in this chapter only test for 

association with error* Causal relationships are not implied, nor can 
they be inferred. More complex analyses involving multivariate models 
will follow in Corrective Actions , 

6«1 AKALTSIS OF STUDENT AND INSTITUTIONAL ERROB ACROSS THE 
TITLE IV PROGRAMS 

The following section presents our findings of the similarities of 
characteristics for student and institutional errors across the Pell# 
Campus-Based, and GSL programs. When presenting the similarities of the 
characteristics for student errors across the programs, it is important 
to make the distinction between characteristics associated with student 
error for dependent students and characteristics associated with student 
error for independent students. Therefore, throughout this chapter, our 
analysis of student characteristics associated with student error make 
the distinction between dependent and independent students. 

6.1.1 Analysis of Student Error Across the Title IV Programs 

Several characteristics were associated with student error across the 
Pell, Caxr.pus -Based, and GSL programs. The characteristics commonly 
associated with student error across the programs included one 
institutional characteristic as well as several student characteristics. 

The common characteristic of institutions that was related to student 
error in all of the programs was the type and control of the 
institution. In particular, students at private (not for profit) 
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institutions exhibited higher rates of student errors for the Pell, 
Campus-Based, and GSL programs. 

Student characteristics commonly associated with student error across 
the programs are the tax filing status and marital status of the parents 
and the size of the household for dependent students* For independent 
students the commonly associated characteristics were the tax filing 
St' cus and marital status of the student (the filing status and marital 
status of the parents are not applicable for independent students)* 
Dependent and independent students whose IRS filing status was joint were 
associated with higher rates of student error as were those whose marital 
status (of the parents for dependent students and of the student for 
independent students) was married* Other characteristics were associated 
with student error in one or two of the programs, but none with all three. 

The bivariate analyses we present in this chapter show where 
characteristics were significantly related to student error* However, 
because, in many cases, these associations did not suggest the cause of 
the underlying relationship, and in order to test if some of the 
characteristics were correlated with other characteristics (e.g. 
effective family income), we tested for the significance of the 
characteristics using a multivariate analysis. The results of this 
multivariate analysis are presented at the end of this chapter. 

6.1.2 Analysis of Institutional Error Across the Title IV Programs 

Three institutional characteristics seem to be predominantly related 
to institutional error in the Pell, Campus^Based, and GSL programs. In 
O 6-4 





addition to these three basic institutional characteristics, there are 
others thit are associated with error in one or two of the three 
programs, but not all three. The three characteristics that are 
significantly related to institutional error across the programs are: 



• Type and control of the institution 

• Number of recipients in the respective program at the 
institution, and 

• Academic calendar used by the institution. 



In addition to these three characteristics, the niamber of 
clerical/data entry, lull-time equivalent employees (PTE's), the number 
of professional staff FTE's, and the institution's use of automated 
procedures were significantly related to institutional error in the Pell 
and Campus-Based programs, and the need analysis system used by th3 
institution was related to institutional error in the GSL program. 



6.2 CHASACTBRISTICS ASSOCIATED WITH STUDENT AND INSTITUTIONAL SRIOR IN 
THE PELL GRANT PROGRAM 



Many characteristics were found to be associated with student and 
institutional error in the Pell Grant program. The following is a list 
of the ^"^racteristics that are associated with student error, followed 
by a list of characteristics that are associated with institutional error. 



Cbaracteristics of Dependent Students Associated Mith Pell 
Student Srror. 

e Parents' tas filing status 
e Date of application 

• Parents' marital status 
e Effective family income 

• Household size 

e Numbers in household enrolled in postsecondary institutions 
e Student's age 
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Characteristics of Independent Students Associated With Pell Student 
Error* 

• Student's tax filing status 
e Student's marital status 

• Effective family income 



Institutional Characteristics Associated with Pell Student Error, 

• Type and Control of the Institution 

Institutional Characteristics Associated With Institutional Pell 
Error. 

• Type and ContiJl of the Institution 

• Number of Pell recipients 

• Academic calendar 

• U&e of automated procedures 

• Nujnber of clerical or data entry FTE's 

• Number of professional staff FTE's 

6. 2.1 Characteristics Associated With Student Error in the Pell Grant 



Dependent Students 

It is predictable that a distinct set of student or family 
characteristics would be associated with Pell student error for dependent 
st idents since data for the student's parents as well as data for the 
student are used to determine eligibility and award. Parents' filing 
status is significantly associated with the occurrence of Pell student 



Program 



error . 



f 

Table 6-1 indicates that parents of dependent students filing joint 
rf;turns were more likely to have ?eli student error than nonfilers^ those 
filing separately, or those filing a single return. This finding is most 
likely related to the fact that those families filing joint returns have 
a more complex financial profile, including higher income and perhaps 
assets* Non«filers (recipients and/or their families signing a statement 
that they did not, and will not, file an income tax return) have lower 
income and therefore changes in application data are less likely to cause 
student error* 

The date of application is also significantly associated with Pell 
student error. Table 6-2 indicates that families applying before June 1 
for the 1985-86 academic year were more likely to have Pell student 
errors than families applying on or after June 1. Tliis is most likely 
caused by a combination of estimating income prior to filing taxes and 
due to changes in family characteristics (e.g., household size and atimber 
in college) prior to enrollment for the 1985-86 academic year. Parents' 
marital status is also significantly associated with error. Table 6-3 
indicates that Pell student error occurred most frequently among 
dependent students whose parents were married. 

T2ible 6-4 shows that, for dependent students, the farr»ilies' effective 
family income was significantly associated with student error in the Pell 
Grant program. This table shows that students with higher levels of 
effective family income had higher rates of student error. This pattern 



HLL SimBff BBUR BT 

PAsans* IKS nuns status igr 



B>r«nt8' IRS Piling Statug 

Did Not File 

(12.9^ of Recipients) 

Joint Return 

(56.5^ of Recipients) 

Single or Separate Return 
(30.7% of Recipients) 



(Nithin $50) 
Parcmt 



85.6 



49.7 



55.2 



Total 

Percant Mean ($ MillioiMi) Parcant 



5.4 



694 



13.3 295 



8.9 



292 



7.3 



33.6 



12.1 



9.1 



37.0 



35.9 



707 



487 



545 



Total 
($ Millioiia> 

12.6 



154.1 



90.9 



CHI-SQUART: 60.726 
DP: 4 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 

("CHI-SQUARE", "DP", and "P-VALUE" all refer to the results obtained from the test for association in this and 
subsequent tables.) 
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PELL SIQDBir KSnOR BT 

sAiE or AmjCKnon rat 



1985-86 



Date of Applicatioo 

Before June 1, 1985 
(74.7% of Recipients) 

On or After June 1, 1985 
(25.3% of Recipients) 



(Nithin $50) 
Percent 



53.2 



64.3 



Total TotMl 
Percent Mean ($ Milliomi) Percent Mean ($ MilliotMi) 



11.0 



10.9 



300 



377 



37.3 



15.7 



35.9 



24.8 



510 



530 



207.0 



50.3 



CHI-SQUARE 
DF 

P-VALUE 



11.981 
2 

0.0021 
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PILL MUUHl, BBUR K 
PMBMIS* MMtRM. SDOOS FOR 

W7 Sin 

1985-86 



Barnti* Marital Status 
Married 

(59.1% of Recipients) 

Not Married 

(40.9% o£ Recipients) 



Percent 
50.4 



66.4 



TMal XMal 
Percent Mean ($ Millions) Percent Mean ($ Millions) 



13.0 



7.9 



308 



345 



35.8 



16.9 



36.6 



28.5 



490 



558 



160.4 



98.5 



CKI-SQIUVRE: 18.863 
DP: 2 
P-VALOE: 0.0001 
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R WFnavm fMOLt mxm 

FOR 



1985-86 



i 



Kffactiire Faaily Incoae ($) 

0-10,000 

(35.5% of Recipients) 

10,001-15,000 

(24.4% of Recipients) 

15,001-20,000 

(20.5% of Recipients) 

OVER 20,000 

(19.6% of Recipients) 



WO MBMR 

(Within $50) 
Percent 



80.8 



49.6 



43.7 



15.5 



32.1 



Total 



Total 

Percent Moan ($ MillioiM) Percent M— n C$ Millicna) 

3.8 636 13.0 15.5 385 32.1 



12.2 273 



17.6 240 



289 



12.3 



13.1 



27.5 



38.3 



38.7 



52.4 



579 



462 



446 



81.9 



55.5 



69.3 



CHI-SQUARE: 164.279 
DF: 6 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 
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is particularly noticeable in the highest income group (over $20,000 in 
effective family income) which had the highest rate of overawards (52.4 
percent) as well as underawards (32.1 percent). 

Analysis also indicated that household size was significantly 
associated with Pell student error. Those families reporting higher 
family sizes were more likely to have a Pell student error than those 
reporting smaller family sizes. Table 6-5 indicates that families in the 
reporting categories four, five, or six or more had the highest 
frequencies of Pell student error. In addition, reported number in 
college is significantly associated with error. Table 6-6 indicates that 
Pell student error occurred most frequently in families reporting three 
or more siblings in college. The reported age of the dependent student 
is also significantly associated with Pell student error. Table 6-7 
indicates that students whose reported age was over 20 were most likely 
to have student error. 



Independent Students 



Three characteristics of independent students were significantly 
associated with Pell student error. Similar to dependent students, 
filing status was significantly associated with student error. Table 6-8 
shows that Pell student error occurred most frequently in the group of 
independent students filing joint returns . As with dependent students 
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Cni-SQUARE: 19.581 
DF: 6 
P-VALUE: 0.0CS3 



I MUI 6-5 

nUt snnnr krrqr bt 

RBPQBIB) HnUMHUIJP SIZB fOR 



198S-86 



Steported Howaehold Si«e 
Two 

<10.1% of Recipients) 
Three 

(22. IX of Recipients) 

Pour or Five 

(A6.2X of Recipients) 

Six or More 

<19.0% of Recipients) 



(Within $50) 
Percent 

65.0 



60.9 



52.3 



54.9 



16.1 



10.9 



ToUl 



Total 



Percent MeauB ($ MillioM) Percent Mean ($ Milliona) 



474 



10.2 254 



J87 



9.2 361 



11.7 



8.9 



22.8 



0.6 



18.9 



28.9 



36.8 



35.90 



544 



466 



543 



476 



15.7 



46.3 



145.8 



49.1 



153 



152 
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FKLL SlUUMl BBUB BT 
StfORIED HUaR n C3QLUBB FOB 



1985-86 



Reported Ihnriber In College 
One 

(63.7% of Recipients) 
Two 

(2B.IX of Recipients) 

Three or More 

{8.2X of Recipients) 



(Hithin $50) 
_ Percent 



60.7 



OVBRMMD 



48.4 



45.9 



Percent 



12.1 



9.6 



6.5 



Mean 



341 



268 



271 



Total 

($ Millioos) Percent 



Total 
Mean ($ Milliona) 



39.8 



10.9 



2.2 



27.2 



42.1 



47.6 



547 



469 



504 



143.5 



84.0 



29.8 



C3H-SQUARE: 30.752 
DP: 4 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 
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TABLE 6-7 



KBPORID SimDir*S MX FOB 
1985-86 



Beported Studant^s Age 

Less Than 18 

(16 .5% of Recipients) 

18,19,20 

(60*6% of Recipients) 
Over 20 

(22.9% of Recipients) 



(Within ISO) 
Peccant 



57.0 



57.6 



43.8 



Total SoUl 
Parent MMn ($ Millioca) Prcnt man ($ Million) 



12.7 



229 



9.6 286 



13.1 



482 



7.3 



25.2 



21.9 



30.3 



32.8 



43.1 



320 



547 



652 



24.2 



164.6 



97.4 



CHI -SQUARE: 22.254 
DF: 2 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 
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IKS flLZNS SEMUS ICR 

xMosFBemrr s i uma rr s , 

1985-86 



NO 



IRS Piling Status 

Did Not File 

(24.7% of Recipients) 

Joint Return 

(32.2% of Recipients) 

Single Or Separate Return 
(43.2% of Recipients) 



(Within $50) 
Percent 



93.7 



70.2 



83.1 



Total 



16U1 



Percent Mean ($ Milliooa) Percent Wean ($ Williooe) 

1.2 535 2.0 5.1 550 8.9 



9.4 



385 



7.6 317 



15.0 



13.4 



20.4 



9.3 



646 



711 



54.5 



27.3 



CHI-SQUARE: 51.784 
DP: 4 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 
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I 

II these are the students who are married, are likely to have higher 

i 

I incomes^ have the most complex financial profile, and, therefore, have 

I the highest likelihood of error, 

I Table 6-9 indicates that, as suggested above, marital status is 

significantly associated with error. Pell student error occurred more 

. frequently among married than non-married students. Table 6-10 indicates 

that effective family income, a measure of income that includes net 
taxable and non-taxable income, is also significantly associated with 
error. Pell student error occurred most frequently among students whose 
effective family income exceeded $8,000, 

Institutional Characteristics 

The single institutional characteristic significantly associated with 
Pell student error is institutional type and control. Table 6-11 
presents the frequency and level of Pell student error by institutional 
type (2-year or 4-year i control (public, private, or proprietary). 
Students attending private (either 2-year or 4-year) and proprietary 
institutions were more likely to have Pell student error than students at 
public institutions (either 2-year or 4-year), 



PKJL SlUUWl nRQK BT 

sn mnir^s iM nnnL snms for 
nuvBunr siudbrs, 

1985-86 



Imported Studentg* Marital Status 
Married 

(31.3% of Recipients) 

Not Married 

(68.7% of Recipients) 



WO ERROR 
(Ifithin $50) 
Parcant 



76.7 



83.9 



UMDBSMIMID 



Total 16tal 
Porcent Msan ($ Milliona) Percent Mean ($ Millicoa) 



10.5 



311 



4.8 405 



13.1 



17.1 



12.9 



11.3 



435 



769 



22.6 



76.6 



CHI -SQUARE: 10.012 
DP: 2 
P-VALUE: 0.0067 
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TMMt 6 -10 
FHJL 51UUM1 BRROK B¥ 

mcnvB iMaur nooHB for 

SlUDBfTS, 
198SHI6 



RffectiTB Ftoily Incoae ($) 

0-2,000 

(36.8% of Recipients) 

2,001-4,000 

(17.0% of Recipients) 

4,001-8,000 

(18.7% of Recipients) 

OVER 8,000 

(27.6% of Recipients) 



HO BCMR 
(Hi thin $50) 
Percent 



91.7 



OVBSMMD 



93.0 



79.4 



65.6 



ToUl 



Percent Mean ($ Milliooa) Percent Mean ($ Milliomi) 

0.9 844 3.6 7.4 1,301 45.5 



0.4 1,012 



8.8 



14.0 



361 



311 



0.9 



7.6 



15.4 



6.6 



11.8 



20.4 



740 



531 



519 



10.7 



15.0 



37.5 



CHI-SQUARE: 70.993 
DF: 6 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 
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CHI -SQUARE 
DP 

P-VALUE 



57.750 
8 

0.0001 



TABLE 6-11 
PttL SIUDENT BtRQR EI TKSmunm 
TYPB AND OQMTUX, 
1985-^6 



3 

o 



Type and Cootrol 

2-year Public 

(29.3% of Recipients) 

4-year Public 

(41.2% of Recipients) 

2-year Private 
(2.6% of Recipients) 

4-year Private 
(16.6% of Recipients) 

Proprietary 

(10.3% of Recipients) 



MO ERROR 
(Hithin $50) 
Percent 

76.7 



67.7 



uwD H BaiBua) 



OVHttWMP 



64.3 



53.6 



65.2 



Total ToUl 
H?*n <» MilliooB) Prcant Mean ($ Millicnal 



8.0 



14.2 



351 



8.1 289 



5.8 235 



390 



8.9 266 



23.0 



27.0 



1.0 



25.7 



6.8 



15.3 



24.2 



29.9 



32.2 



26.0 



504 



547 



411 



511 



735 



63.2 



152.6 



8.9 



76.4 



55.1 




16: 



168 



6.2.2 Characteristics Associated with Institutional Error in the Pell 
Grant Program 

During the initial analyses of type of institution and institutional 
Pell error, we examined the relationship of control (private versus 
public) in association with error. During these analyses, control was 
not found to be meaningful in analyzing institutional error. The 
relationship between ' /P® institution and institutional error rate was 
found to be important, while the relationship between control and error 
was not. 

As is shown in Table 6-12 institutional type and control is 
significantly related to institutional error in the Pell Grant program. 
In particular, recipients at 4-year institutions (public or private) had 
a lower incidence of institutional Pell error than recipients at either 
2-year (public or private) or proprietary institutions. Furthermore, 
recipients at 4-year institutions had a lower rate of underawards as well 
as overawards due to institutional errors than recipients at either 
2-year or proprietary institutions. Because of smell numbers of 
institutions in some categories, it was necessary to collapse 
institutions in the categories as we did. 

In order to analyze the relationship between institutional error and 
the number of program recipients, we divided our analysis cases in 
guartiles for each of the respective programs. Table 6-13 shows that the 
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TABLE 6-12 
IMSTITUnGMM. PHX. BBUR BI 

iMSTnunoN rmt mo ogmtrx, 

1985-86 



I 



Type and Cootrol of Inatitutioa 

2-Year (Public and Private) 
(31.9% of Recipients) 

4-Year (Public and Private) 
(57.8% of Recipients) 

Proprietary 

(10.3% of Recipients) 



WO BRBOB 
(Hithin $50) 
t^rcant 



57.0 



79.5 



57.1 



ToUl 



Total 



Percent Mean ($ Millioog) Percent Mean ($ Millicna) 

20.6 347 63.8 22.4 479 95.8 



6.0 294 



14.8 



792 



28.5 



33.8 



14.5 



28.2 



498 



582 



116.8 



47.3 



CHI -SQUARE: 136.476 
DF: 4 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 
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CHI-SQUARE: 42.000 
DF: 6 
P-VMOJE: 0.0001 
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nau 6-13 

imstitutionm:. pkl brbor bt 

o r WLL BC IPIIS 
AT IHSTIIUTION, 



MO 



of Pall Rocipients 



Lost Than or EcpiL to 400 
(26. 6t of Recipients) 

401-1,000 

(25.1% of Recipients) 

1,001-2,400 

(24.0% of Recipients) 

Greater Than 2,400 
(24.2% of Recipients) 



(Within $50) 
Percent 



61.3 



72.7 



74.5 



72.3 



Totol 



ToUl 



Pareent Mean ($ Milliona) Percent Mean ($ Milli<w> 

18.0 487 65.2 20.7 495 76.2 



9.3 



379 



11.0 278 



7.5 310 



24.8 



20.5 



15.7 



18.0 



14.5 



20.2 



597 



440 



473 



75.5 



42.8 



64.7 




171 



I 
? 

number of Pell recipients at the institution was found to be 
significantly related to institutional Pell error. In all three of the 
categories (overalls underawards, and overawards) recipients at 
institutions in the lowest quartile (400 or fewer Pell recipients) had 
the highest incidence of institutional error. Recipients at institutions 
in the third quartile (1,001-2,400 Pell recipients) tended to have a 
lower rate of institutional error, both overall and for overawards, than 
recipients at institutions in the three other quartiles (1,000 or fewer 
recipients or more that 2,400 Pell recipients). Recipients at 
institutions in the highest quartile (more than 2,400 recipients) had a 
lower rate of institutional underawards than recipients at institutions 
in the three lowest quartiles. 

because the number of Pell recipients is likely to be relat, "to 
other institutional characteristics that might also affect institutional 
error rates, further analysis of this table will be required., The most 
obvious characteristics that might be related to the number of Pell 
recipients are the extent of automation used by the institution and the 
number of Aid Office staff members. Both of the characteristics have 
been analyzed against institutional error in tables later in this 
chapter. 

As shown in Table 6-14, the academic calendar used by the institution 
is significantly related to institutional Pell error. In particular, 
recipients at institutions using an academic calendar based on semesters 
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"ZMLSt 6-14 

IMSmUTICMAL VBU. BBUK BT 
TTPB OP ACNOnaC GMJBOMi, 
1985-86 



Type of AcacViic Calendar 
SnMSter 

(69. 5X of Recipients) 



Cflithin $50) 
Percent 



78.2 



OVBSMMD 



ToUl Total 
Percent Ween ($ Millions) Percent Mean (» Milliona) 



8.7 



306 



51.8 



13.1 



498 



126.8 



Trinescer or Quarter 
(18.5% of Recipients) 

Clock-Hour 

(12.0% of Recipients) 



52.3 



49.7 



10.0 



360 



31.0 540 



18.6 



56.2 



37.7 



19.3 



468 



632 



91.3 



40.9 



CHI-SQUARE: 225.149 
DP: 4 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 
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had lower rates of institutional Pell error than recipients attending 
institutions with academic calendars based on either trimesters/quarters 
or clock-hours. This lower rate of institutional error held true for 
undcrawards as well as overawards. Conversely, recipients at clock-hour 
institutions had error rates significantly higher than recipients at 
schools with trimester/quarter academic calendars. Students at 
clock-hour schools had the highest rate of underawards and the second 
highest rate of overawards. This could be due to the fact that the 
process of determining enrollment status at clock-hour schools is very 
complex and more opportunities for error exist. 

As shown in Table 6-15/ the use of automated procedures is 
significantly related to institutional Pell error. Recipients at schools 
with middle to high levels of automation had significantly lower rates of 
institutions! Pell terror than recipients at either schools with lovr 
levels of automation or no automation at all. One interesting finding is 
that recipients attending schools with no automation had the highest 
overall institutional error rate. 

Table 6-16 presents a breakdown of the number of clerical or data 
entry staff PTE's b^ institutional Pell error, and the number ^* 
professional staff FTE*s by institutional Pell error. Both the number of 
clerical or data entry staff PTE's and the number of professional staff 
PTE's are significantly related to the amount of institutional Pell error. 



XMKje 6-15 

INSTITUTXQNM* RU. ERROR Vt 
USB OP AUTCMKRD FROCBIIIRBS, 
1985-86 



tiM of Autoaated Procedures 



No Autonation 
(22.2% of Recipients) 



MO ERROR 
(Hi thin $50) 
Percent 



60.9 



22.8 



Total 



Percent Mean ($ Millions) Percent Mean ($ Milliom) 



473 



67.0 



16.3 



572 



57.9 



Low Autonation 
(17.2% of Recipients) 



65.8 



9.7 374 



17.5 



24.5 



490 



57.8 



Mid Autonation 
(33.6% of Recipients) 



74.6 



8.7 281 



23.0 



16.7 



469 



73.6 



High Autonation 
(27.0% of Recipients) 



74.4 



7.1 347 



18.6 



18.5 



504 



70.4 



CHI -SQUARE: 6.706 
DP: 2 
P-VALUE: 0.0350 
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TMU 6-16 
INSTilUriOmL FBLL 
P WO H t SSl OMM. MD CLERICKL/Dm 

1985-86 



SIAfP RB'i 



Professional Staff FTB'g 

)r«s8 Than 5 

(67.9% of Recipients) 

5 or Above 

(32.1% of Recipients) 



MO ERBOR 
(Within $50) 
Percent 



68.1 



75.2 



Total 

Percent Mean {% Millions) Percent 
12.8 418 101.6 19.1 



TMal 
Mean ($ Millions) 



8.3 317 



23.6 



16.4 



528 



442 



191.6 



65.1 



CHI-SQUARE: 11.416 
DF: 2 
P-VALUE: 0.0033 



Clerical or Data Entry Staff PTE's 

Less Than 4 

(57.4% of Recipients) 

4 or Above 

(42.6% of Recipients) 



WO ERROR 
(Within $50) 
Percent 



66.7 



73.7 



UNDERMIMtl) 



OVERAiaKRO 



Total 

Percent Mean ($ Millions) Percent 



13.2 



434 



10.0 302 



92.0 



36.0 



20.1 



16.3 



Total 
Mean ($ Millions) 



528 



459 



170.4 



89.2 



179 



In the case of clerical or data entry staff FTE*s, recipients 
attending schools that had four or more clerical or data entry staff 
PTE's had a significantly lower institutional error rate than recipients 
attending institutions with fewer than four clerical or data entry staff 
FTE*s, Likewise, recipients attending institutions with five or more 
professional staff FTE*s had significantly lower rates of institutional 
Pell error than recipients at institutions with fewer than five 
professional staff FTE's. 



During initial analyses on the number of staff members, we tried 
controlling for the number of recipients through analyzing institutional 
Pell error by the ratio of recipients per staff member. We did not find 
this ratio to be related to institutional Pell error. The fact that the 
absolute number of staff members is associated with error and not a proxy 
for the workload of those staff members suggests, when studied in 
conjunction with Table 6-15 (Use of Automation by Institutional Pell 
Error), that there may be some economies of scale involved in the 
delivery of aid. That is, a one-person office delivering aid to 350 
recipients cannot operate as efficiently as a 10-person office delivering 
aid to 3,500 recipients. 

6.3 CHARACTERISTICS ASSOCIATED WITH STUDEKT AND INSTITUTIC»IAL NEED 
ERRCS IN THE CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAMS 



Many of the characteristics that were associated with student and 
institutional error in the Pell program are also associated with student 
and institutional need error in the Campus-Based programs. The following 
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is a list of the characteristics we found to be associated with 
Cantpus-Basdd student and institutional need errors* 



Characteristics of Dependent Students Associated With Campus -Based 
Student Meed Error. 

• Parents' tax filing status 

• Parents* marital status 

• Effective family income 

• Household size 

e Number in household enrolled in postsecondary education 

Characteristics of Independent Students Associated With Campus -Based 
Student Need Error. 

• Students* tax filing status 

• Student's marital status 

• Effective family income 

• Household size 



I> stitutional Characteristics Associated with Campus-Based Student 
Need Error* 

• Type and control of the institution 



Institutional Characteristics Associated With Institutional 
Campus-Based Need Error. 

• Type and control of the institution 

• Number of Campus-Based recipients 

• Academic calendar 

• Use of automated procedures 

• Number of clerical or data entry FTE*s 

• Number of professional staff PTE's 



6* 3*1 Characteristics Associated With Student Need Error in the 
Campus-Based Progrsuns* 



Analysis of student f haracteris tics associated with student need 
error in the Campus -B^ised programs was conducted by dependency status, as 
in the analysis of Pell student error. Five student characteristics are 
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I significantly associated with need error for dependent students o.\d four 

I 

\ characteristics for independent students* 

) 

I Dependent Students 

I 

\ Parents* filing status is significantly associated with Campus-Based 

; student need error. Table 6-17 indicates that student need error 

occurred most frequently in families of dependent students filing joint 
I returns. These families are likely to have relatively complex financial 

profiles and have higher income. 



Parents* marital status is also significantly assc.iated with student 
need error. Table 6-18 indicates that student need error occurred most 
frequently among students whose parents were married. In addition, 
effective family income is significantly associated with need error. 
Table 6-19 indicates that need error generally increases with income and 
occurred most frequently among the students whose families' effective 
family income was over $20,000. 



Two other student characteristics, household size and number in 
college, are significantly associated with Campus-Based student need 
orror. Table 6-20 indicates that student need error occurred most 
frequently among students whose families reported four or five members in 
the household, although families reporting a household size of at least 
three had a higher frequency of error than those reporting two. 
Similarly, need error occurred most frequently among families reporting 
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2 



CMI-SQUARE: 38.540 
DF: 4 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 




TMU6-17 

SIUDCMT MBD BBUR BT 
PARBnS* IKS FILU6 SOOUS tOR 



1985-86 



Parenta* IKS Filing Statue 

Did Not File 

(7.2% of Recipients) 



MO 



(Within $50) 
Percent 



60.1 



Total 



Total 



Percent Mean ($ Millions) Percent Mean ($ Milliona) 



16.0 



802 



7.7 



23.9 



654 



9.4 



Joint Return 

(68.5% of Recipients) 

Single or Separate Return 
(14.3% of Recipients) 



32.1 



42.2 



23.9 



25.8 



590 



590 



80.4 



18.1 



44.1 



32.1 



928 



775 



233.4 



29.6 



184 



I MLE 6- 18 
CMffnS-BASED SlUUHIi MBD BBBOR Et 
PARDIIS* MMaiM. Stuns PGR 
SiaDBNIS, 

1985-86 



Barantg* IRS Marital Statua 
Married 

(69.5% of Recipients) 



CNithin $50} 
Percent 



33.9 



Total Idtal 
Percent Mean ($ Millions) Percent Mean ($ Milliong) 



23.3 



533 



71.9 



42.8 



819 



202.8 



Not Married 

(30.5% of Recipients) 



47.3 



22.8 



669 



38.7 



30.0 



766 



58.4 



CHI-SQUARE: 18.680 
DF: 2 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 



18o 



CHI -SQUARE: 
DP: 
P-VALUE: 



148.176 
6 

0.0001 




TMBLB 6-19 
GMffUSHMSBD SIUSNr HBD BRROR 
BT BFFBCTIVB FMOLT HKXMB 
FOR DSnRDBNT SIODBRS, 
1985-86 



Rffacti^ Fsmly Inco^a ($) 



WO BRROR 
(Within $50) 
Percent 



Total 



ToUl 



Percent Maan ($ Millions) Percent M— n ($ Millions) 



0-10,000 

(21.4% of Recipients) 



65.9 



11.3 



635 



12.8 



22.8 



664 



27.0 



10,001-15,000 

(17.4t o£ Recipients) 



45.5 



28.5 479 



19.8 



26.1 



687 



26.0 



I 



15,001-20,000 

(17.6t of Recipients) 

OVER 20,000 

(43.6% of Recipients) 



34.6 



22.3 



31.0 417 



23.3 696 



18.9 



58.9 



34.4 



54.3 



598 



912 



30.1 



179.8 



1S7 



18S 




CHI-SQUARE: 
DF: 
P-VALUE: 



14.997 
6 

0.0203 
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SiUUBR MBED BBROR Bf 
HQIRUHOLD 8Z4SB Its 



1985-86 



Reported Houaehold Si«e 
Tmo 

(8.3t of Recipients) 



MO ERROR 
(Nithin $50) 
Periient 



53.8 



Total 



ToUl 



Percent Mean ($ Milliana ) Percent Mean C$ Milliona) 



17.4 



543 



6.5 



28.9 



860 



17.2 



Three 

(20.8% of Recipients) 



39.9 



23.3 



528 



21.3 



36.7 



542 



34.4 



Pour or Five 

(49.2% of Recipients) 



33.6 



25.2 



682 



70.4 



41.3 



954 



161.4 



Six or More 

(21.7% of Recipients) 



39.5 



20.0 



343 



12.4 



40. f» 



682 



50.0 



183 



ISO 



two family members in college* Table 6-21 indicates that families 
reporting one member in college had the lowest frequency of error. The 
relationship between error and household size and number in college is 
not linear as is the case with income. 

Independent Students 

Four student characteristics are significantly associated with 
student need error in the Campus-Based programs. Similar to dependent 
students, independent student's filing (tax) status is associated with 
error. Table 6-22 indicates that student need error occurred most 
frequently among independent students filing joint tax returns. These 
students are most likely to be married and therefore have a more complex 
financial profile which can contribute to error. Similarly, independent 
students' marital status was also significantly associated with error. 
Table 6-23 indicates that student need error occurred more frequently 
among married independent students. Table 6-24 shows that the effective 
family income of independent students was significantly associated with 
student need error. This table shows that students with higher effective 
family incomes tended to have higher rates of student need error. 
Independent students whose effective family income was $4,001 to Sd,000 
had the highest overall rate of student need error (81.9 percent). 

Table 6-25 indicates that household size is significantly associated 
with student need error , and that error occurs most frequently in 
students reporting a household size of three or more. Students reporting 
a household size of one had the lowest frequency. The error in 



TABU 6-21 

C MTO-BAs m snnmr hbd krmr nr 

BBPCBID MUMBIH IM fir»j.f BK FOB 
rM B HJB W SnUDRS, 
1985-86 



I 



Baportad Miiber in Collacx 
One 

(58. 7t of Recipients) 
Tmo 

(32.8% of Recipients) 

Three or More 

(8.5% of Recipients) 



(Within $50) 
Percent 



42.6 



29.5 



36.9 



*otal Total 
Parcant Ifean ($ Milliona) Percent Mean (» Millional 



23.0 



503 



23.3 738 



22.1 453 



56.5 



47.0 



7.1 



34.4 



41.0 



706 



47.2 1,002 



518 



118.7 



129.2 



15.0 



CHI -SQUARE: 19.042 
DP: 4 
P-VALUE: 0.0008 
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XMLS 6-22 
CMRIS-IASD SnmMT MBD KRBQR WI 

US FnjNS siMns rat 



1985-S6 



IKS Filing StaLua 

Did Not File 

{2A.0X of Recipients) 

Joint Return 

(J2.5% of Recipients) 

Single or Separate Return 
(53.4% of Recipients) 



WO KRBOR 
(Hithin $50) 
Percent 



44.6 



18.8 



34.7 



ToUl 



Percent Mean {$ Millioos) Percent Maan ($ MillicM) 



13.7 



972 



25.5 1,770 



17.5 



966 



14.3 



45.4 



40.4 



41.7 



1,486 



55.7 2,106 



47.8 1,353 



66.6 



118.1 



154.6 



I 

00 



CMI-SQUARE: 
DP: 
P-VALUE: 



20.204 
4 

0.0005 



1 



S4 



1S5 
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CHI-SQUARE 
DF 

P-VALUE 



6.450 
2 

0.0398 



TMM 6-23 
GMtPDS-BhSD SiUDBR HOD WBOR W 
SXUDORS* MttlTM. SIMUS IXX 



1985-86 



Stu»je«t<i' Marital Stai-jg 
Harried 

{21.4% of Recipients) 

Not Married 

(78.6% of Recipients) 



(Within %S0} 
Percent 



22.5 



36.6 



ToUl TK»U1 
Percent Maan ($ Milliong) Percent Maan ($ MillioM) 



23.5 1,742 



16.8 1,025 



39.2 



60.6 



54.0 



2,062 



46.6 1,424 



106.6 



233.4 



188 



187 



TKBUt 6-24 
CMiroS-^mSBD SiUUUfl mbd kkror 
BT BFFBCnVB FMOUT DCCMB 
FOR IMDBPBMDBrr StODBKIS, 
1985-86 



Kfoctiv Piaaily Incoiw ($> 
0-2,000 

(52.1% of Recipients) 



MO mnoR 



(Within $50) 
Percent 

44.2 



ToUl 



fOUl 



Percent iie«a ($ tailiooa) Percent Keen ($ MillioBe) 



9.1 



617 



13.1 



46.8 1,722 



187.9 



2,001-4,000 

(15.3% of Recipients) 



20.7 



27.4 



597 



11.2 



51.9 1,355 



48.2 



4,001-8,000 

(16.8% of Recipients) 



12.1 



38.2 1,262 



36.2 



49.7 1,553 



58.0 



I 

o 



OVER 8,000 

(15.8% of Recipients) 



19.0 



31.2 1,914 



42.2 



49.9 1,651 



58.3 



CHI -SQUARE: 73.557 
DF: 6 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 
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TMUE 6-25 

SiUUBri n 
Boosnoto snsK for 

DBTT Sn 

1985-86 



BY 



Baported Houaehold Si«e 
One 

(57.9% of Recipients) 
Two 

(16.6% of Recipients) 

Three or More 

(25.5% of Recipients) 



WO ERROR 
(Within $50) 
Percent 



38.4 



26.3 



18.4 



Total 

Percent Mean ($ MillioiMi) Percent tkutn It Millioni) 



16.5 



832 



29.7 1,295 



22.4 1,628 



35.6 



28.6 



41.6 



45.1 1,378 



43.9 1,708 



59.2 2,058 



161.0 



55.7 



139.0 



I 



CHI-SQIIARE: 24.398 
DP: 4 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 
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Table 6-25, in which the frequency of error increases with household 
siz^, is slightly similar to dependent students (Table 6-20), in which it 
increases after a household size of two. 



Institutional Characteristics 

As in Pell, the single institutional characteristic significantly 
associated with Campus-Based student need error is type and control of 
institution. Student need error occurred most frequently among students 
who attend private institutions. Table 6-26 presents these data. 

6.3.2 Characteristics Associated with Institutional Need Error the 
Ceuipus-Based Programs 

The institutional characteristics associated with institutional error 
in the Pell Grant program (analyzed in Section 6.2.2) are also the 
characteristics that are associated with institutional need error in the 
Campus-Based programs. 

As seen in Table 6-27, institutional type and control was 
significantly related to institutional Campus-Based neec error. The 
pattern shown in Table 6-27 follows the same pattern exhibited by the 
analysis of institutional error with respect to institution type and 
control in the Pell program. Recipients attending ^ year institutions 
(public or private) had significantly lower rates of institutional iioed 
error than recipients attending either 2-year (public to private) or 
proprietary institutions. 
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CHI-SQUARE 
DF 

P-VALUE 



22 . 149 
8 

0.0046 



XABLB 6-26 
GMffOS-BASBD STUraMT NBBD ERROR BT 
INSTITUTION TXPB AMD GGNTROL, 
1985-86 



I 

CO 



Type and Cwitrol 

2-Year Public 

(16.7% of Recipients) 

4-year Public 

<43.2% of Recipients) 

2-year Private 
(2.1% of Recipients) 

4-year Private 
(33.6% of Recipients) 

Proprietary 

(4.3% of Recipients) 



MO KRROR 
(Within $50) 
Percent 



39.8 



DMDBRSTMfEMEMT 



OVBSTATBIBMT 



38.0 



28.7 



30.1 



40.3 



Total Total 
Pofcent Mean ($ Milliong) Percent Mean ($ Milliooa) 



18.6 1,038 



20.8 573 



42 . 9 949 



23.6 



790 



25.5 1,267 



41.3 



65.9 



10.9 



80.2 



17.8 



41.6 



1,091 



41.2 1,055 



28.4 1,700 



46.4 1,170 



34.2 1,854 



97.0 



240.4 



13.0 



233.5 



34.9 
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TASLB 6-17 

INSTITUTIONS. CMfflS-BASED NEED EKSUR 
Br INSTITUTION TTPB AND OQNIIICL« 
1985-86 



I 

■Ob 



Type and Cootrol of Inatitution 

2-year (Public and Private) 
(19.0% of recipients) 

4-Year (Public and Private) 
(76.8% of recipients) 

Proprietary 

(4.2% of recipients) 



WO man 

{Within $50} 
Percent 



56.8 



72.4 



51.7 



OVEBSIMagNT 



Total 



Total 



Percent Mean « Milliooa) Percent Mean ($ Millicas) 

24.4 566 33.6 18.8 791 36.2 



11.3 



29.9 



747 



605 



83.0 



9.7 



16.3 1,098 



18.4 1,446 



176.0 



14.3 



CHI-SQUARE 
DP 

P-VALUE 



23.284 
2 

0.0001 
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Table 6-28 shows that the number of Campus -^Based recipients at an 
institution was associated *^ith the levels of institutional Campus -Based 
need error. Those recipients at institutions in the highest quartile 
(over 1,900 Campus-Based recipients) had the lowest overall rate of 
institutional Campus-Based need error in addition to the lowest rate of 
institutional Campus-Based understatements. Recipients at institutions 
in the third quartile (801-1,900 Campus-Based recipients) had the lowest 
rate of institutional campus-Based overstatements. Recipients at 
institutions in the lowest quartile (less than 301 Campus-Based 
recipients) had the highest rate of overall institutional Campus-Based 
error • 

Table 6-29 shows the relationships betveen the academic calendar used 
by the institution and institutional Campus-Based need error. As with 
institutional Pell error, recipients at institutions where the academic 
calendar is based on semesters had the lowest rate of institutional 
Campus-Based need error. Recipients attending trimester or quarter 
institutions had the highest incidence of institutional understatements, 
while recipients at clock-hour schools had the highest rate of 
institutional overstatements • 

The relationship between institutional Campus-Based need error and 
the use of automated procedures by the institution is presented in Table 
6-30. Recipients at institutions that had middle or high levels of 
automation had institutional Campus-Based need error rates that were 
significantly lower than recipients attending either institutions that 
had low levels of automation or no automation at all. 



IMBLI 6-28 

IMSTilUriOMNL CMRBHASB) 
MM B7 THB MUHBR OT CMTO- aftSP 
AT TUB JUBIiniriOM^ 
1985-86 



KaciPinrrs 



iftiber of Caapufl-Based Recipientg 

Less Than 301 

(25.6% of recipients) 



WO BBBOR 
(Nithin $50) 
Percent 



64.0 



Total SoUl 
Percent M—n ($ Milliong) Pwrcmt Mean {$ Milliona) 



19.3 768 



48.6 



16.7 1,366 



74.8 



301-800 

(21.9% of recipients) 



66.9 



12.6 650 



23.0 



20.6 1,203 



69.5 



801-1,900 

(24.6% of recipients) 



68.8 



16.2 536 



27.3 



15.0 



817 



38.6 



Over 1,900 
r (27.6% of recipients) 



I 



74.6 



9.6 791 



26.8 



15.8 



825 



46.1 



CHI -SQUARE: 22.384 
DP: 6 
P-VALUE: 0.0010 



!03 



cU3 



E_RIC 



CM-SQUARE: 
DP: 
P-VALUE: 



59.657 
4 

0.0001 



moot nr tanmoc cmjhqmi, 

1995-86 



Acsda«ie Calendar 



MO ERROR 



{Within $50) Total Itotol 

Percent Percent Wean ($ Millione) Percent Wean |$ miliwMi) 



SeMSter 

07.1X of recipients) 



72.4 



11.6 



746 



85.4 



16.0 1,037 



163.8 



TriMester or Quarter 
<17.6% of recipients) 



53.7 



28.2 



564 



35.8 



18.1 1,111 



45.3 



Clock-Hour 

<5.3% of recipients) 



62.4 



12.1 



588 



4.8 



25.5 1,016 



17.6 



I 



210 



211 



OII-SQUARE: 11.111 
DF: 2 
P-VALUE: 0.0039 



IMtB 6-30 

USIITUIIOMM. GMVOSHMSB) 
USB Of MftOMKID 
1985-86 



B880R BI 



MO BSnOR 



I 

00 



tiae of ftutoaated Procedurea 

No Auto«ation 
(14.9% of recipients) 

Low Automation 
(11.7% of recipients) 

Mid Automation 
(37.2% of recipients) 

High Automation 
(36.2% of recipients) 



(Within $50) 
Percent 



64.2 



59.8 



71.7 



69.9 



Total Hotel 
Percent Mean ($ Milliona) Percent Mean ($ Malliona) 



17.2 



551 



18.1 1,026 



12.9 578 



14.1 689 



18.1 



27.8 



35.5 



45.0 



18.6 



782 



22.1 1,371 



15.5 1,019 



16.0 1,053 



27.7 



45.4 



75.2 



78.8 
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As is shorn in Table 6-31^ the number of full-time equivalent 
employees (FTE*s) for both clerical/data entry personnel and professional 
staff are significantly related to institutional Campus-Based need 
error. Recipients attending institutions that had more clerical or data 
entry FTE*s (four or more) had lower rates of institutional Campus-Based 
understatements as well as overstatements than recipients at institutions 
with fewer clerical or data entry FTE's (less than four). The same 
relationship also existed for the number of professional staff PTE's. 
Recipients at institutions with a higher number of professional staff 
PTE's (five or more) had lower rates of institutional understatements and 
overstatements than recipients attending schools with lower numbers of 
professional staff PTE's (less than five). As was the case with 
institutional Pell error, the number of PTE's was significantly related 
to institutional Campus-Based need error while the ratio of total staff 
PTE's to the number of Campus-Based recipients was not. 



6.4 CHARACTKRISTICS ASSOCIATED WITH STUDENT AND INSTITUTIONAL ERROR IN 
THE GSL PROGRAM 



Those characteristics associated with GSL student and institutional 
certification error were slightly different from the characteristics 
presented in the previous sections for the Pell and Campus-Based 
programs. No characteristics of independent students were associated 
with GSL student error. This is not surprising since the vast majority 
of independent students have incomes under $30, 000 where there is no EFC 
and almost no opportunity for student error. (Based on changes made in 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, all students will go through 
need analysis in the future. This change was not in place for the 
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TMUB 6->31 
UBTlTUriOnL GMSOS-nSD 
PIXVESSIOHIL AM) CUKtOiUDKIh 

1985-86 



■RRGK BY 
8CMT FIK's, 



Prof—ioaal Staff FIB 'a 

Less Than 5 

(59.4% of recipients) 

5 and Above 

(40.6% of recipients) 



HO moot 

(Nithin fSO) 



66.3 



71.8 



ToUl 

Percent Wean ($ MillicBs) Percent 



15.8 642 



12.9 788 



77.1 



52.8 



17.9 1,208 



15.3 



841 



IMal 
($ Millionsi 

164.4 

66.9 



CHI-SQUARE: 
OF: 
P-VALUE: 



12.501 
2 

0.0019 



Cheedcal or Data Bntry Staff FTB's 



MO ERROa 
(Within $50) 
Percent 



Total 

Percent Moan ($ Millionsi Percent Mean 



ToUl 
($ Millions) 



Less Than 4 

(49.8% of recipients) 

4 and Above 

(50.2% of recipients) 



66.1 



70.9 



16.1 658 



13.2 724 



67.5 



61.4 



17.8 1,247 



15.9 



860 



141.5 



87.9 



15 



^CWI -SQUARE: 20.978 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 
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1985-86 academic year, the year of the studyO The characteristics we 
found to be significantly associated with student and institutional GSL 
error are listed below* 



Characteristics of Dependent Students Associated Ifith GSL Student 
Certification Error. 

e Parents' tax filing status 

e Parents' marital status 

e Household size 

^ Students' year in college 



Characteristics of Independent Students Associated With GSL Student 
Certification Error. 

• None 



Institutional Characteristics Associated with GSL Student 
Certification Error. 

♦ Type and Control of Institution 



Institutional Characteristics Associated With Institutional GSL 
Certification Error. 

e Type and Control of Institution 

e Number of GSL recipients 

♦ Academic calendar 

e Need analysis system 



6*4.1 Characteristics Associated With Student Error in the GSL Program 



Student error resulting in overcertif ication, which is caused by a 
change in EFC, can occur in only those students whose best family AGI is 
greater than $30,000. Therefore, student overoertification error occurs 



less frequently in GSL than other Title IV programs and could result in 
fewer characteristics significantly associated with error being 
identified. Four such characteristics have been identified. 

Dependent Students 

As in the Pell and Campus Based programs, parents* (tax) filing 
status and marital status are significantly associated with error. Table 
6-32 indicates that student GSL erroj occurred most frequently among 
parents of dependent students filing a joint tax return. Table 6-33 
indicates that student GSL error occurred most frequently among students 
whose parents were married. Two other student characteristics are 
significantly associated with student GSL error. Table 6-34 indicates 
that student GSL error occurred most frequently among dependent students 
whose family reported a household size of four or five. Those reporting 
two had the lowest frequency of error. In addition, reported year in 
college is significantly associated with error. Table 6-35 indicates 
that student GSL error occurred most frequently among fifth year 
undergraduates, professional, and graduate students. 

Independent Students 

Due in part to the relative infrequency of independent students with 
income over $30,000, no student characteristics were significantly 
associated with student GSL certification error. 



I TABUS 6-32 

I GSL STUDENT CERTIFICATION ERROR BY 

I PARENTS' IRS FILING STATUS FOR 

I DEPENDENT STUDENTS, 

I 1985-86 

i 

: NO ERROR OVERCERTIFICATIOW 

(Within $50) Total 

IRS riling Status Percent Percent He an ($ Millions) * 



Did Not File 99.5 0.5 150 0,1 

(3.8% of Recipients) 

Joint Return 79.5 20.5 900 340*7 

(79.3% of Recipients) 

Single or Separate Return 97.4 2.6 1,237 12.7 

(17.0% of Recipients) 



CHI-SQUARE: 32.670 
DF: 2 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 



Due to revision in the estimate of total GSL loan volume, these figures should 
be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 




TABLfi 6-33 
GSL STUDENT CESTIPICATIOH ERROR BY 
PARENTS' MARITAL STATUS FOR 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS, 
1985-86 



Ni. ERROR OVERCERTiriCATIOW 

(Within $50) Total 

Parents' Marital Status Percent Percent Mean ($ Millions) * 

Married 79,9 20,1 851 316,7 
(79,5^^ of Recipients) 

Not Married 97,7 2.3 1,237 13*6 
(20.5'^ of Recipients) 



CHI -SQUARE: 20.158 
DF: 1 
P-VALUE: 0.0001 



* Due to revision in the estimate of total GSL loan volume, these figures should 
be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 



GSL STUDr-T CERTIFICATION ERROR BY 
aOUSEHOLD SIZE FOR 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS^ 
198S-86 



Household Si»e 



NO ERROR 
(Nithin $50) 
Percent 



OVERCERTIFICATIQN 



Total 

Percent Mean ($ Millions) * 



Two 

(7.2% of Recipients) 



99.5 



0.5 



300 



0.3 



Three 

(24.1% of Recipients) 



88.9 



11.1 



1,337 



83.3 



Four or Five 

(53.7% of Recipients) 



77.6 



22.4 



877 



245.7 



Six or More 

(15.1% of Recipients) 



86.9 



13.1 



528 



24.3 



CHI -SQUARE: 27.105 
DF: 3 
P-VALUE: 0.001 



* Due to revision in the estimate of total GSL loan volume, these figures should 
be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 
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TABLE 6-35 
GSL 8TUDCKT Cl;RTiriCATION SRSOK BY 
REPORTED TBAR IN COLLEGE FOR 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS. 
1985-86 



Eeported Year in College 



NO ERROR 
(Within $50) 
Percent 



OVERCERTIPICATION 



Percent 



Mean 



Total* 
{$ Millions) 



Freshman 

(32.5\ of Recipients) 
Sophomore 

(30.S\ of Recipients) 
Junior 

(17«9% of Recipients) 
Senior 

(11«0\ of Recipients) 
Other** 

(8.0% of Recipients) 



83.8 16.2 

84.2 15.8 

78.8 21.2 

84.9 15.2 
59.8 40.2 



1,152 141.3 

741 33.2 

743 65.7 

1,065 41.5 

928 69.5 



CHI-SQUARE: 19.758 
DF: 4 
P-VALUE: 0.006 



* Due to revision in the estimate of total GSL loan voli ne, these figures should 
be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 

** 'Other • includes fifth year undergraduates , professional 
students, and graduate students. 



ERIC 
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I Institutional Characteristics 

I 

I- 

f As in the analysis of institutional characteristics associated with 

i 

{ student error in the Pell and Campus-Based programs, a similar 

institutional characteristic is significantly associated with student GSL 
certification error. Table 6-36 indicates that institutional control is 
significantly associated with student GSL certification error. Student 
error occurred most frequently at private institutions* This pattern may 
be due to the fact that higher income students (e.g., over $30,000), who 
are subject to need analysis and therefore are more likely to have errors* 
in student data, more frequently attend private institutions. 



6.4.2 Characteristics Associated With Institutiomil GSL Certification 
Error 



While the characteristics associated with institutional error were 
the same for both the Pell and Campus-Based programs, the results were 
completely different for the GSL program. This could be due to several 
factors including the different institutional requirements and 
responsibilities in the GSL program or the difficulty of collecting 
accurate GSL data. 



Table 6-37 shows that recipients at proprietary schools had the 
lowest level of institutional GSL overcertif ications , while recipients 
attending 4-year schools (public or private) had the highest level of 
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TABLE 6-36 
GSL S7UDEMT CSRTiriCATION EKROK BY 
IHSTITirriON TYPE AMD CONTROL^ 
1985-86 



Type and Control 



HO EPROR 
(Within S50) 
Percent 



OVERCEKTIFICATION 



Total 

Percent Mean (S Millions) * 



2 Year Public 

(11.9% of Recipients) 



95.3 



4.7 



834 



18.4 



4 Year Public 

(40.5% of Recipients) 



90.1 



9.9 



832 



131.3 



2 Year Private 
(1.7% of Recipients) 



76.2 



23.8 



735 



11.7 



4 Year Private 
(31.5% of Recipients) 



86.3 



13.7 



1,283 



217.8 



Proprietary 

(14.5% of Recipients) 



91.4 



8.7 



1,270 



63.0 



CHI-SQUARE: 16.158 
DF: 4 
P-VALUE: 0.0028 



* Due to revision in the estimate of total GSL loan volume, these figures should 
be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 
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l^LB 6-37 

INSTITUTIONAL GSL CERTIFICATION EKROK BY 
INSTITUTION TlfPE AND CONTROL, 
19d5-86 



NO ERROR 
(Nithio $50) 
Type and Control of Institution Percent 



OVERCERTIFICATION 



Total 

Percent Mean ($ Millions) ^ 



2 Year (Public and Private) 
(13.6% of Recipients) 



85.3 



10.7 



590 



33.8 



4 Year (Public and Private) 
(71.9% of Recipients) 



83.4 



16.6 1,337 



627,9 



Proprietary 

(14.5% of Recipients) 



95.8 



4.2 1,833 



43.9 



CHI -SQUARE: 23.284 
DF: 2 
PP -VALUE: 0.0001 



* Due to revision in the estir^ete of total GSL loan volujne, these figures should 
be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 
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institutional GSL overcertif ications. These results are opposite from 
those encountered in the Pell and Campus-Based programs. A possible 
reason for this reversal is that proprietaries typically deal only with 
Pell and GSL awards, while other schools deal with all Federal programs 
as well as state , institutional, and private aid where the chance for 
error is greater. 

As is shown in Table 6-38 recipients attending institutions in the 
lowest quartile of number of GSL recipients (less than 401) had the 
lowest rate of institutional overcertifications. Recipients at 
institutions in the third quartile (1,101-4,000 GSL recipients) had the 
highest incidence of institutional GSL overcertif ications • Where larger 
schools tended to exhibit lower rates of institutional error in the Pell 
and Campus-Based programs, the smallest schools had the lowest rates in 
the GSL program. 

The relationship between institutional GSL ove^ ertif ications and the 
academic calendar used by the institution is presented in Table 6-39« 
Once again, the results in this table are opposite of the results in the 
similar Pell and Campus-Based analyses. Recipients at clock-hour 
institutions had the lowest rate of institutional GSL certification 
error. Conversely, recipients attending 4-year schools had the highest 
rate of institutional GSL overcertif ications . 

Table 6-40 shows that the GSL need analysis system used by an 
institution is related to level of institutional GSL certification 
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TABLE 6-38 
InSTIIUf lOnAL 6SL CExTiFiCATiOM £kkOk 
BY THE MUKBER OF GSL fiBCIPIENTS 
AT THE IMSTITUTION. 
1985-86 



WO ERROR 
(Within $50) 
Humber of GSL Recipients Percent 



OVERCERTIFICATION 



Total 

Percent Mezua ($ Millions) * 



Less Than 401 

(20.5% of Recipients) 



91.4 



8.6 



1.672 



116.0 



401-1,100 

(26.2% of Recipients) 



87.7 



12.3 



1,130 



143.3 



1,101-4^000 

(29.1% of Recipients) 



80.4 



19.6 



1,366 



306.5 



More Than 4,000 
(24.2% of Recipients) 



86.0 



14.0 



1,076 



143.4 



CHI -SQUARE: 18.126 
DF: 3 
P-VALUE: 0.0004 



Due to revision in the estimate of total GSL loan volujne, these figures should 
be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 
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TABLE 6-39 

IHSTITuTICKAL G5t CSKxiriCATICH iSicGK 
BY ACADEMIC CALENDAR, 
1985-86 



AcadMic Calendar 



MO ERKOR 
(Within $50) 
Percent 



OVERCERTIjriCATIOH 



Total 

Percent Mean ($ Millions) * 



Semester 

(68. 9\ of Recipients) 



84.4 



15-6 



1,299 



549-3 



Trimester or Quarter 
(20«5\ of Recipients) 



86.3 



13-7 



1,131 



125.0 



Clock-Hour 

(10.6% of Recipients) 



95.8 



4.2 



1,776 



31.1 



CHI -SQUARE: 13.731 
DF: 2 
P-VALUE: 0.0010 



* Due to revision in the estimate of total GSL loan volume, these figures should 
be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 
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TABLE 6-40 
INSTITUTIONAL GSL CERTIFICATION ERROR 
BY GSL NEED ANALYSIS SYSTEM, 
1985-86 



GSL Need Analysis System 



NO ERROR 
(Within $50) 
Percent 



OVERCERTI r I CATION 



Percent 



Mean 



Total 
(t Millions) * 



AGI Lese Than $30,000 
(69,2% of Recipients) 



92,4 



7.6 



1,262 



261-1 



GSL Tables 

(20 .2% of Recipients) 



63-5 



36,5 



1,339 



388.4 



Campus-Based Need Analysis 
(10.6% of Recipients) 



87.5 



12.5 



1,032 



53.8 



CHI -SQUARE: 
DFj 
P- VALUE: 



150.817 
2 

0.0001 



Due to revision in the estimate of total GSL loan volume, these figures should 
be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 
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error. Recipients whose adjusted gross income was less than $30,000 had 
the lowest level of institutional GSL overcertifications. Recipients who 
attended institutions using the GSL Tables had the highest levels of 
institutional overcertif ications . Because the most extensive 
institutional GSL error is that of determining EFC, these results are not 
surprising. However, this table suggests that institutions continue to 
have problems using the GSL Tables despite attempts by the Department to 
improve the tables. 



6.5 CHARACTERISTICS SIGNIFICANTLY ASSOCIATED WITH ERROR USING 
MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 

To identify the critical determinants of error, we must be able to 
estimate the relationship between the individual explanatory factors and 
the existence of error. In order to accomplish this, the impact of a 
given explanatory factor must be estimated controlling for the effects of 
other relevant factors. In particular, we want to estimate the impact of 
the significant characteristics on the likelihood of error, while 
controlling for other characteristics. Because it is necessary to 
control for other factors, we needed to use multivariate techniques to 
estimate the models. The bivariate analyses presented in this chapter, 
while not appropriate for estimating the models, were useful in helping 
to :specify the multivariate models that we tested. 



Regression analysis is generally considered one of the best 
statistical techniques for hypothesis testing in a multivariate 
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I 

f 

I 

I' framework, and therefore, is apprbpriate in our case where we have prior 

ji 

I hypotheses concerning the relationship between the dependent and 

[i independent variables. The outcome measure used in the equations was the 

probability of an error occurring^ The dependant variable is, therefore, 
: dichotomous, with a one coded if an error of over $50 was present and a 

^ zero otherwise. The use of a continuous dependent variable, (i.e., the 

level of error) is not proper in this situation because the large number 
of cases without error would tend to distort the regression results. The 
f Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) regression procedure contains several 

estimation problems when the dependent variable is dichotomous. These 
problems include a heteroskedastic error term and the possibility of 
preciting probabilities of over 100 percent or probabilities which are 
negative. Therefore, in order to estimate the models with a dichotomous 
dependent variable, we used the logistic multiple regression procedure, 
which overcomes the problems associated with the OLS procedure, relating 
the occurrence of errors as dependent v?iriables to the explanatory 
variables. 

The models used the characteristics that were significant in the 
bivariate analyses (with thA exception of marital status because it was 
correlated with tax filing status), and validation status as independent 
or explanatory variables. 



Many of the characteristics 
could also be related to more 



that were associated with student error 
important characteristics (e.g. effective 



f&mily income)* Therefore, in a simple bivariate analysis these 
characteristics may appear as significant, yet when controlling for 
income and other important characteristics in a multivariate analysis 
they might, in fact, not be significant* As stated earlier, in order to 
test if this was the case, we ran a multivariate regression model 
controlling for the characteristics and validation status* As we 
suspected, a number of the characteristics that were significant in the 
bivariate analyses were not significant in the multivariate analysis * 
The items that were no longer significant differed by program and 
dependency status of the student, but included items such as date of 
application, type and control of institution, and filing status of the 
student or parents* Tables 6-41 and 6-42 summarize the results of our 
analysis for Pell dependent and independent recipients, respectively, and 
Tables 6-43 and 6-44 present the results for Campus-Based dependent and 
independent recipients* In general. Tables 6-41 through 6-44 show that 
many factors that were significant using bivariate analysis were 
correlated with effective family income. 

The significant relationships listed in Tables 6-41 through 6-44 for 
the multivariate models do not imply an increase or a decrease in the 
likelihood of the particular error, but only a significant relationship* 
Therefore, while the student's age is significantly associated with error 
for Pell dependents as shown in Table 6-41, the significance does not 
imply an increase or decrease in the likelihood of an overaward or 
underaward for students 18, 19, or 20, but only that the likelihood of 
students 18, 19, or 20 to have an overaward or underaward is 
significantly different from students over 20. 
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TABLE 6-*41 

CEASAC7SiZS7I(S SIGSKPZCmILT MSOClhTSD 
WITH PELL STODBMT BIIOI USING BIVAfilATB 
AMD MOLTIVAIIATB ANALYSIS, 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS, 198S-86 



CBASACTBEISTIC8 TESTED 
AS SIGNIFICANT USING 
BIVAIIATE ANALYSIS 



SIGNIFICANCE* USING 
MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



Parents* Tax Filing Status 

Did Not File 
Joint Return 

Single or Separate Return** 
Date of Application 



Not significant 
Not significant 
N/A 



Before Jxme 1, 1985 

On or After June 1, 1985** 



Not significant 
N/A 



Parents* Marital Status 



Effective Family Income 
Household Size 



Due to problems with 
collinearity with Tax Fil- 
ing Status, this variable 
was not included in the 
regression, 

Overawards (4) and Underawards (>) 



Two 
Three 

Four or Five** 
Six or More 

Niunber in College 



Underawards only (4) 
Not significant 
N/A 

Overawards only (-) 



One** 

Two 

Three or More 



N/A 

Not significant 
Underawards only (-) 



* At at least the ,05 level, significant variables with notation indicate an 

increased probability of the corresponding error and variables with 
notation indicate a decreased probability of error. 

** These values were omitted from the regression and are captured in the 
intercept. 
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TABLE 6-41 (Continued) 

CHAftACTBlISnCS SIGMIFIOOrrLT ASSOCIATED 
WLTB PELL STUDENT ERROR USING BIVARIATB 
AMD NDLTIVARIATE ANALTSIS, 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS^ 1985-86 



CHASACTBRISTICS TESTED 
AS SIGNIFICANT 0SIN6 
BIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



SIGNIFICANCE* USING 
MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



Student's Age 



Less than 18 
18, 19, 20 
Over 20** 



Overawards only (-) 

Overawards (-) and underawards(-) 

N/A 



Institution Type and Control 



Proprietary 
4-Year, Private 
4-Year, Public 
2 -Year** 



Not significant 

Overawards {^) and underawards (>) 

Not significant 

N/A 



Validation Status of Student 



Pell Selected 
Institution Selected 
Not Selected** 



Not significant 
Overawards only (-) 
N/A 



* At at least the .05 level, significant variables with notation indicate an 

increased probability of the corresponding error and variables with 
notation indicate a decreased probability of error. 



** These values 
intercept. 



were omitted from the regression and are captured in the 
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TABLE 6-^42 

CHARACTBSISTICS SICNIPICAHTLT ASSOCIATED 
MITH PELL STUDENT ERiOR USING BIVARIATE 
AND MDLTIVAKIATE ANALYSIS. 
INDEPENDENT STUDENTS, 1985-86 



CHARACTERISTICS TESTED 
AS SIGNIPICANT USING 
BIVARIATE ANALYSIS 

Student's Tax Filing Status 

Did Not File 
Joint Return 

Single or Separate Return** 
Student's Marital Status 



Effective Family Income 

Institution Type and Control 

Proprietary 
Four Year, Private 
Four Year, Public 
Two Year** 



SIGNIFICANCE* USING 
MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



Underavards (-) only 

Overavards (-f) an<\ underawards (->) 

N/A 

Due to problems with 
collinearity with Tax 
Filing Status* this var- 
iable was not included in 
the regression* 

Underawards only (♦) 



Overawards only (♦) 
Underawards only (♦) 
Not significant 
N/A 



Validation Status of Student 



Pell Selected 
Institution Selected 
Not Selected** 



Underawards only (-) 
Not si'^nif icant 
N/A 



* A*- at least the «05 level, significant variables with notation indicate an 

increased probability of the corresponding error and variables with 
notation indicate a decreased probability of error. 

** These values were omitted from the regression and were captured in the 
intercept. 
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TABLE 6-43 



CHAHACTEH I STI C£ SIGHIFICAHTLY ASSOCIATED 
^ITH CAMPUS-BASED SltlDEHT MEED ERROR USING BIVARIATE 
AND MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS, 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS, 1985-86 



CHARACTERISTICS TESTED 
AS SIGNIFICANT USING 
BIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



Parents* Tax Filing Status 

Did Not File 
Joint Return 

Single or Separ -te Return** 
Parents* Marital Status 



Effective Family Income 

Household Size 

Two 
Thrf ft 

Four or Five** 
Six or More 

Number in College 

One** 

Two 

Three or More 



SIGNIFICANCE* USING 
MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



Not significant 
Not significant 
N/A 

Due to problems with 
collinearity with Tax 
Filing Status, this vari- 
able was not included in 
the regression. 

Over awards (>) and underawards (-••) 



Not significant 
Hot significant 
N/A 

Overawards (-) and underawards (-) 



N/A 

Not significant 
Not significant 



* At at least the .05 level, significant variables with notation indicate an 

increased probability of the corresponding error and variables with 
notation indicate a decreased probability of error. 

** These values were omitted from the regression and are captured in the intercept. 
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TABLB 6-43 (Continued) 

CHA-RACT15ISTICS SI^IFICMITLT ASSOCIATED 
mm CAMPUS-BASED STUDBTT MEED BSIOR USING BIVAKIATE 
AND MJLTIVIulIATE ANALYSIS, 
DEPENDENT STUDENTS, 1985-86 



CBASACTERISTICS TESTED 
AS SIGNIFICANT USING 
BIVARIATB ANALYSIS 



SIGNIFICANCE* USING 
MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



Institution Type and Control 



Proprietary 
4-Year, Private 
4-Year, Public 
2-Year** 



Not significant 
Underawards only (♦) 
Not significant 
N/A 



Validation Status of Student*** 



Pell Selected 
Institution Selected 
Not Selected** 



Not significant 
Not significant 
N/A 



* At at least the ,05 level/ significant variables with notation 
indicate an increased probability of the corresponding error and 
variables ' ith notation indicate a decreased probability of error. 



** These values were omitted from the regression and are captured in the 
intercept. 

*** Not significant using bivariate analysis, but included as a 
controlling variable. 
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TABLS 6-44 

WITH CAMPUS-BASED i^TUDEI3T MBBD ERROR USING BIVASIATE 
AND MULTIVASIATE ANALYSIS^ 
INDEPENDENT STUDENTS^ 1985-86 



CHARACTERISTICS TESTED 
AS SIGNIFICANT USING 
BIVARIATB ANALYSIS 



Student's Tax Filing Status 

Did Not File 
Joint Return 

Single or Separate Return** 
Student's Marital Status 



Effective Fanily Income 

Household Size 

One 
Two 

Three or More** 

Institution Type and Control 

Proprietary 
4-Year, Private 
4«Year, Public 
2-Year** 

Validation Status of Student*** 

Pell Selected 
Institution Selected 
Not Selected** 



SIGNIFICANCE* USING 
MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS 



Overavards only (-) 
Not significant 
N/A 

Due to problems with 
collinearity with Tax 
Filing Status, this vari- 
able was not included in 
the regression* 

Underawards only (♦) 



Underawards only (-) 
Not significant 
N/A 



Overawards only (-) 
Underawards only (-) 
Not significant 
N/A 



Not significant 
Not significant 
N/A 



* At at least the .05 level, significant variables with notation 
indicate an increased probability of the corresponding error and 
variables with notation indicate a decreased probability of error* 

** These values xjere omitted from the regression and were captured in 
the intercept. 

*** Not significant using bivariate analysis, but included as a 
controlling variable. 
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Multivariate Analyses of Institutional Error 

In order to more effectively analyze institutional error, and the 
characteristics associated with institutional error, regression 
techniques were performed. While these analyses are described in detail 
in a separate volume of this study* Corrective Actions , data from these 
analyses are sununarized in Exhibit 6-1 • Exhibit 6-1 shows those 
characteristics that were associated with increased institutional error 
rates for Pell overawards. Pell underawards, Campus-Based overstatements 
of need, and Campus-Based understatements of need. 

These data show that institutional QC procedures were very important 
in controlling institutional errors. Sampling-based QC procedures were 
especially effective. As indicated in Exhibit 6-1, a higher level of 
automation and higher numbers of clerical or data entry staff FTE ' s were 
associated with an increased probability of Pell underawards and a higher 
number of professional staff FTE's was associated with the increased 
probability of Campus-Based understatements of need. These could have 
been significant due to the fact that aid offices that are highly 
automated or have more staff FTE's could have conservatively designed 
policies to ensure against liability. Because one-on-one oversight is 
not fully feasible in these offices, recipients at these institutions 
could be more likely to receive an underaward. 
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• Four year institutions (public or private control) 

• Proprietary institutions 

• Using either sampling QC procedures alone, or 
in conjunction with other auxiliary procedures 


• None found 




• Four year institutions (public or private control) 

• Proprietary Institutions 

• Senr)ester-based institutions 

• Large number of Pell recipients 


• Higher level of automation 

* Higher number of clerical or data entry 
staff PTE's (more than 4) 


of fteatf ^v:$^^$•. <s A' < .\>x . 




• All but little or no QC procedures 


• None found 


Understatatnehts'f^ ^ 

of Nee(t i)''.vc 


• Four year private institutions 

• Semester-based ir^.:itituiJons 

• Large number of Campus-Based recipients 

• Sampling-based QC procedures 


• Higher nun^'Sr of protPssJonal staff 
PTEs (more than 5) 



* Associated at least at the .05 level. 



EXHIBIT 6-1. PROFILE OF INSTITUTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS SIGNIFICANTLY ASSOCIATED WITH ERROR 
IN THE PELL AND CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAMS BASED ON MULTIVARIATE ANALYSES, 1985-86 



VALIDATION^ OF STUDENT APPLICATION ITD4S AND 
CJUALITY CONTROL OF INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDUKES 



This chapter presents the analysis and conclusions concerning the 
extent and effectiveness of two primary dimensions of quality control in 
the Title IV programs: validation of student application data and 
institutions' quality control procedures used to control institutional 
error in the student aid programs. Analysis of validation focuses on the 
extent of activities and the effectiveness of validation in removing 
error among Title IV recipients selected for validation by the Pell 
Processor, those selected by institutions, and compares these recipients 
with those not selected for validation for each Title IV program. These 
analyses indicate the following: 



Velidation in the I'^ll Grant P:roqra*^n 

• Validation activities occurred for almost 80 percent of all 
Pell Grant recipients. The Pell processor selected about 53 
percent of dependent recipients and 37 percent of independent 
recipients. Institutions selected about 66 percent of the 
remaining independent recipients and 59 percent of the 
remaining dependent recipients. 

• Students selected for validation by the Pell Processor had 
the highest rates of error on their initial applications for 
the six data items mandated for validation. There was no 
significant differences in these item errc rates between 
institution selected recipients and recipients who were not 
selected. 



Throughout this chapter we use the term "validation" to refer to 
activities in the Pell program that are associated with 
confirming the value of student-supplied data. In addition, we 
also use the term to refer to optional activities of 
institutions to verify the data outside the scope of the Pell 
Grant program. We use the term validation to avoid confusion 
since the activities included in this chapter occurred in the 
1985-86 academic year, prior to recent regulations that 
formulated an integrated system. 
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• After validation the remaining error in these six items was 
not much different for Pell selected, institution selected, 
and non-validated students . This suggests there exists a 
minimum level of error for these items which is not likely to 
be corrected through validation. 

• Potential payment error per recipient after the students 
first valid SAR transaction was higher for recipients never 
selected for validation ( $248 ) than it was for students 
selected by either the Pell Processor ($227) or institutions 
($172 ) • Thus, even though the Pell Processor does relatively 
well selecting recipients prone to make errors on the six 
mandated validation items, neither the Pell Processor nor 
institutions do well in selecting students prone to payment 
error, especially overawards. 

• Despite not targeting well , institutions do a good job of 
removing potential error through validation for those 
students with discrepancies . Recipients with potential 
payment error after their first transaction had reductions in 
potential error of $164 per recipient or $85 million for Pell 
Processor selected for validation and $125 per recipient or 
$43 million for institution selected for validation. By 
comparison, self correction of potential error amounted to 
$92 per recipient with initial potential error or $23 million 
total for students who were not selected. 

• After validation, error still remains high. Pell selected 
recipients had $161 erroi per student, institution selected 
recipients hac^ $127 error per student, and uou-selected 
students had $207 error pur student by the time final awards 
were made • Thus, while effective in removing some level of 
error, corrective actions in addition to validation are 
needed if there is going to be substantial progress made in 
reducing error in the Pell Grant program. 

Validation in the Campus-Based Programs 



« Validation activities in the Campus -Based programs were about 
as extensive as in the Pell program (73 percent ) and 
increased between 1983-84 and 1985-86 in terms of both 
recipients selected by the Pell processor and those selected 
by institutions . Institutions used the Pell Processor flag 
to select recipients for validation and validated these 
recipients at a higher rate than non-flagged Campus-Based 
recipients . 

« Recipients receiving aid from multiple programs (e.g.. Pell 
and Campus-Based) were more likely to be selected for 
validation by institution* than were recipients of only 
Campus-Based awards. 
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♦ Campus-Based recipients selected by the Pell Processor for 
validation have the lowest rates of student need error (55.2 
percent). Ihis compares with rates of 7i.5 percent and 64.7 
percent for institution selected and not selected 
respectively. 

• All validated cases have lower item discrepancy for adjusted 
gross income, although institution selected validation is not 
successful at reducing item discrepancy in general. 

Validation in the GSL Program 

• Institutions selected Campus-Based and GSL recipients for 
validation at a higher rate (67.9 percent) than recipients 
receiving only a GSL (45.5 percent). 

♦ Institution selected GSL recipients had an estimated 34.5 
percent overcertif ication error rate as compared to 28.7 
percent and 27 .7 percent error rates for Pell selected and 
not selected respectively. 



Institutional Quality Control 



Analysis of institutional quality control procedures and their 
effectiveness in controlling institutional error across the Title IV 
progranii: indicated the follcwing: 

• Pell and Campus-Based recipients attending institutions that 
used particular types of extensive quality control procedures 
(e.g., sampling), had a significantly lower institutional 
error rate. 

♦ Recipients attending institutions with low or no quality 
control procedures had the highest institutional error rates. 



These findings are discussed in detail in the following sections. 



7.1 VALIDATION IH THE PELL, CAMPUS-BASED, AND GSL PROGRAMS 



The following sections analyze validation in the Pell , Campus -Based, 
and GSL programs . In each of the fol lowing sections we discuss the 
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extent of validation, documentation used for validation, and 
effectiveness of validation in the respective programs. 

7«1«1 Validation in the Pell Grant Program 

An integral part of the Pell processing system is the attempt to 
ensure, to the greatest extent possible, that all applicants receive the 
benefits to which they are entitled. The accuracy of applicant data is 
partially controlled through the validation process. The processing 
system, through the edit and validation subsystem, is responsible for 
identifying those cases requiring validation. Once identified, the 
institution is responsible for actually reviewing the accuracy of the 
application. 

The nature of the validation process is defined by the trade-off 
between accuracy and institutional burden. As the percentage of 
applications flagged for validation increases, both accuracy and 
institutional burden will also increase. The current system attempts to 
increase accuracy while minimizing institutional burden by selecting for 
validation those applications where the data submitted are thought likely 
to contain error , Applications thought to be less error -prone are 
permitted to pass through the system without being selected for 
validation. 



Background on Validation 



Validation of selected Pell applications became a requirement of the 
Department of Education in 1979 . Since then, several changes in the 
validation process have occurred. These include changes in the percent 
of applications selected for validation, the methodology used for 
selecting applications to be validated^ and the procedures for conducting 
validation. 

In 1935-86, 37 percent of applicants were selected by the Central 
Processor to be validated. With the exception of a small number of 
applicants who were randomly selected, applicants selected to be 
validated were those thought likely to have erred in completing their 
applications. For applicants selected to be validated, institutions were 
required to verify the following data items: 

• Independent student status 

• Household size 

• Number in postsecondary education 
« Adjusted gross income 

• U.S. income tax paid 

• Untaxed income and benefits 

Married couple deduction 

Social Security Benefits (if a comment appeared on the 
student's Eligibility Letter) 

Other untaxed income and 

VA Educational Benefits. 
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The major change in the validation process in 1985-86 from the prior 
two years was the requirement to verify number enrolled in postsecondary 
education, other untaxed income, VA educational benefits, and independent 
student status. Verification for number enrolled in postsecondary 
education consisted of obtaining a signed statement with information 
(i.e., age, name, and address of institution attending) on all household 
members who were or would be attending postsecondary education 
institutions as at least half-time students. Similarly, verification for 
other untaxed income consisted of obtaining the signed worksheet or 
similar statement listing untaxed income and benefits received. For both 
items, source documents were required if there were reasons to doubt the 
data supplied by the student. Verifying the determinants of dependency 
status, either through tax returns or signed statements from parents and 
students, was required for independent students under the age of 23 on 
January 1 of the award year or for whom there was conflicting 
documentation. 

With this background in mind, the remainder of this section is aimed 
at answering the following questions: 

^ The extent of validation - How many and what types of 
students are validated? 

• The effectiveness of validation - How well does 

validation target those with error? How well does 

validation remove error? How much error remains after 
validation? 

Extent of Validation 

Validation in the Pell Grant program is not limited to cases 

selected by the Pell Central Processor. Institutions may 
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independently decide to validate a potential recipient. Thus, Pell 
recipients fall into three categories regarding validation: 



♦ Pell Processor Selected - Those recipients who were selected 
for validation by the Central Processor as described above. 

♦ Institution Selected - Those recipients who were not selected 
by the Central Processor, but were optionally selected by the 
institution. For purposes of this project optional selection 
was defined as the presence in these students ' f i les of 
documentation relating to their sources of income, either 
taxable or non-taxable. 

♦ Not Selected - Those recipients who were not selected by the 
Central Processor and who were not optionally validated by 
the institution. 

Table 7-1 presents data on the estimated percentage of Pell 
recipients falling into each of the three validation categories. The 
table shows that almost 80 percent of the recipients were verified with 
slightly less than one-half of Pell recipients being selected for 
validation by the Central Processor. This figure will differ from one 
produced by the Processing System because our figure relates only to 
recipients as opposed to applicants, not all of whom become recipients. 
Since Pell validation was targeted on applicants thought to have erred in 
providing application data, students with differing characteristics were 
likely to have different rates of selection, especially when these 
characteristics are the basis for validation selection. 

Applicants are selected for validation without regard for the 
institution they will be or are attending. Among types of institutions/ 
recipients attending 4->year public institutions were the most likely to 
be selected, followed fairly closely by recipients attending 2-year 
private, 4-year private* and 2-year public institutions. Recipients 
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TABLE 7-1 

THE KSian (X VMJDKIIGN IN THE PELL OMIT PROGKMl 
BY DEPBfDENCT STATUS AND TYPE AND OCMTROL OP IMSTITUTIOH, 

1985-86 



PELL PROCESSOR 

SEL ECTED 
X of All Cades 



INSTITUTION SELBCTH) 



t of All Cases 



X of Cases Not 
Pell Selected 



NOT SH^BCTH) 



X of All Cases 



X of Cases Not 
Pell Selected 



Total 



45.9 



33.7 



62.4 



20.3 



37.6 



Student Status 
Independent 
Dependent 



37. 
53, 



41.3 
27.5 



65.7 
58.9 



21.6 
19.2 



34.3 
41.1 



-J 
I 

00 



Type and Control 
2-Year Public 
4-Year Public 
2-Year Private 
4-Year Private 
Proprietary 



42. 
53, 
49, 
43, 



26.8 



39.5 
24.6 
32.7 
39.4 
45.3 



68.9 
52.8 
64.8 
69.4 
61.9 



\7.8 
22.0 
17.8 
17.4 
27.9 



31, 
47, 
35. 
30, 
38, 



For exaaple: The Pell Processor selected an estimated 37.1 percent of all independent Pell recipients for 
validation. Of those not selected, our study uncovered evidence that institutions selected 65.7 per cent for their 
ovm validation. These represent 41.3 percent of all indep'.:!ndenc recipients. In total an estimated 78.4 percent of 
all independent Pell recipients f41.3 plus 37.1) were validated in 1985-86. For dependent students this figure is 
80.8 percent. 
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attending proprietary institutions were much less likely to be selected 



While institution selected cases comprised 33 percent of all cas'es« 
institutions voluntarily chose to validate 62 percent of the pool of 
available cases (i«e«^ those not Pell selected). Unlike the Pell 
validation system* institutions were somewhat more likely to choose to 
validate independent recipients rather than dependent rec ipients • Four 
year private and 2-year public institutions most frequently conducted 
optional validation* 2-year private and proprietary institutions 
conducted optional validation in 5 percent fewer cases* and 4-year public 
institutions were between 10 and 15 percent less likely to have validated 
those recipients not selected for validation by the Central Processor* 

Non-validated cases comprised one-fifth of all cases. The percent of 
cases not validated was consistent by dependency status and among 
recipients attending 2-year public, 2-year private* and 4-year private 
institutions. However* recipients attending 4-year public and 
proprietary institutions were somewhat less likely to be validated- 
Proprietary institutions had a higher percent of non-validated cases 
because of the lower rate at which their recipients were selected for 
validation by the Central Processor. For 4-year public institutions, the 
higher percent of non-selected cases was caused by a low rate of optional 
institution validation. 

The rate at which Pell recipients are validated is only one measure 
of the extent of validation. Analyzing activities at the data item level 
provides another opportunity to describe the extent of validation. For 
^ example, types of documentation can be described for Pell and institution 



selected recipients, A comparison of Pell selected and institution 
selected cases revealed little difference in the ^ype of documentation 
collected as verification of income related items. Compliance with ED 
requirements is a second dimension of the analysis of validation 
activities at the item level. Although measurement of compliance with 
Pell validation requirements was not an explicit focus of the study, data 
can indicate the overall compliance for Pell-selected cases. Since we 
can determine with the highest degree of certainty the presence and 
accuracy of documentation of income related items, these data can serve 
as a useful proxy for compliance with Pell validation requirements. Our 
analysis indicates that in cases selected by the Pell Processor, 
institutions obtained source documentation of income (e,g./ tax forms) 
over 95 percent of the time. This suggests a high level of compliance 
with validation requirements. 

Effectiveness of Validation 

Our purpose in this section is to present evidence concerning the 
effectiveness of Pell validation in removing error from the program.^ In 
this context, effectiveness has three critical dimensions: 



• The ability to target validation on those applications 
containing errors 

• The ability of the validation process to eliminate errors on 
those applications selected for validation 

« The ability of the validation process to reduce the amount of 
error remaining in validated cases. 



The Pell validation subsystem attempts to maximize the impact on 

accuracy of a given expenditure of institutional resources. By targeting 

validation on applicants thought to have erred in completing their 
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applications, we can analyze the effectiveness of Pell validation in 
selecting error-prone applications by studying initial error rates. That 
is, we can study the difference between all of the data reported on the 
first Computed Applicant Record (CAR the Pell processor applicant 

file) transaction and best data. The other primary purpose of validation 
is the removal of error from those cases validated. Error removed can be 
measured as the difference between error at the beginning of the award 
process, based on the first CAR transaction, and error at the end of the 
process, based on the CAR payment transaction. The third goal of 
validation is to reduce the amount of error remaining in validated 
cases. The effectiveness of validation at accomplishing this goal can be 
assessed by looking at error at the end of the award process. 



Targeting Cases 



A starting point for this analysis is examining item discrepancy 
rates for recipients In Table 7-2, item discrepancy rates are presented 
for those data items that have to be verified according to the Pell 
validation requirements. Discrepancy rates are presented for both the 
beginning of the award process (best data compared to data from the first 
CAR transaction), and the end of the award process (best data compared to 
data from the CAR payment transaction). 



If the validation system were successful in targeting resources, then 
cases selected for validation should have higher error rates in the six 
validated items at the beginning of the award process than those cases 
not selected for validation. The table reveals that the Pell validation 
selection criteria were effective at identifying recipients who 
PQ9^""isreported the six data items required to be verified. For all six data 
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tMBLR 7-2 

PHCHir (F CASES WITH SBLBCTED FELL ITBI DISCSSPAMCIES* 
ON TOR PniST AND PKOOOtt TUMStCtlOHS Bt 
VALIDMnOI SMUS AND REFQRTB) VBPBIDBHCt STAIUS, 

1985-86 





PELL SBLBCTED 


INSTiTUnON SOiCTED 


MOT SELECnS) 




First 
Trans. 


Payaent 
Trans. 


First 
Trans. 


Payment 
Trans. 


First 
Trans. 


Trans • 


Net Income** 
Independent 
Dependent 


39.0 
35.3 
41.2 


25.2 
23.8 
26.1 


22.2 
18.0 
27.5 


18.7 
15.1 
23.4 


25.1 
21.3 
28.7 


21.2 

14 7 
27.3 


Non-Taxable Income** 
Independent 
Dependent 


41.1 
27.1 
49.3 


22.0 
21.3 
22.5 


36.8 
34.5 
39.7 


28.9 
33.6 
23.0 


35.1 
24.1 
45.6 


18.9 
18.0 


Dependent Net Income** 


43.5 


3S.6 


37.8 


37.8 


34.8 


34.6 


Household Size** 
Independent 
Dependent 


28.5 
14.8 
36.2 


25.5 
11.7 
33.3 


20.3 
16.0 
25.5 


18.5 
14.9 
22.9 


21.6 
12.6 
29.4 


21.3 
12.9 
28.7 


Number in College** 
Independent 
Dependent 


15.2 
7.7 
19.3 


12.8 
5.7 
16.7 


12.8 
9.7 
16.4 


12.1 
9.0 
15.8 


10.5 
6.2 
14.4 


10.9 
6.2 
15.1 


Dependency Status 
Independent 
Dependent 


4.5 
7.1 
2.9 


3.2 
6.0 
1.5 


3.6 
5.2 
1.4 


3.6 
5.5 
1.3 


3.7 
7.2 
0.4 


4.3 
8.5 
0.4 



* Using a + $50 tolerance 
** Excludes cases switching dependency status 



v^MT^n »; H ^^^"^''^^ ^1-1 P^-^^e^t of those recipients that the Pell processor selected for 
raJe drnnnpH fo "on-taxable income data on their first valid transaction. This discrepancy 

^he!r Pell Award ""'""'^ '''' ^'^ transaction that was used to determine 
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elementSr Pell selected cases had higher rates of misreporting based on 
the first transaction than either institution selected or non-selected 
cases* This was especially true of net income (AGI minus U.S. taxes) 
where the misreporting rate was approximately 15 percentage points higher 
for Pell selected cases than cases not selected. Even for those data 
items newly required to be verified in 1985-86, there were higher initial 
discrepancy rates for Pell selected cases. 

A more important measure of the effectiveness of validation is the 
ability of validation to reduce payment error in the cases selected. The 
focus on payment error is important because not all item discrepancies 
result in payment error. For example, low income recipients who qualify 
for a maximum award may have a high rate of item discrepancy, but using 
verified data does not produce award changes since they may still qualify 
for a maximum award. Thus, the validation process must first identify 
the most error-prone cases (i.e., those whose awards will change )# 
eliminate payment error prior to award, and have the lowest residual 
error rate to be judged maximally effective. 

In Table 7-3 we analyze the effectiveness of Pell selected validation 
in selecting error-prone applicati as by comparing initial error rates 
(i.e., the difference between the award calculated using data reported on 
the first transaction, best enrollment status, and best cost of 
attendance and the best award) among Pell selected, institution selected, 
and not selected cases. Unlike the finding that Pell selection targeted 
well on cases with discrepancies in the six data items, the table reveals 
that neither Pell nor institution selection was particularly successful 
at identifying error-prone recipients (recipients with payment error). 
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TKBLE 7-3 

TARGSmiS HaMW-PfXMB CASBS: 
RLL SlUUair ERROR 
CCKPARmC THE FIRST TRMSACHON TO THE BEST MARO BT 
VALIDATION STATUS AMD KmUCTIfl) DBPENDBNCT STATUS, 

1985-86 



I 





NU EKNOK 




UNDERAWARDS 




OVB»NARDS 










Total 






Total 






P8rcont 


Mean 


($ Millicns) 


Percent 


Mean 


<$ Millions) 


Not Selected 


55.3 


14.6 


461 


38.3 


30.1 


602 


102.6 


Independent 


69.7 


13.9 


627 


24.1 


16.4 


954 


43.2 


Dependent 


41.5 


15.3 


318 


14.2 


43.2 


474 


59.4 


Pell Selected 


59.4 


11.5 


510 


74.8 


29.2 


576 


215.1 


Independent 


79.9 


7.9 


671 


25.2 


12.2 


745 


43.2 


Dependent 


47.3 


13.6 


455 


49.7 


39.1 


545 


171.9 


Institution Selected 


63.5 


10.6 


460 


46.0 


25.9 


478 


116.3 


Independent 


72.9 


8.3 


512 


22.4 


18.8 


536 


53.0 


Dependent 


51.6 


13.6 


420 


23.6 


34.9 


438 


63.3 
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Of the three categories of recipients, not selected recipients began the 
award process with the highest percent of cases in error. Fell selected 
recipients were the next most frequently found to be in error with 
institution selected recipients being the least likely to contain 
errors. Pell selected validation was somewhat more effective at 
identifying overawards and dependents with higher amounts of error. 

Another cut at these data is shown in Table 7-4. Here we see that 
for all not selected Pell recipients, the average potential payment error 
was $248. This is higher than the corresponding potential payment errors 
for Pell selected ($227) and institution selected ($172) recipients. 
This indicates that neither selection process is doing well at 
identifying cases that are prone to have payment error, especially 
overawards • 

Removing Payment Error Through Validation 

Perhaps the most important aspect of validation is the extent to 
which it removes errors in awards from the program. Table 7-5 presents 
data on the change in award error throughout the award process. From the 
table it can be seen that error rates generally decline throughout the 
award process whether a case is validated or not. That is, 
self-corrections tend to reduce error. Pell selected cases had the most 
significant improvement in accuracy. Underawards decreased $48.1 million 
and overawards decreased $36.8 million reflecting an improvement in 
accuracy among Poll selected recipients of almost $85 million. An 
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TABLE 7-4 

POraiTIAL STUDBir naiOR at first transaction by validation status. 1985-86 



MOT PELL INSTITUTION 

SEm CTKU SHJBCTED SKLBCTH) 

Absolute Error 

Total Potential Error {$ Millions) 140,9 289,9 162,3 

Number with Potential Error 253.000 520.000 345.000* 

Mean Error (Those with Potential Error) $554 $559 472 

Mean Error (All in Validation Status) $248 $227 $172 

Unde rewards 

Total Potential Error ($ Millions) 38.3 74.8 46,0 

Number with Potential Error 83.000 147.000 100,000* 

Mean Potential Error $461 $510 $450 

Overawards 

Total Potential Error ($ Millions) 102.6 215,1 116,3 

Number with Potential Error 170.000 373.000 245.000* 

Mean Potential Error $602 $576 $478 
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TABLE 7-5 

RBwwniG PKDsart bour ihrousi wumncN: 

OAMBB IN PHJL SIUDBff BSHOR 
BBIflB» THE FIRST AND PAXMBfT TRATfiACnGNS BY 
VALinATKM STATUS AND RBPORTH) OSPBIDaiCnr STATUS, 

1985-86 



PAYMHir ERROR 
REMOVED 
(Within $50) 
Percent 



Percent 



jBTOBRA HARDS 
Total 
<$ Millionsl 



OVERAWARDS 



Percent 



Total 
($ Millions) 



No* 



I 



Selected 

Independent 

Dependent 



3.1 
5.5 
0. 8 




-1.4 
-3.4 




-9.9 
-10.8 
0.9 


-1 7 
-2.1 
-1.3 


TO C 
-1 J.5 

-8.6 
-4.9 






6.7 
6.4 
6.8 




-4.1 
-4.3 
-4.0 




-48.1 
-21.6 
-26.6 


-2.6 
-2.1 
-2.8 


-36.8 
-11.2 
-25.6 






5.3 
5.9 
4.5 




-1.5 
-0.7 
-2.7 




-17.9 
-9.1 
-8.8 


-3.7 
-5.2 
-1.9 


-25.0 
-20.0 
-5.1 






that 


the 


value of 


the 


statistic 


decreased 


between the 


first 


and 


that 


the 


V9 lue of 


the 


statistic 


increased 


between the 


first 


and 


all 


data 


elements. 


not 


just the 


six verification items. 







Pell Selected 
Independent 
Dependent 

Institution Selected 
Independent 
Dependent 



transaction 

Positive values indicat 
transaction 

Error calculations incli 
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interesting sidelight is that in terms of net program error there was 



actually an estimated $10 million increase because underawards declined 
more than overawards. 

Table 7-6 is a different look at these data. We can see that despite 
not being good at selecting payment error-prone cases, validation is 



cases with error removed and the average amount of error removed. For 
those with potential payment error after their first tr ansae t ion / Pell 
selected and institution selected validation removed $164 and $125 per 
case respectively. This compares favorably with the $92 per case 
reduction in error apparently caused by self -cor rection. The poor 
ability to select error-prone cases is again shown by the relatively 
closer numbers for mean error removed for all in the category (including 
those who initially had no potential payment error) for each type of 
recipient. 

Payment Error Remaining After Validation 

Remaining or residual error is the difference between the award based 
on best cost of attendance, best enrollment status, and the data reported 
on the payment transaction and best award (i.e., student error as defined 



effective at reducing error. 



This reduction is based on the number of 
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JMUt 7-6 
' JDSNT ERROR REMOVS) BBmSBf FIRST 
AND PMMBIT TRMBM^nOHS BY VMJOATIGN 
STKRIS, 1985-86 



NOT 

SBLHCTBD 



Absolute Error 

Total Error Removed (Millions) 
Cases Initially in Error 
Mean Eric- Removed (Those Initially 

in Error) 

Mean Error Removed (All in Validation 

Status) 

Under awards 

Total Error Removed (Millions) 
Cases Initally in Error 
Mean Error Removed 

Overavrards 

Total Error Removed (Millions) $13.5 

Cases Initially in Error 170,000 
Mean Erorr Removed $79 



$23. 
253,000 
$92 

$41 



$9.9 
83,000 
$119 



PBLL 
SBUCTBD 



$84.9 

520,. 00 
$164 



$66 



$48.1 
147,000 
$328 



$36.8 
373,000 
$99 



INSTITUTION 
SBLBCTBD 



$42.9 
345,000 
$125 



$45 



$17. 
100,000 
$179 



$25.0 
245,000 
$102 



in Chapter 2) and is presented in Table 7-7 by validation status and 
reported dependency status. Not selected cases had the highest residual 
error rates followed by Pell selected and then institution selected 
cases* 

Table 7-8 siimmarizes these data in a slightly different fashion* 
Here we see that after all the correction processes are complete and we 
compare the remaining error, institution selected cases have the least 
error per recipient, followed by Pell selected and then not selected 
recipients « 

However, substantial error still remains after validation. 
Apparently there is a lower bound on the error rates and magnitudes which 
is not particularly vulnerable to validation. Table 7-9 recalls selected 
data fro-^ Table 7-3 to illustrate this point. For each of the six 
mandated validation items there is very little difference in the 
discrepancy rates at the payment transaction regardless of validation 
status (even though Pell selected cases began with higher discrepancy 
rates). This suggests that validation only goes so far in removing error 
and fails to reduce discrepancy rates below some floor. This further 
suggests that other types of corrective actions will be required to 
reduce error to more acceptable levels. 





IWBLB 7-7 
RBSIiXnL ERRGK: 
PELL STUD8MT ERROR 
Wt VALIDATION STATUS AM) RBPORIED UBPOBmCI STATUS, 

1985-86 



Not Selected* 
Independent 
Dependent 



WO ERROR 
(Hi thin $50) 
Percent 

58.4 

75.2 

42.3 



UHDERAMARDS 



OVBRKHARDS 



Total 

Percent Mean <$ Millions) 



13.2 
10.5 
15.8 



380 
458 
330 



28.4 
13.3 
15.1 



Total 

Percent Mean ($ Millioos) 



28.4 
14.3 
41.9 



553 
876 
448 



89.1 
34.6 
54.5 



Pell Selected* 
Independent 
Dependent 



66.1 
86.3 
54.1 



7.4 
3.6 
9.6 



282 
208 
299 



26.7 
3.6 
23.1 



26.6 
10.1 
36.3 



525 
668 
501 



178.3 
32.0 
146.3 



Institution Selected* 68.8 
Independent 78.8 
Dependent 36 . 1 



9.1 
7.6 
10.9 



328 
331 
326 



28.1 
13.3 



22.2 
13.6 
33.0 



438 
461 

426 



91.3 
33.0 
58.2 



In order to test for a significant relationship between error and validation status, we ran a 
chi-square test for both independent and dependent Pell recipients. In both cases, validation 
status was significantly related to student error at the .0022 level. 
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TABLB 7-8 

STUDENT BOWR ROiAINIlC AT PASMBIT TRMSACTIGN BT 
VALIDATION STATUS, 1985-86 



MOT 

SELECTED 

Absolute Error 

Total Remaining Error (Millions) $117.5 
Cases with Remaining Error 235,000 
Mean Error <Those with Remaining Error) $496 
Mean (All in Validation Status) $207 



PELL 
SELECTED 



$205.0 
435,000 
$473 
$161 



INSTITUTION 
SELECTED 



$119.4 
295,000 
$405 
$127 



Undera wards 

Total Remaining Error (Millions) 
Cases with Remaining Error 
Mean Remaining Error 

Overa wards 

Total Remaining Error (Millions) 
Cases with Remaining Error 
Mean Remaining Error 



$28.4 
75,000 
$380 



$89. 
160,000 
$553 



$26. 
05,000 
$282 



$178.3 
340,000 
$525 



$28.1 
86,000 
$328 



$91.3 
209,000 
$438 



TABUB 7-9 

pRxsarr of cases ffim selbctbd pell itbi 

OISCREPAIICIES ON IHB PKOOm TSMBMSTION 
Br VMJOKIION SmUS, 1985-86 



PKLL SELECTED IMSTITUTIOKAL SHJCTH) MOT SELECTED 



Net Income 


25.2 


18.7 


21.2 


Non-Taxable Income 


22.0 


28.9 


18.9 


Dependent Net Income 


39.6 


37.8 


34.6 


Household Size 


25.5 


18.5 


21.3 


Number in College 


12.8 


12.1 


10.9 


Dependency Status 


3.2 


3.6 


4.3 
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Conclusion 



The foregoing analyses indicate that validation activities for 
recipients selected by the Pell Processor and by institutions are 
extensive. A comparison of the relative effectiveness of Pell validation 
indicates that Pell selection is more effective than institution 
selection in choosing the cases with the highest frequency of item 
discrepancies for the mandated items and for removing item discrepancy. 
There is no appreciable difference among Pell selected, institution 
selected, or non-selected cases concerning item discrepancy remaining 
after validation. 

Analysis of award changes presents slightly more complex results. 
The analysis is graphically summarized in Exhibit 7-1. Pell selection is 
more effective at targeting error prone recipients than institution 
selection, but not-selected recipients are the most error prone* Pell 
selected validation removes the most payment error, but institution 
selected has the least error remaining after validation. 

These analysis indicate that validation is an effective means of 
removing some of the student error in the Pell Grant program. However, 
additional measures will be required if the large amount of remaining 
error, even in those items targeted for validation, is to be drastically 
reduced. 




EXHIBIT 7-1. SUMMARY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
VAUDATtON IN REMOVING STUDENT ERROR, 1915*66 
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Institutional Validation in the Campus-Based Programs 



Unlike Pell validation discussed in the previous section, in 1985-86 
there was no requirement that institutions verify students in the 
Campus-Based programs. As a preliminary step toward implementation of 
an integrated verification system, certain non-Pell eligible students had 
asterisks placed next to the FC by the Central Processor. Validation for 
these students was optional in 1985-86. Except for cases where messages 
appeared, institutions were only required to validate the conflicting 
data item. 

The purpose of this section is to provide evidence of the extent# 
nature, and effectiveness of validation in the Campus-Based programs and 
to compare this activity to Stage One. Specifically we address questions 
concerning: 

• How often institutions chose to validate Campus -Based 
recipients 

• How the rate of validation differed by student and 
institution characteristics 

• The documentation used in conducting validation 

• The effect of validation on remaining item discrepancy and 
error rates. 

Extent of Validation 

Table 7-lC shows that 73 percent of Campus-Based recipients were 
validated, and how this varied by dependency status . Roughly one -third 
(32.2 percent) of all Campus-Based recipients were selected by the Pell 



IJVBLB 7-10 

PBROBRMS OP C AWWB- IMVSro RECIPIENTS 
SHiBCIBD FOR 
VMJOMnOM Et mPBtajOKX SIMUS, 
1985-86 AND 1983-84 



Reported 

Dependency Institution 

Status Pell Selected Selected Mot Selected 

1985-86 1983-84 1985-86 1983-84 1985-86 1983-84 

Independent 

Students 32.5 21.5 39.2 45.0 28.3 33.5 
Dependent 

Students 32.0 19.0 42.3 42.5 25.7 38.5 

Total 32.2 19.7 41.2 43.3 26.6 37.1 
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Processor for validation and slightly more recipients (41.2 percent) were 
selected by the institution for Campus-Based validation, A total of 
about one-fourth of Campus-Based recipit^nts (26.6 percent) were not 
selected by the institution for Campus-Based validation, nor were they 
selected by the Pell Processor for Pell validation. For the 1983-84 
academic year, 37.1 percent of Campus-Based recipients were selected by 
neither institutions nor the Pell Processor indicating an increase in the 
incidence of validation of Campus-Based recipients. 

While the percentage of Campus-Based recipients selected by the 
institution for validation decreased slightly from the 1983-84 academic 
year, a much higher percentage of Campus-Based recipients were selected 
by the Pell Processor in the current study. Thus, in the 1933-84 
academic year, institutions selected 53.9 percent of Campus-Based 
recipients that were not Pell selected and in the 1985-86 academic year, 
they selected 60.8 percent of the Campus-Based recipients that were not 
Pell selected. These figures would indicate an increase in the extent of 
institution selected validation. Furthermore, while not shown in the 
table institutions were more likely to select a Camprs-Based recipient 
if the recipient was flagged by the Pell Processor. Recipients who were 
flagged were selected by the institution 75.3 percent of the time, while 
institutions selected 64.1 percent of the Campus-Based recipients not 
flagged by the Pell Processor. 
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Table 7-11 shows the differences in the extent of Campus-Based 
validation by institution type and control and by type of aid received. 
This table shows that Campus-Based recipients at 2-year institutions 
(both public and private) and at 4-year public institutions were more 
likely to be Pell selected than Campus -Based recipients at 4-year private 
or proprietary schools. In addition, Campus-Based recipients at 4-year 
private, proprietary, and 2-year public schools wer:: more likely to be 
selected by the institution. Thus, Campus-Based recipients at 2-year 
public schools were most likely to be either Pell or institution 
selected, while Campus-Based recipients at 2-year private schools were 
least likely to be Pell or institution selected. Of the Campus-Based 
recipients not Pell selected/ 2-year public schools and 4-year private 
schools selected the highest percentages, while 2-year private schools 
selected the lowest percentage. 

Data indicate that recipients participating in multiple programs are 
most likely to be selected for validation by the Pell Processor. 
Campus-Based recipients who had a GSL were more likely to be Pell 
selected than Campus-Based recipients having only a Pell aw?>rd without a 
GSL. In addition/ recipients with awards in all three programs and 
recipients with Pell and Campus-Based awards were more likely to be Pell 
selected than Pell recipients in general. 

For the most part/ institution selected validation concentrated on 
Campus-Based recipients noL in the Pell program. However, Campus-Based 
recipients with no other type of aid were most likely not to be selected 
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7-11 

THE BOBir OP imiJOKnOH 
DI IHB CMffOS-BaSH) FSOGRMCS 
BT IMSTntmON n» MD GGNniX AMD 
TYPE OP AID RBOOVED, 
1985-86 



Pell Selected 



Institution Selected 



Hot Selected 



t of All Cases X of All Cases 



Type and Control 

2-Year Public 38.7 

4-Year Public 37.4 

2-Year Private 38.0 

4-Year Private 22.9 

Proprietary 24.4 

Aid Received 



43.2 
33.9 
16.5 
50.8 
44.4 



X of Cases Not 
Pell Selected 



70.5 
54.2 
26.6 
65.9 
57.6 



X of All Cases 



18.1 
28.7 
45.5 
26.3 
31.2 



X of Cases Not 
Pell Selected 



29.5 
45.8 
73.4 
34.1 
40.4 



C-B only 
Pell & C-B 
C-B & GSL 
Pell, C-B, & 



GSL 



0 

46.5 
0 

50.1 



58.7 
30.6 
67.9 
28.1 



58.7 
57.2 
67.9 
56.3 



41.3 
22.9 
32.1 
21.8 



41.3 
42.8 
32.1 
43.7 



2 



i O 
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at all, while Campus-Based recipients that also received a Pell and a GSL 
were most likely to be either Pell or institution selected. 

Validation Documentation 

In addition to analysis of the extent of Campus-Based /alidation, we 
examined t^e type and frequency of documentation found in sampled 
students* files. We analyzed these data across four dimensions: 
individual data items most frequently validated ucerns for Pell and 
institutionally selected cases, patterns for dependent and independent 
cases, and comparison of these data with data from the 1983-84 Stage One 
pilot study. Tables 7-12 and 7-13 present the data on validation 
documentation for dependent and independent students, respectively. 
Taxable and nontaxable income, household size, and number in college were 
the data items for which documentation was found in recipient files most 
frequently. This pattern generally is consistent with the 1983-84 Stage 
One data. However, the frequency with which documentation was found in 
students* files increased between 1983-84 and 1985-86 for virtually every 
item, bolh for Pell selected and institutionally selected cases as well 
as independent and dependent students. These data suggest a general 
increase in validation activities across all dimensions of our analysis. 

Doc^omentation for taxable income was most frequently present in 
student files. Tax returns or statements of non-filing were present in 
nearly 100 percent of dependent cases (Table 7-12) and over 95 percent of 
the independent cases (Table 7-13). The greatest increases in 
verification documentation for both dependent and independent cases 
occurred for household size and number in college. This appears to be 
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TABLB 7-12 

FILE DOCIMENIMnai IN THB GMfPllS-IASB) PROGRMf 
FOR IXPBNDBIT STUDBITS SELKTTH) FOR YALinATIOW, 
1985-86 and 1983*84 



I 

to 



Type of Pociientation in File 

Parents* U.S. Tax Return 

Parents • State Tax Return 

Parents* W-2 Forros 

Parents* Statement of Non-Tax 
Fiiing 

Statement Fron: Social Security 
Regarding Parents* Benefits 

Statement From Social Service 
Agency Regarding Parents* Benefits 

Student's Tax Return 

Student's W-2 Forr<s 

Letter From Social Security 
Agency Regarding Household Size 

Statement from Parent and/or 
Student Regarding Household Size 

Letter from Institution 
Regarding Number in College 



Pell Processor Selected 
for Validation 

X of Recipients 
with Docmentation 
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Institution Selected 
for Validation 

X of Recipients 
with Documentation 



1985-86 


1983-8-6 


1985-86 


1983-84 


90.6 


79.1 


91.2 


91,3 


1.4 


7.6 


0.5 


6.8 


3.8 


8.9 


2.5 


5.6 


8.0 


6.1 


8.9 


6.9 


4.8 


3.5 


3.4 


1.1 


2.8 


2.3 


1.2 


1.6 


31.3 


16.8 


28.1 


13.7 


0.6 


0 


0.9 


0 


0 


1.2 


0.2 


0.6 


30.81 


3.4 


16.51 


3.4 


8.8 


0 


6.8 


0.5 



tABLB 7-13 

FIU DOCUMBmnOM IN ns CMiraS-lASH) PROGRMf 
FOR DiDBPENDBIT SIUDBnS SBJCIB) FOR VMJOATIGK, 
1985-86 and 1983-84 



Type of Docuaentation in Pile 

Students' U.S. Tax Return 

Students' State Tax Keturn 

Students' W-2 Fonns 

Students' Statement of 
Non-Tax Filing 

Statement From Social Security 
Regarding Student's Benefits 



Pell Processor Selected 
for Validation 

X of Recipients 
with Doctientation 
1985-86 1983-84 



72.5 
1.2 
3.1 

23.3 

1.0 



Statement From Social Service Agency 

Regarding Student's Benefits 4.3 

Parents' Tax Return 19.9 

Letter From Social Security 

Agency Regarding Household Size 1.0 

Statement from Student 

Regarding Housahold Size 19.9 



56.2 

0 

5.8 
31.1 



7.5 
4.7 

2.8 



Institution Selected 
for Validation 

X of Recipients 
with Docfentation 
1985-86 1983-84 



67.7 
1.9 
5.8 

30.7 

0.5 

9.2 
9.8 

0.7 

19.4 



59.7 
0 

3.7 
32.3 



5.0 
4.6 



2.5 
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the result of increased emphasis on these items in Pell validation. The 
greatest s \gle increase in the frequency wfith which documentation was 
collected was for dependent student tax returns which increased by over 
15 percent for both Pell and institutionally selected cases. 

Effectiveness of Validation 

In the discussion of Pell validation, we assessed the effectiveness 
of Pell selected validation by analyzing the changes occurring in item 
discrepancy and error rates throughout the award process. Since there 
was no centralized applicant history file for the Campus-Based programs, 
we were unable to repeat this type of analysis in this section. To 
assess the effectiveness of validation in the Campus-Based programs, we 
compare the frequency and amount of student error for selected and 
non-selected cases. By analyzing student error we are only able to focus 
on the amount of error that remains after the validation process was 
completed, not trie amount of error removed by validation. While this is 
an imperfect measure of the effectiveness of validation, we believe that 
it can provide useful insights into the ability of validation to limit 
student errors. 




Tables 7-14 ?.nd 7-15 present remaining discrepancy rates for data 
items often verified during validation. Separate tables are shown for 
independent and dependent recipients because of the vastly different 
treatment they receive in the EFC formula. ^or independents, expected 
income, which is not verifiable, is used in the EFC formula so that the 
only items that could be affected by validation were household size and 
number in postsecondary education. 

With the exception of adjusted gross income for dependent students, the 
tables do not indicate a consistent relationship between item discrepancy 
rates and validation. The discrepancy r<ace for adjusted gross income is 
lower for selected recipients than for non-selected recipients. While 
other conclusions are possible, this finding is consistent with the 
hypothesis that validation is successful at ideii'cifying and eliminating 
errors in adjusted gross income. 

The lack of a similar relationship between validation and discrepancy 
rates for the other data items is not surprising. Adjusted gross income 
is the easiest item to verify with documentation. Requirements for many 
of the other items rely n statements from students and parents and not 
source documents such as a tax return. 

Consequently, for items like household size and number in 
postsecondary education, verification is difficult and often may not 
uncover errors. Also, with many students packaged well below need, 
institutions may not correct discrepancies which they know will not 
reduce need below award. 
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TABLE 7-14 

CMQ>U&>BASB) VMJDATIOM; 

PESCEMTAtZ OP l«PBW MBir SIUIMaiTS WITH SHJBCTED ITEM DISCREPAMCIES* 

rbahhnb after vAUDKnoi, by validaticm status, 

1935-86 



Pell Selected Institution S» jcted Mot Selected 



Adjusted Gross Income 


17.4 


17.5 


23.3 


U.S. Income Tax 


23.9 


27.8 


25.8 


Other Nontaxable Income 


27.0 


34.0 


31.5 


Dependent's Income 


19.2 


25.0 


23.1 


Household Size 


29.5 


25.6 


21.2 


Number in Post secondary 


16.5 


13.8 


14.9 



Institution 



* Using a + $50 tolerance and excluding dependency status switchers. 
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TMOjE 7-15 

CMffus-msED vmjoahcn: 

PElSCamCB OF IMDBPEMDQeNT SIUDBRS WITH SBJSCTED ITBi DISCKBPANCIES 
RBAINIIIS AFTER VMjmnON, BI VMJDAIIGN SIMUS, 

1985-86 



Itea Pell Selected Institution Selected Mot Selected 

Household Size* 12.6 10.4 13.2 

Nuinbers in Postsecondary 

Institution* 7.4 4.9 4.2 



*Bxcludes cases switching dependency status 




Table 7-16 compares residual student need errors among the three 
categories of validation. The data indicate that Pell selected cases 
have the lowest remaining error rate, followed by non-selected cases, and 
then institution selected cases having the highest remaining error rate. 
There is little difference among the three validation groups in terms of 
the rate of understatements. Pell selected students had a much lower 
rate of overstatements than either institution selected or non-selected 
students, however. These results hold for both independent and dependent 
recipients although the impact of validation on independent students is 
tenuous given that the EFC formula for independents is largely based on 
expected data which could not be verified. 

Interpreting the data presented in Table 7-16 is difficult given that 
we are only analyzing remaining error. The lack of a centralized 
applicant history file for the Campus-Based programs means that we could 
not measure error at the beginning of the award process or the error 
removed during the award process. Higher remaining error rates in one of 
the validation status categories as compared to the others may only 
indicate a more error-prone population and not the effectiveness of a 
given validation treatment. There is some evidence that this is in fact 
taking place. Campus-Based recipients who also received Pell awards had 
significantly lower error rates, particularly overstatements* than 
Campus-Based recipients not receiving Pell awards. Pell recipients 
because they have lower incomes would be expected to have lower rates of 
overstatements given the positive relationship between income and error 
demonstrated in Chapter 6. Consequently/ the institution selected and 
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TABLE T-'IG 
CANPUS-«AS£D RESIDUAL STUDENT NEED ERROR 
BY VALIDATION STATUS AND DEPENDENCY STATUS, 
196S-66 



I 



NO ERROR 



(WUhin $50) 



UNDERSTATEMENT 



Total 



OVERSTATEMENTS 



Total 



AmsNs in 
E»cess of Nec4 





Percent 


Percent 


tteao 


(S milfons) 


ee£££Qt 


Mgan 


(i Millions) 


(i Millionsl 


Pell Selected 


44.8 


22.3 


621 


57.0 


32.9 


978 


132.8 


34.0 


Independent 


38.2 


18.2 


90^ 


23.9 


43.7 


1.513 


96.2 


25.6 


Dependent 


48.4 


24.5 


507 


33.2 


27.1 


507 


36.6 


8.5 


Institution Selected 


28.5 


22.8 


855 


102.8 


48.8 


1.204 


309.5 


67.3 


Independent 


24.9 


21.2 


1,399 


52.0 


53.9 


1.631 


154.0 


27.3 


Dependent 


30.2 


23.6 


612 


50.8 


46.2 


9/56 


155.6 


40.0 


Not Selected 


35.3 


20.5 


808 


56.4 


44.2 


1.175 


176.7 


36.2 


Independent 


32.1 


21.1 


1.116 


29.9 


46.8 


1.788 


105.9 


18.2 


Dependent 


37.2 


20.2 


616 


26. S 


42.6 


777 


70.7 


18.0 



286 



287 



not selected groups, because they include students not receiving Pell 
awards who are more error-prone, may well have begun the award process 
with higher error rates, 'Xhis could help explain why the remaining error 
rates for institution selected and not selected cases were higher. 

7*1.3 Institutional Validatioa in the 6SL Program 

The purpose of this section is to examine the extent and 
effectiveness of institutional validation in the GSL program. Validation 
rates for GSL recipients are presented by types of aid received. The 
effects of institutional validation on student certification error are 
also presented. As in the Campus-Based progran^s, institutions are not 
required to validate GSL recipients. 

Table 7-17 gives validation rates for GSL recipients by types of 
other aid received. Students receiving only GSL funds were selected 
least frequently for institutional validation. Students with 
Campus-Based aid in addition to GSL funds but no Pell Grant, were 
institutionally validated most frequently. This indicates that 
institutions are not as likely to validate students who receive no 
Campua-Based funds . 

Validation of GSL recipients is likely to have an effect on student 
certification error only if a recipient's family AGI is aboi/e $30,000. 
Table 7-18 presents student certification error statistics by validation 
status for students whose net family AGI is over $30,000. The tcble 



TABLE 7-17 

EXTOrr OF VAIIMTION IM THE GSl PROGftAN BY 
TYPE OF AID RECEIVED, 



Type of Aid 

GSL Only 
Pen and GSL 
Campus-Based and GSL 
Pel 1 , Campus-Based , 
and GSL 



PELL SELECTED 
Percent of 

All 
Recipients 

0 

39.8 
0 

50.2 



INSTITUTIONALLY SELECTED 
Percent of Percent of 



NOT SELECTED 



All 

Recipients 

45.5 
31.1 
67.9 
28.1 



Those Not 
Pell Se1ect#ii 

45.5 
51.7 
67.9 
56.4 



Percent of 
All 

Recipients 

54.5 
29.1 
22.1 
21.7 



Percent of 
Tho$e Not 
Pell Selected 

54.5 
48.3 
32.1 
43.6 



Overall Percent of GSL 
Recipients 



16.0 



45.4 



54.0 



38.6 



46.0 
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TABLE 7*18 
KSIOUAL EitOA: 
EFFCCI OF VALIDATION ON STUDENT CEKTIFICATION EIROR 
FOR STUDENTS WITH BEST FANILY AG! OVER $30,000. 



JSLERiSgfi. 



Pell Selected 
Institution Selected 
Not Selected 



(WitMn tSO) 



OVERCERTIFICATIOliS 



71.3 
65.5 
72.4 



Pffrcgnt 

28.7 
34.5 
27.7 



2t26 
1185 

tooo 



Total 

' 9.6 
223.4 
153.7 



*Due to a revision in the estimate of 
total GSL loan volume, these figures 
should be reduced by approximately 
10 percent. 




shows that the rate of certif icario;j error is actually higher among 
institution selected recipients than other recipients. As with 
Campus-Based validation, this rate is that of remaining error. Error 
removed by validation cannot be measured in the GSL program. The Pell 
selected group accounts for less than one-half of 1 percent of the total 
GSL population. In fact, only three sampled cases were found to be (1) 
selected for Pell validation* {2) ab^vs the $30^000 threshold* and (3) 
have student certification error, A GSL recipient whose best family AGI 
is over $30/000 and received a Pell Grant is likely to have reported less 
than $30,000 in family AGI. Two of the three sampled cases just 
mentioned fit this description. This explains the relatively high mean 
error for these recipients, 

7,2 QUALITY CC^TTROL OF INSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURES 

In order to analyze the extent and effectiveness of institutional 
quality control (QC) procedures* the Institutional Questionnaire (IQ) 
gathered information on seven functional areas in delivering student 
aid. The IQ gathered information concerning verification of the 
following: 

• Cost of attendance 

• Enrollment status 

• Award calculations 

• Need adjustments 

• Other aid received 

• Amount of aid disbursed 

• Satisfac ory academic progress. 
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The IQ asked a series of questions for each of these areas in order 
to assess what quality control procedures institutions used, how often 
the procedures were employed, and what follow-up procedures an 
institution used after correcting an identified problem. Based upon 
initial analysis of this data, the responses given to these questions 
were grouped in categories according to the type of procedures used at 
the school . The data relating to the frequency of QC procedures and 
follow-up QC procedures were not easy to collapse in groups for analysis 
and did not appear to be related to error. We suspect that the responses 
to these secondary questions were imprecise and hence masked the 
underlying effects of t.i»<; procedures. What was related to error, and 
hence important tc analyze, was the type of QC procedures an institution 
used. Therefore, the focus of our analysis of the relationship between 
QC procedures and institutional error was on what QC procedures an 
institution used and not how often they employed them or what follow-up 
procedures the schools used. 

7*2*1 Description of Framework Used for Categorizing Institutions 

In order to place schools in categories for an&lyzing the effects of 
QC procedures on error, we used a two-step process. First, we determined 
all of the different types of QC procedures each institution used, and 
then grouped institutions according to the types of QC procedures they 
used. 

In the first step, each individual QC procedure used by a school was 
placed in one of four categories. These four categories were: 



• Automated QC procedures 
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• Manual QC procedures 

• Sampling 

• Other auxiliary QC procedures. 

Automated QC procedures included all types of QC checks that made use 
of automated technology. Automated QC procedures could include automated 
checking procedures of other aid a student is receiving, a student* 5 cost 
of attendance category^ or a student*s enrollment status. In a similar 
fashion^ manual QC procedures include all types of QC checki> that are 
performed manually. The distinction between manual and automated QC 
procedures is not in the nature of the information checked, but rather in 
how the checks are performed. Sampling QC procedures are those that 
involve selecting students at random from a population and using the 
sample to confirm the validity of specific data items. Sampling is a 
relatively sopnist icated QC procedure, and the fact that an institution 
uses sampling procedures could suggest a very sophisticated and 
comprehensive approach to quality control. The category "Other" includes 
all other auxiliary QC procedures that did not fit neatly in any of the 
previous categories. Ihese procedures included checking with other 
offices, interviewing students, using internal audits and auditors, and 
using consultants. 

In the second step, after determining which QC procedures an 
institution used, we developed groupings of QC procedures. These 
groupings were designed to be the focus for our analysis of the 
relationship between QC procedures and error. The analysis categories 
were mutually exclusive and totally exhaustive so that each institution 
would be categorized in one and only one group for analysis. The 
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analysis groups ve used are labeled as follows: 

• Little or no QC 

• Automated 

• Sample 

• Automated/Sample 

• Manual /Other 

• Manual or Other/Sample 

• Mixed* 

The automated group is composed of those schools that employed 
moderate to extensive use of automated QC checks with little or no use of 
any other QC procedures. The group of sampling schools relied only on 
moderate to extensive use of sampling QC procedures. Schools in the 
automated/ sample category made moderate to extensive use of both 
automated QC procedures and sampling. The manual/other category included 
schools that had moderate to extensive use of manual QC procedures or 
moderate to extensive use of other auxiliary QC procedures. The ranual 
or other/sample category included schools in either of the following 
categories: 



• Moderate to extensive use of manual QC procedures and 
moderate to extensive use of sampling, or 

• Moderate to exterisive use of other auxiliary QC procedures 
and moderate to extensive use of sampling. 



Schools in the Mixed category made moderate to extensive use of QC 
procedures with no particular category of procedure or procedures 
p) edominantly used. Finally^ schools in the little or no QC category 
made little or no use of any QC procedures. Exhibit 7-2 summarizes each 
of the analysis groups just described and the procedures that constitute 
each of them. 
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QC ANALYSIS CATEQORY 



CORRESPONDING QC 
PROCEDURE(S) 



Little or No QC 
Manual/Other 



Mixed 
Automated 

Sample 



Manual or 
Other/Sample 



Automated^SaiTiple 



UtOe of No Use of Any QC Procedures 

Moderate to Extensive Use of Manual QC 
Checks, or 

Moderate to Extensive Use of Other 
Auxiliary QC Procedures (e.g. Checking Other 
Offices* Interviewing Students, Using Internal 
Audits and Auditors, Using Consultants) 

Moderate to Extensive Use of QC Procedures 
with No Particular Procedure(s) Predominating 

Moderate to Extensive Use of Autorated 
QC Checks* Not in Conjunction with Other 
QC Procedures 

Moderate to Extensive Use of Sampling 
Procedures, Not in Conjunction with 
Other QC Procedures 

Moderate to Extensive Use of Manual QC 
Procedures and Moderate to Extensive 
Use of Sampling, or 

Moderate to Extensive Use of Other QC Procedures 
and Moderate to Extensive Use of Sampling 

Moderate to Extensive Use of Automation, and 

Moderate to Extensive Use of Sampling 



i 



EXHIBIT 7-2. FRAMEWORK FOR PLACING INSTITUTIONS IN CATEGORIES 
OF QUALITY CONTROL PROCEDURES FOR ANALYZING 
INSTITUTIONAL ERROR 



Extent of Quality Control 



As shown in Table 7-19/ the use of QC procedures varied a great deal 
across institutions by type and control. Both 2-year public institutions 
and proprietary institutions relied upon manual or auxiliary QC 
procedures (37,4 percent of the recipients at all 2-year public 
institutions and 45.9 percent of the recipients at all proprietary 
institutions attended an institution that was in the manual/other 
category) while 4~year public schools made predominant use of automated 
and sampling procedures (32,7 percent of recipients at 4-year public 
schools were at an institution in the automated/sample category). Both 
2-year and 4-year private schools predominantly used sampling and 
sampling in conjunction with either manual QC procedures or other 
auxiliary QC procedures (26.6 percent of the recipients at all 2-year 
private institution*^ attended a school in the sample category and 21.4 
percent of the recipients at all 4-year private schools attended a school 
in the manual or other/sam^^e category), respectively. 

7.2«3 Relationship Between Quality Control and Institutional Error 

As shown in Tables 7-20 and 7-21, the use of QC procedures is related 
to institutional error in the Pell and Campus-Based programs. Those 
recipients attending institutions with extensive use of sampling QC 
procedures had significantly lower rates of institutional error* 
particularly when sampling is used in conjunction with other QC 
procedures • 
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TABLE 7-19 

INSTITUTIONAL QUALm CONTROL PROCEDURES 
BY Tn>E AND CONTROL OF INSTITUTION, 
1985-86 



PERCENT OF CASEL 

Institutional 2-Year 4-Y6ar 2-Year 4-Year 

QC Procedures P\iblic Public Private Private Proprietary 



Little or No QC 5-3 1,9 7.3 11.6 6,5 

(5,7% of all recipients) 



Automated 13.0 24.6 24,0 11,4 3,0 

(16.4% of all recipients) 



Sample 14.5 13.5 26.6 8.5 16,5 

(13.0% of all recipients) 



Automated/Sample 8.9 32.7 0.0 13.1 7.6 

(19.4% of all recipients) 



Manual/Other 37.4 6.6 22.1 15.8 45,9 

(19.9% of all recipients) 



Manual or Other/Sample 10.7 6.6 8.5 21.4 13. U 

(12.0% of all recipients) 

Mixed 10.2 14.1 11.5 18.2 7.5 

(13.6% of all recipients) 
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TMIE 7-20 
INSTITUriMKU. mx HUM 8Y 
INSTITUTIOMM. Qim.ITY aMTROL mCEOURES, 
1985-86 



InstUtftiOfMl QualUy 
Control Proc#duirt>s 



__tn_ERROI_ 
(VitMn $S0) 



Ikio 



little or No 
Quality Control 

{6.2X of Pell recipients) 61.5 
Hixed 

(11.4% of Pell recipients) 66.1 



12.5 



11.7 



390 



325 



26.0 



22.2 



584 



559 



I 

o 



Automated 

(16.9Xof Pell recipients) 68.4 
Sample 

(14.3% of Pell recipients) 70.2 



8.6 



14.4 



361 



398 



23.1 



15.5 



520 



496 



Automated/Sample 

(20. 6X of Pell recipients) 



76.8 



8.0 



328 



15.2 



479 



Manual /Other 

(19.7% of Pell recipients) 



62.6 



16.2 



482 



21.2 



472 



Manual or Other/Sample 
(10.9% of Pell recipients) 



81.8 



10.4 



315 



7.8 



380 



CHI-SOUARE 
OF 

P-VALUE 



49.561 
12 

0.0001 



[IerIc 

Mi5 
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TABLE 7-i\ 

INSTITUriONM. CMm-«ASCD NEED EMM BY 
INSTITUTIOIML QUALITY CONTfiOL PMCEOURES. 



QUALITY COMTBOi 



Little or No QC 
(4.1% of Campus-Based 
recipients) 

Mixed 

(11.6% of Campus-Based 
recipients) 

Automated 

(18.3% of Campus-Based 
recipients) 

Sampi e 

(12.3% of Campus-Based 
recipients) 

Automated/Samp] e 
(23.3% of Campus-Based 
recipients) 



HQ am 

(WHIiifi $50) 
Percent 



53.2 



UWKRSTATPPff 



73.5 



61.9 



67. B 



76.3 



eeccfiflt 



20.4 



14. B 



20.4 



14.4 



12.0 



I.OOB 



638 



691 



575 



541 



ffytRSTATPPff 



26.3 1,936 



11.7 B16 



17.7 859 



17.9 960 



11.7 881 



Manual /Sample 

(16.5% of Campus-Based 

recipients) 

Manual or Other/Sample 
(14.1% of Campus-Based 
recipients) 



61.6 



73.4 



15.4 



8.7 



617 



1.045 



23.0 1.055 



17.9 1.288 



CHI-SQUARE: 51.816 
OF: 12 
P*-VALU£: 0*0001 
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As shown previously, the findings for the Pell and Campus-Based 
programs were consistent with each other^ while the findings for the 6SL 
program were not; institutional quality control procedures were related 
to lower error rates in the Pell and Campus -Based programs, but were not 



in the GSL program. 

In the Pell Grant program, recipients attending institutions 
categorized in the three groups of QC procedures that involved sampling 
had the three lowest institutional error rates, while recipients at 
institutions with little or no QC had the highest institutional error 
rates. The manual or other/sample group had the lowest frequency of Pell 
institution error with an 18*2 percent error rate; this was followed by 
the automated/ sample group (23.2 percent) and the sample group (29.8 
percent). Recipients attending schools with little or no QC had the 
highest rate of Pell institution error at 33.9 percent. 

As shown in Table 7-20, results similar to the Pell program occur in 
the Campus-Based programs when relating Campus-Based institution error to 
the use of QC procedures. Recipients at schools in the automated/sample 
category had the lowest rate of institutional Campus-Based need error. 
Recipients attending schools with little or no QC had vhe highest rates 
of institutional Campus-Based need en or. One minor difte^'ence from the 
results in the Pell program is that recipients at institutions in the 
mixed category followed those in the automated/sample category in having 
the lowest rate of institutional Campus-Based need error. 
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A.l THE Tlt^LE IV PROGRAMS 

Five major Federal programs of financial assistance to post-high 
school students have evolved from legislation of the 1960 's and early 
1970' s. Collectively^ these five programs are knovm as the "Title IV" 
programs after Title IV of the Higher Education Act (20 USC 1070a, 
1071, 1087aar and 2751; and 42 USC 2751) which, as amended, provides the 
legislative authority for them, (Two TitJe IV programs are not discussed 
here,) The five major Title IV programs can be divided into three 
groups: the Pell Grant program, the Campus-Based programs, and the 
Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) program. Each is discussed below. 

A. 1.1 Description of the Pell Grant Program 

The Pall Grant (formerly BFOG) program is an entitlement program for 
undergraduate students, designed to be the foundation upon which all 
other Federal, state, and private aid builds. The 11 Grant program was 
implemented in academic year 1973-74. Eligibility for the program is 
determined through a nationally uniform financial eligibility test, 
called the Family Contribution Schedule, developed by ED and approved by 
Congress every year. Usually, institutions disburse the funds directly 
to students based upon a payment schedule developed by ED. In addition, 
an alternate disbursement system operated by ED disbursed funds directly 
to eligible students attending a small number of institutions that 
elected not to administer the program* This alternate disbursement 
system ended after the 1986-87 academic year. Currently, awards range 
from $200 to $2,100 for full-time students. Awards are reduced 
proportionately for part-time students. 
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A.l«2 Description of thv Campus-Based Programs 



I 



Each of the three Campus-Based programs is administered by 
participating postsecondary institutions. Each participating institution 
applies annually for subsequent year funds, and reports prior year 
activity o^^ the "Fiscal Operations Report and Application to Participate 
in Federa:. Student Financial Aid Programs" (FISAP), The Campus-Based 
award process perhaps best demonstrates one of the major differences 
between these programs and, for instance, the Pell program. Individual 
institutions are free within the regulations to establish the parameters 
within which Campus-Based aid is awarded* Financial aid administrators 
at these institutions award Campus-Based funds in conjunction with other 
programs to meet student need as determined by an ED-approved need 
analysis procedure, most often the Uniform Methodology « Campus aid 
administrators tailor awards to meet this need according to available 
funds and the institutional aid packaging philosophy* This aid packaging 
philosophy may dictate the sequence, amount, or type of aid given and the 
percentage of need met for different types of students* Some 
institutions may make limited use of loans and work to freshmen, for 
instance, while awarding more loans to upper classmen* The following 
parts of this section describe essential components of each Campus-Based 
program. 

• Mational Direct Student Loan (HDSL) « The NDSL program is 
the successor t? the Uational Defense Student Loan program* 
NDSL capital contribution provides money to institutions so 
that they can make loans to needy students. This Federal 
capital is matched by the institution in 1:9 ratio* 
Additional funds for lending are generated through 
institutional collections of outstanding loans, commonly 
called the revolving fund* 



• College »k)rk-Stttdy (Of-S) - CW-S is designed to enhance the 
availability ot jobs for college students, undergraduate and 
graduate, through the provision of wage subsidies. The 
maximum Federal subsidy is 80 percent of wages, although 
employers may pay more than 20 percent of wages to further 
expand availability. The institution helps locate the jobs 
and monitors the program. Employers, which may be non-profit 
organisations, including the institution, pay students at 
least monthly for hours worked. Funds are allocated on a 
formula basis first to the state and then to the 
institution. 

• Supplemental Bducation Opportunity Grant (SBOG) - SEOG's 
were formerly the Educational Opportunity Grants (EOG's). 
This program was originally authorised to provide support to 
'*exceptional).y needy*' students with academic promise. In the 
course of reauthorization, particularly in 1972, the program 
has been altered slightly to supplement the Pell Grant for 
those students demonstrating need. Funds are allocated to 
the institution based on a two-stage formula. The first 
stage is a congressionally-mandated formula allocating the 
money to states, and the second stage is a formula based on 
the level of institutional need. 



A.1.3 Description of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program 



The Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSL) provides the most financial 
assistance to postsecondary students of all Title IV programs. It makes 
available to students attending eligible postsecondary institutions loan 
funds with which to meet educational expenses* The program uses capital 
provided through private sector banks / savings and loan associations/ 
credit unions, and educational and other financial entities* The Federal 
government subsidizes these loans through **special allowances** to lenders 
in order to increase lender yields to provide a more equitable return* 
la addition, the goveriunent pays the full interest on borrowed amounts 
when students are in school , in a **grace period, ** or during periods of 
deferment* 



To receive a Federally-subsidized GSL, students must meet general 
eligibility criteria, similar to other Title IV programs, and also 
demonstrate financial need. If a student's or family's adjusted gross 
income (AGI) is less than or equal to $30,000 need is presumed. If AGI 
is greater than $30,000, a student must demonstrate need through need 
analysis. (This feature of the GSL program has subsequently changed. 
Now all students must demonstrate need.) Any student may receive a 
guaranteed student loan if a lending institution is willing to approve 
it, although those not demonstrating need will not qualify for the 
Federal interest subsidies. Students can borrow up to $2,500 per year to 
a maximum of $12,000; graduate students can borrow up to $5,000 per year 
to a lifetime maximum of $25,000. 



GSL's are guaranteed by state agencies or non-profit agencies acting 
for the state. This guarantee protects lenders against borrower default 
on loans. State agencies are reinsured by the Federal government. 



Students are responsible for repayment of loans after ceasing at 
least half time enrollment and after a brief grace period. During 
repayment, students pay both the pri^ ipal nd interest, while the 
Federal government continues to pay the ''special allowance," the 
difference between the interest rate charged (7, 8, or 9 percent) and the 
prevailing interest rate for Treasury bills . The maximum repayment 
period is 10 years. 





A. 2 OVERVIEW OF THE TITLE IV DELIVERY SYSIEM 



This section provides brief descriptions of the delivery system for 
each of the following Federal Student Aid programs: Pell^ Cam^'as-Based 
(SEOG/ NDSL, and CW-S), and GSL. The delivery system is the 
administrative structure and interrelationship of all parties resulting 
in the transfer of student aid funds from ED to eligible students. The 
delivery system for each program^ like the programs themselves, exhibits 
significant differences that must be taken into account in any quality 
control study. 

Pell Grant Progran;. The Pell program represents perhaps the most 
direct Federal involvement in the delivery of student aid. In this 
program, studencs apply to either the Pell processor, contracted by ED, 
or MDE's and directly receive eligibility reports (SAR's). Students 
present the SAR's to institutions and, on the bab^s of the student aid 
index (SAI) and cost of education, institutions compute the students* 
Pell Grants through the Pell Grant payment schedule, published by ED. 

ED develops budget forecasts and establishes initial institutional 
authorization levels for Regular Disbursement System (RDS) institutions 
prior to the beginning of the academic year. Institutions may 
subseqi.ently request adjustments through ad hoc reports and the 
submission of SAR*s to ED. 
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Institutions disburse funds directly to students after validating 
SAR's that have been selected by the processor ♦ Instititutions maintain 
records^ reconcile student and institutional accounts^ and collect 
overpayments* At least binannually^ the institutions must audit program 
records and ED may conduct program revitvs. 

Casipus -Based Pxograms. In the Campus-Based delivery system^ 
participating institutions annually complete t^^ FISAP that comprises 
both an annual report for the past year and an application for program 
funds for the subsequent academic year. ED allocates program funds to 
institutions on a two-stage formula basis. Students complete and sxibmit 
a financial statement to a third-party processor or to the institutions 
they plan to attend. Processors generate an expected family contribution 
(EFC) from financial and demographic data submitted by the student and 
forward a report to institutions indicated by the student on the 
financial statement. 

Campus-Based financial aid administrators evaluate the students* 
eligibility status and need analysis reports and make awards from one or 
more of tlie Campus-Based programs taking into account the EFC, other aid 
(Pell, state, institutional, and private), the institution's aid 
packaging philosophy and policies, available program funds and 
educational costs. Financial aid administrators have discretion to alter 
the EFC on a case-by-case basis if additional information indicates that 
the EFC fails to represent accurately the actual family or student 
financial condition. (Financial aid administrators also have this 
discretion in the Pell Grant program.) 
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I The institution must notify 

I* Campus-Based sources. Students 

I 

r awards* Students also must sign a 



students of awards from each of the 
must accept or decline individual 
promissory note if they accept NDSLs. 



Institutions disburse NDSL and SEOG funds at least twice a year and 
CW-S funds at least once a month. Student accounts may be directly 
credited with SEOG and NDSL awards, with amounts in excess of 
institutional bills paid to students. At least the Federal portion of 
CW-S must be paid as wages by check to the student. 

Institutions have the general responsibility for keeping program and 
student records. Institutions must collect outstanding NDSLs, the 
revenue from which provides additional institutional loan funds. 
Institutions are responsible for deferring or cancelling loans. 
Institutions must also collect or credit to following year student 
resources any overpayments to students from Campus-Based funds that 
result from the receipt of additional or unanticipated aid or work 
funds. Institutions must reconcile program accounts annually and conduct 
account audits at least biannual ly. ED may conduct program reviews based 
on a series of program criteria. 



Guaranteed Student Loan Program (GSL). The GSL delivery system is 
substantially different from that of the other Title IV programs because 
it adds two other groups of direct participants, state or private 
non-profit guarantee agencies and lending institutions. In addition, a 
host of indirect participants may also play roles in the delivery system, 
including the Student Loan Marketing Association (Sallie Mae) and other 



secondary markets^ commercial billing agencies, and commercial collection 
agencies * 

Each student desiring a GSL completes an applicatio:\ and submits it 
to the institution of expected attendance. The institution determines 
student eligibility status and, through need analysis reports* the 
institution calculates EFC and sets the maximum loan limit up to existing 
need. 

The application is forwarded to the lender, which determines the 
actual loan amount and forwards the application to the appropriate 
guarantee agency. The guarantee agency reviews the application and 
apprcves or disapproves the application for guarantee. 

If approved, the lender issues a check, either to the student or to 
both the student and the institution. The Federal government pays the 
lender interest payments plus special allowances while the student is in 
school and during other periods of deferment. ED also pays 
administrative allowances to guarantee agencies. As long as borrowers 
maintain at least half-time enrollment, and during a grace period of up 
to 12 months after the student is no longer enrolled at least half time, 
loan payments may be deferred. Students enter repayment after a grace 
period of six months following termination of enrollment. 

Lenders are responsible for collecting loans fro.Tt borrowers, although 
they may sell the notes or contract servicing agencies to collect for 
them. Regulations prescribe detailed procedures in the case of default 
on loans. 



APPEMDIX B 
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ESTINf^TED* JOINT mGRAN BENEFITS FOR TITLE IV RECIPIENTS. I96S^ 



t 



Q ^ These figures were based on prograa estimates at the time of the study and do not reflect final figures. 
rRir^-s*** Due to a revision in the estiwite of total GSL loan volune, the estimates of the number of students participating will 
i^r\lvj change by as Much as 10 percent. 
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747.04 
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NOSL. CH-S ft Sf.OG 


79.449 
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772.69 
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920.72 


1 ,140.76 


671.00 


1,486.68 


1 ,367.87 
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Marginal Total Students 


1,204,125 


230,592 


281,354 


265,645 


477,830 
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Marginal Average Award 




1,012.83 


1,179.94 


718.47 


1,568.45 


1,367.87 


2,538.44 


Marginal Total Students 


3,430,689 


402, %1 


453,641 


339,300 


798,939 


1,204,125 


3,430,689 


Overall Average Award 
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1,179.54 


656.50 


1,478.25 


1,286.82 


2,538.44 


Grand Totil Students 




5,054,967 


716,558 


802,130 


661,253 


1,454,903 


2,688,283 


3,430,689 
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TABLE B-2 

DISXBIBDnON OP TITLB IV FWDS ET FROOtNl, 1985-86* 



NUMBER OF RECIPIBITS 



AVERAGE AWARD PER 
RECIPIENT 

TOTAL FUNDS 
DISTRIBUTED 



Pell 



2,797,830 
(1,966) 

1,290.39 
(1,313.25) 



GSL 



Caapus-Baaed 



3,920,549 ** 
(1,378) 

2,547.02 
(2,390.09) 



SBOG 



612,489 
(709) 

654.57 
(641.32) 



IDS. 



630,362 
(733) 

994.98 
(968.66) 



3,610,283,079 9,985,710,868 ** 400,916,200 627,199,172 
(2,581,859) (3,293,543) (506,645) (710,030) 



CH-S 



734,732 
(892) 

1,182.98 
(1,168.44) 

869,176,645 
(1,042,246) 



All C-B 



1,273,711 
(1,576) 

1,489.58 
(1,433.33) 

1.897,292,016 
(2,258,921) 



* Ninbars in parenthases raprasent saaq^la ats^iatica. All othar nunbars ara population 
estimates as of the date of the study and do not reflect final figures. 

** Due to a revision in the estimate of total 6SL loan volume, these figures should be reduced 
by approximately 10 percent. 



TABLE B-3 

if 



Percentage Average Percentage 
MuxRber of of Award per of 

Income IS) Recipients Recipients Recipient Total Awards Total Award 



0-5,000 


917,908 


32.8 


1,518 


1,392,950,365 


38.6 


5,001-10,000 


667,081 


23.8 


1,386 


924,686,270 


25.6 


10,001-15.000 


516,166 


18.5 


1,254 


647,187,900 


17.9 


OVER 15,000 


696,675 


24.9 


926 


645,458,543 


17.9 


TOTAL 


2,797,830 


100.0 


1,290 


3,610,283,079 


100.0 



♦These figures were based on program estimates at the time of the study and do 
not reflect final figures. 
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TABLE B<4 



DTSTSIBUTION OF CAMPUS--BASED AWARDS B7 IlNfCOME, 1985-86 



Percentage 



Muaber of of 

Income (t) Recipients R ecipients 

0-5.000 290.386 22,7 

5.001-10.000 241.458 18,9 

10.001-15.000 201.674 15,7 

OVER 15.000 547.674 42,7 

TOTAL 1.281.192 100,0 



Average Percentage 
Award per of 
Recipient Total Awards Total Award 



1.363 


395.799.082 


20,9 


1.595 


385.078.579 


20.3 


1.375 


277.335.120 


14*6 


1.532 


839.079.235 


44*2 


1.481 


1.897.292.016 


100,0 



TABLS B-5 

DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTED CAKPUS-BASBD HEED BY INCOME, 1985-86 



Income ($) 



Percentage Average 
Huad>er of of Need per 

Recipients Recipients Recipient 



Total Need 



Percentage 
of 

Total Need 



0-5,000 


290,386 


22.7 


3,669 


1,065,393,594 


23.8 


5.001-10,000 


241,458 


18.9 


3,929 


948,655,839 


21.2 


10,001-15.000 


201,674 


15.7 


3,117 


628,586,475 


14.0 


OVER 15,000 


547,674 


42.7 


3,356 


1,837,807,579 


41.0 


TOTAL 


1,281,192 


100.0 


3,497 


4,480,443,488 


100.0 
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TABLE B-6 

DISTKIBUTIQN OP BEST CAMPUS-BASED NEED BT INCOME, 1985-86 



Xocome ($) 



Percentage Average 
Number o£ of Need per 

Recipients Recipients Recipient 



Total Need 



Percentage 
of 

Total Need 



0-5,000 290,386 

5,001-10,000 241,458 

10,001-15,000 201,674 

OVER 15,000 547,674 

TOTAL 1,281,192 



22.7 3,301 958,487,232 24.1 

18.9 3,455 834,177,697 21.0 

15.7 2,941 593,052,314 14.9 

42.7 2,901 1,588,961,345 40.0 

100.0 3,102 3,974,678,588 100.0 



DISTRIBimON OF CAMPOS'-BASED AWARDS BY 
REPORTED AND BEST HEED, 1985-86 



Reported 
Heed ($) 



1,000 OR LESS 

1,001-2.000 

2,001-3,000 

3,001-4,000 

4,001-5,000 

OVER 5,000 



Percentage Average Percentage 
Munber of of Award per of 

Recipients Recipients Recipient Total Awards Total Award 



103/950 
251.715 
276,426 
241,635 
150,081 
257,386 



8.1 
19.8 
21.6 
18.9 
11.7 
20.1 



600 
974 
1,342 
1,486 
1,949 
2,204 



62,343,480 
245,139,951 
370,907,248 
359,122,602 
292,560,212 
567,218,523 



3.3 
12.9 
19.6 
18.9 
15.4 
29.9 



Best 
Heed ($) 

1,000 OR LESS 

1,001-2,000 

2,001-3.000 

3,001-4,000 

4,001-5,000 

OVER 5,000 

TOTAL 



220,891 17.3 1,070 236,288,523 12*5 

241,278 18.8 1,056 254,844,521 13.4 

229.449 17.9 1,304 299,198,494 15.8 

236,931 18.5 1,572 372,384,575 19.6 

131,061 10.2 1,913 250,730,776 13.2 

221,582 17.3 2,184 483,845,127 25.5 

1,281,192 100.0 1,480 1,897,292,016 100.0 



TABLE B-8 

DISTRIBUTION OF GSL AWARDS BY INCOKB, 1985-86 



Income (<) 



Percentage Average Percentage 
Hunber of of Award per of 

Recipients * Recipients Recipient Total Avards » Total Award 



0-5.000 


803.934 


20.4 


2.610 


2.098.509.823 


21.0 


5.001-10.000 


535.359 


13.6 


2.516 


1.347.001.400 


13,5 


10.001-15.000 


539.335 


13.7 


2.848 


1.535.854.430 


15.4 


OVER 15.000 


2.057.722 


52.3 


2.432 


5.004.345.215 


50.1 


TOTAL 


3.936.350 


100.0 


2.537 


9.985.710.868 


100.0 



*Due to a revision in the estimate of total GSL loan volume, these figures 
should be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 



APPENDIX C 
MARGINAL ERRORS 



TABLE C-1 

SIGHIFICAirr C0MPGHXIR8 OT IMSTITOrKXIAL 
BKtOS* IK THB PELL PBOGIAN^ 1985-^86 



Percent Mean 

of Cases Net Overawnrds Underawards Vet Error 
With Errors Error (t Millions) (t Millions) (8 Millions) 



Enrollment Status 

Error 18 .2 

Cost of Attendance 

Error 7.3 

Calculation Error 7.8 

Categorical Error 4.1 

— Award to Student 
Without a Statement 

of Educational 0.7 
Purpose 

— Award to Student 
with a Bachelor's 
Degree 0.3 

Defaulted on Lo^.n 

at Institution 0.2 

— Award to Student 
Without Selective 
Service Compliance 
Statement 1.0 

Payment of Second 
Installment of Md 
Without Financial 
Aid Transcript 2.0 

— Payment of Subse- 
quent Disbursement 
to Student Not 
Making Satisfactory 
Academic Progress 0.1 

Award to Non--Citizen 0.0 



19 

41 

17 
997 

1356 



1569 



7 54 



1058 



755 



884 
0.0 



110.5 

32.3 
47.6 
114.2 

28.1 



13.6 



4.7 



30.5 



41.2 



3.2 
0.0 



100.9 

24.0 
43.9 
N/A 

H/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 
0.0 



9.6 

8.3 
3.7 
114.2 

28.1 



13.6 



4.7 



30.5 



41.2 



3.2 
0.0 



*Using a j^$50 tolerance. 




TABLE C-2 

SIGMIPICANT COMPONENTS OP IlfSTITUTIONAL NEED 
EUOR* IM THE CAMPUS-BASED PR06SAMS, 1985-86 



Itmm 



Percent Mean Overstate- Understate- 
of Cases Met ments Mnts Vet Error 

With Errors Error ($ Millions) (t Millions) ($ Millions) 



Errors in Factoring 22.7 
Pell Awards 

Cost of Attendance 2.6 
Error 

EFC Error 0.4 

Errors in Factoring 1.1 
GSL Awards 

Initial Overawards** 5.6 

Disbursement Error** 4.3 

Categorical Error** 3.1 

— Award to Student 
with Bachelor's 

Degree 0.0 

— Payment of Sub- 
sequent Disbursement 
to Student Hot 
Making Satisfactory 
Academic Progress 0.2 

— Defaulted on Loan 

at Institution 0.2 

Award to Student 

Without a Statement 

of Educational 

Purpose 1.0 

— Award to Student 
f9ithout Selective 
Service Compliance 
Statement 0.8 

— Payment of Second 
Installment of Aid 
without Financial 

Aid Transcript 1.3 

— Award to Non-Citizen 0.0 



-112 

-172 

134 
1240 

656 
784 
1121 

0.0 



349 



1391 



1169 



1406 



834 
0.0 



70. 

25.8 

1.6 
23.3 

47.2 
42.8 
45.0 

0.0 



0.7 



3.4 



14.6 



13.8 



13.6 
0.0 



103.6 

31.5 

0.9 
6.4 

N/A 
N/A 
H/A 

N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



N/A 
0.0 



-32.6 

-5*7 

0.7 
16.9 

47.2 
42.8 
45.0 

0.0 



0.7 



3.4 



14.6 



13.8 



13.6 
0.0 



*Usin9 a i$50 tolerance. 
**Net Need Error » Awards in Excess of Need because all errors translate 
O ;ectly into payment overawards 
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TABLE 

SIGMflPICAMT COHPGMEMTS (MT IMSTITOTIGNAL 
CKrriPICATIOtf BRtOR* in THB 6SL PKOGRAM, 

19o3->86 



Errors in Factoring 
Pell Awards 



Percent 
of Cases 
With grror 

3.8 



Kean 

Error 

6^3 



Total Overcer- 
tificatioas 
It Millions) o» 

84*6 



Cost of Attendance 0.2 
Error 

EFC Error 6.2 

Errors in Factoring 2.2 
Other Aid 

Errors in Factoring 1,6 
Campus-Based Aid 

Initial Overawards 3.3 

Categorical Error 1.3 

— Award to Student 0.9 
Without Selective 
Service Compliance 
Statement 



635 

1192 
551 

589 

1117 
3043 
3483 



5.3 

260.0 
41. S 

32.6 

129.9 
142.8 
106.7 



— Defaulted on Loan 
at Institution 



0.4 



2419 



35.7 



*Using a $50 tolerance. 
**Due to a revision in the estimate of GSL loan volxxme, the figures 
should be reduced by approximately 10 percent. 
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323 



XJIBLI C-4 

siGnrzcMrr CGNPoram or siudkr 

gUOS* ni THB PILL PBOGRAM^ 198S--86 



P«rc4int Itoaa 
of Cu«s V«t 

It— With Irrors Irror 



Total Othtr Hon- 



Taxable Income 


7.1 


378 


Rom Equity 


6.5 


350 


D«p«ndancy Status 


2.2 


74.2 


Dtpandant Student/ s 






Hot Assats 


7.4 


172 


Studant's Espactad 






lacoma 


2.2 


522 


«iouaanold Sisa 


9.4 


114 


Adjusted Gross Incoma 


3.4 


216 


NuiKDar m collaga 


4.4 


151 


Mpanaant s Aojustaa 






Gross Inconia 


1.1 


227 


Invastna&t Equity 


0.4 


340 


Aia to Familias Witn 






oapandant Cnildran 


0.2 


451 


oapandant s Total Other 






Incoina 


0.1 


584 


ousxness Farm Equity 


0.2 


361 


casn/cnacking/ Savings 


0.8 


73 


utnar expected Income 


0.1 


360 


saucational Vateran s 






oanacits 


0.2 


107 


Dependent's Federal 






Taxes 


0.3 


48 


Elementary/Secondary 






Auicion 


0.4 


8 


Parent's Marital Status 


0.1 


39 


Student's Spouse's 






Expected Income 


0.0 


0.0 


Itenised Deductions 


0.0 


0.0 


Student's Marital Status 


0.0 


0.0 


Its Exemptions 


0.0 


0.0 


Mother/S:*^ouse Portion 






of Income 


1.2 


-20 


Medical Expenses 


0.7 


•58 


father/ Student Portion 






of Income 


1.7 


-37 


Parent's Social 






Security Benefits 


1.7 


-95 


Federal Taxes Paid 


5.2 


-73 



Ovcrawards Uadarawards Mmt 

it Million*) (> milioMl (g Million«l 



75.1 M/A 75.1 

70.6 6.6 64.0 
48.8 3.4 45.4 

35.5 N/A 35,5 

36.7 4.1 32.6 

56.2 26.3 29.9 

32.3 11.8 20.6 
29.7 11.2 18.4 

9.1 2.4 6.8 

4.4 0.9 3.5 

3.3 0.9 2.4 

3.1 0.8 2.3 
2.0 0.3 1.7 
2.9 1.7 1.5 
1.0 N/A 1.0 

0.7 0.1 0.5 

0.7 0.3 0.3 

0.6 0.5 0.1 

0.2 0.1 0.1 

0.0 0.0 ,0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 

0.0 0.0 0.0 

3.2 3.9 -0.6 
0.7 1.9 -1.2 

3.9 5.6 -1.7 

9.3 13.7 . -4.5 
7.0 17.6 -10.6 



*Uiing a +$50 tolerance. 



TABLE C-5 

SIGNI'^ICANT COMPONENTS OF STUDENT NEED 
ER^fi* IN THE CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAMS, 1985-86 



Item 



Percent 
of Cases 
Mith Errors 



Mean 

Net 

Error 



Student's Expected 

Income 16,1 
Other Expected 

Income 8 • 9 

Household Size 12.6 

Number in College 7.2 
Dependency Status 

Error 3,2 
Student's Spouse's 

Expected Income 3.5 
Total Other Non- 
Taxable Income 13.9 
Home Equity 14,1 
Dependent Student's 

Net Assets 10,0 
Parent's Social 

Security Benefits 1.2 

Federal Taxes Paid 9.3 
Father /Student 

Portion of Income 5.1 

Investment Equity 2.1 

Business/Farm Equity 0.6 
Educational Veteran's 

Benefits 0.2 

Itemized Deductions 0.4 
Aid to Familief^ With 

Dependent Children 0.2 
Dependent's Total 

Other Income 0.0 

IRS Exemptions 0.1 
Elementary/ Secondary 

Tuition 0.4 
Parent's Marital Status 0.4 
Student's Marital Status 0.6 

Cash/Checking/Savings 4 . 5 
Mother/Spouse Portion 

of Income 3.9 
Dependent's Adjusted 

Gross Income i.l 

Adjusted Gross Tncome 8.6 

Medical Expenses 6.1 



557 

996 
363 
289 

641 

548 

133 
127 

166 

463 
61 

61 
151 
345 

584 
122 

94 

-500 
-255 

-60 
-116 
-231 

-48 

-61 

-256 
-78 
-175 



Ove r s tateaen 1 8 
($ Millions) 

186.3 

140.3 
81.6 
49.1 

41.4 

49.8 

42.5 
58.0 

23.5 

8.5 
17.8 

12.4 
7.2 
3.6 

1.5 
0.7 

0.7 

0.1 
0.02 

0.1 
0.3 
5.8 
4.3 

6.8 

2.9 
33.1 
4.3 



UnderstateMnts 
($ Hillioas) 



71.5 

26.3 
22.8 
22.6 

15.4 

25.2 

18.8 
35.1 

2.3 

1.2 
10.6 

8.4 

3.2 
1.0 

N/A 
0.1 

0.5 

N/A 
0.3 

0.4 
0.9 
7.6 
7.1 

9.9 

6.4 
41.6 
18.0 



Net 
Error 
($ Millions) 



114.8 

114.0 
58.7 
26.5 

26.0 

24.5 

23.7 
22.9 

21.2 

7.3 

7.2 

4.0 
4.0 
2.7 

1.5 
0.6 

0.2 

-0.1 
-0.3 

-0.3 
-0.6 
-1.8 
•^2.8 

-3.0 

-3.5 
-8.5 
-13.7 



♦Using a ^SSO tolerance. 
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TABLE C-6 
DISCREPANCY RATES* 
OP STUDENT APPLICATION 

DEPENDENT STUDENTS^ 1985-86 





Ho 


Reported Value 


Reported Value 




Discrepancy 


Aqainst Applicant 


Favor inq Applicant 


Item 


Percent 


Percent 


Mean 


Percent 


Mean 


Total Other Non-Taxable Income 


83.8 


N/A 


N/A 


16.2 


1,642 


Home Equity 


59.1 


8.1 


6,679 


32.8 


14,399 


Dependent Student's Net Assets 


70.4 


N/A 


N/A 


29.6 


342 


Student's Expected Income 


35.8 


17.8 


1,084 


46.4 


1,733 


Adjusted Gross Income 


89.8 


4.7 


2,768 


5.4 


5,147 


Dependent's Adjusted Gross Income 


63.1 


14.1 


664 


22.9 


2,314 


Investment Equity 


94.6 


1.0 


12,738 


4.3 


7,558 


Aid to Families With Dependent 


97 .5 


1.4 


605 


1.1 


1,022 


Children 












Dependent's Nontaxable Income 


88.2 


5.1 


1,344 


6.8 


1,909 


Business/Farm Equity 


96.6 


1.8 


40,111 


1.7 


36,914 


Cash/Chec k i ng/ S avi ngs 


69.5 


8.1 


5,628 


22.4 


953 


Expected Nontaxable Income 


92.3 


2.3 


1,062 


5.4 


1,960 


Educational Veteran's Benefits 


99.6 


0.4 


376 


0.1 


342 


Dependent's Federal Taxes 


92.2 


4.3 


278 


3.6 


272 


Elementary/Secondary Tuition 


98.3 


1.0 


345 


0.6 


505 


Student's Spouse's Expected 


99.8 


N/A 


N/A 


0.2 


3,384 


Income 












Mother/Spouse Portion of Income 


85.6 


7.1 


2,197 


7.3 


4,039 


Medical Expenses 


78.1 


15.3 


932 


6.6 


699 


Father /Student Portion of Income 


78.5 


11.6 


5,586 


9.9 


6,486 


Social Security Benefits 


94.6 


1.6 


2,733 


3.8 


2,679 


Federal Taxes Paid 


78.9 


14.9 


789 


6.1 


752 


Household Size 


70.4 


9.8 


N/A 


19.8 


N/A 


N\unber in College 


i53.6 


7.3 


N/A 


9.1 


N/A 


IRS Exemptions 


94.2 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Parent's Marital Status 


99.6 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Student's Marital Status 


99.8 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



* Using a * $50 tolerance and excluding dependency status switchers. 
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TABLK C-7 
DISCREPANCY RATES* 
or STUDEMT APPLICATION 

ITEMS IH TH5 P5LL PSCGSAM^ 
INDEPENDENT STUDENTS, 1985-86 





No 


Reported Value 


Reported Value 


Discrepancy 


Aqainst Applicant 


Favorinq Applicant 


Item 


Percent 


Percent 


Mean 


Percent 


Mean 


Total Other Non-Taxable Income 


75.3 


N/A 


N/A 


24.7 


1,608 


Home Equity 


91.0 


2.0 


5,867 


7.0 


6,372 


Student's Expected Income 


37.0 


20.2 


2,159 


42.7 


2,875 


Adjusted Gross Income 


86.8 


5.1 


1,811 


>8.0 


9,209 


Investment Equity 


98.8 


0.5 


9,011 


0.7 


5,201 


Aid to Families Kith Dependent 


95.3 


1.8 


890 


2.8 


1,356 


Children 












Business/Farm Equity 


99.5 


0.3 


25,401 


0.2 


2, 500 


Cash/Checking/Savings 


78.2 


2.9 


724 


18.9 


349 


Expected Nontaxable Income 


69.5 


11.0 


2,237 


19.6 


2, 249 


Educational Veteran's Benefits 


98.3 


1.0 


1,373 


0.7 


2,711 


Elementary/Secondary Tuition 


99.8 


0.2 


304 


0.0 


0.0 


Student's Spouse's Expected 


79.4 


7.9 


3,548 


12.6 


2,944 


Income 












Mother/Spouse Portion of Income 


93.7 


3.6 


2,220 


2.7 


4,480 


Medical Expenses 


94.5 


3.3 


442 


2.1 


356 


Father /Student Portion of Income 


83.2 


4.3 


872 


12.6 


3,822 


Social Security Benefits 


95.8 


4.2 


3,875 


0.0 


0.0 


Federal T^^es Paid 


87.4 


8.6 


401 


3.9 


301 


Household Size 


86.6 


8.1 


N/A 


5.4 


N/A 


Number in College 


92.6 


4.0 


N/A 


3.3 


N/A 


IRS Exemptions 


92.5 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Student's Marital Stetus 


99.6 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



Using a ♦ $50 tolerance and excluding dependency status switchers. 
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TABLE C-8 
DISCREPANCY SATES* 
OF STUDEMT APPLICATION 
ITEMS IK THE PELL PROGRAM, 
ALL STUDENTS, 1985-86 





No 


Reported Value 


Reported Value 




Discrepancy 


Aqainst Applicant 


Favorinq Applicant 


Item 


Percent 








Mean 


Total Other Non-Taxable Income 


80.0 


N/A 


N/A 


20.0 


1, 624 


Hoiw Equity 


73.3 


5.4 


6, 546 


21.3 


13, 224 


Dependent Student's Net Assets 


83.5 


N/A 


N/A 


16.5 


342 


Student's Expected Income 


36.3 


18 . 9 


1, 596 


44.8 


2#219 


Adjusted Gross Income 


88.5 


4,9 


2,323 


6 . 6 


7,352 


Dependent's Adjusted Gross Income 


79.5 


7 ,8 


664 


12 . 7 


2, 314 


Investment Equity 


96.5 


0,8 


11,727 


2.7 


7, 287 


Aid to Families With Dependent 












Children 


96.5 


1 . 6 


751 


1 . 9 


1, ?48 


Dependent's Nontaxable Income 


93.4 


2 . 8 


1 344 


3 . 8 


1, 909 


Business/Farm E^^uity 


97.9 


1 • 1 


38 460 


1.0 


33,711 


Cash/Check iii^/Savings 


73.4 


5. 8 


4, 539 


20. 8 


709 


Expected Nontaxable Income 


82.1 


6 .1 


1,998 


11.7 


2,175 


Educational Veteraa's Benefits 


99.0 


n 7 








Dependent's Federal Taxes 


95.6 


2*4 


278 


2.0 


272 


ElBmBntarv/Si»condarv Tuition 


99. 0 


0.7 


338 


0.3 


505 


Student's Spouse's Expected 












Income 


90.7 


3.5 


3,548 


5.7 


2,952 


Mother/Spouse Portion of Income 


89.2 


5.5 


2,204 


5.2 


4,140 


Medical Expenses 


85.4 


10.0 


859 


4.6 


628 


Father/ Student Portion of Income 


80.6 


8.3 


4,514 


11.1 


5,138 


Social Security Benefits 


95.2 


2.7 


3,509 


2.1 


2,679 


Federal Taxes Paid 


82.7 


12.1 


666 


5.1 


999 


Household Size 


77.6 


9.0 


N/A 


13.4 


N/A 


Number in College 


87.6 


5.8 


N/A 


6.5 


N/A 


IRS Exemptions 


93.6 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Student's Marital Status 


99.7 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



*Using a > $50 tolerance and excluding dependency status switchers. 



TABLE C'9 
DISCREPANCY KATES* 
OF STUDENT APPLICATION 

DEPENDENT STUDENTS^ 1985-86 





Mo 


Reported Value 


Reported Value 


Discrej^ancy 


Aqainst Applicant 


Favorinq Applicant 


Item 


Percent 


Percent 


Mean 


Percent 


Mean 


Student's Expected Income 


30.4 


21.0 


936 


48.6 


1/489 


Expected Nontaxable Income 


95.8 


1.2 


388 


3.0 


1, 593 


Student's Spouse's Expected 


99.9 


N/A 


N/A 


0.1 


900 


Income 












Other Nontaxable Income 


68.9 


N/A 


N/A 


31.1 


1/177 


Home Equity 


53.0 


9.8 


22,969 


37.2 


15/869 


Dependent Student's Net Assets 


65.6 


N/A 


N/A 


34.4 


451 


Social Security Benefits 


96.7 


0.9 


4,174 


2.3 


2/906 


Federal Taxes Paid 


73.9 


18.0 


1/224 


8.1 


1/374 


Father/Student Portion of Income 


72.9 


13.9 


6,778 


13.2 


6/ 220 


Investment Equity 


93.3 


1.7 


11/696 


5.0 


7, 507 


Business /Farm Equity 


97.7 


1.2 


38/162 


1.2 


70/ 764 


Educational Veteran's Benefits 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Aid to Families With Dependent 


99.1 


0.4 


1/414 


0.5 


580 


Children 












Dependent's Nontaxable Income 


93.0 


3.0 


1/836 


4.0 


1/615 


Elementary/Secondary Tuition 


98.2 


1.4 


668 


0.3 


579 


Cash/Checking/Savings 


68.3 


11.8 


4/595 


19.9 


1/296 


Mother /Spouse Portion of Income 


80.3 


9.9 


3/483 


9.8 


5/102 


Dependent's Adjusted Gross 


77.3 


5.4 


1/798 


17.3 


1/957 


Inrome 












Dependent's Federal Taxes 


90.2 


5.5 


289 


4.3 


510 


Adjusted Gross Income 


83.4 


7.4 


6/353 


9.1 


3/504 


Medical Expenses 


68.0 


20.0 


1/065 


12.0 


709 


Household Size 


72.9 


7.4 


N/A 


19.6 


N/A 


Number in College 


84.0 


5.0 


N/A 


11.0 


N/A 


IRS Exemptions 


93.2 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Parent's Marital Status 


98.5 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Student's Marital Status 


99.8 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



Using a ± $50 tolerance and excluding dependency status switchers. 



TABLK C-10 
DISCHEPAMCY RATES* 
OF STUDENT APPLICATION 
ITEMS IN Ting rAiiptiS-BASED PROGRAMS ^ 
INDEPENDENT STUDENTS, 1985-86 





No 


Reported Value 


Reported Value 




Discrepancy 


Aqainst Applicant 


Favor inq Applicant 


i un 


Percent 


Percent 


Mean 


Percent 


Mean 


btua6nt s £xpectea income 


30 • 0 


24. 1 


Ir 974 


46.0 


3,027 


w v% M ^ ^ IkT^^ ^ ^ ^» ^ 1% 1 T Mb M A A 

c*xp7Cu6a NonuaXaDJic xnconie 


78.0 


5 . 9 


1, 163 


15. 5 


2,524 


Student's Spouse's Expected 


84 • 6 


0 • 0 


2 r 776 


9.3 


4,766 


xncofnc 












vJuxier MonuoXcUDie income 


80 • 7 


N/A 


N/A 


19. 3 


1,192 






2,7 


5, 570 


3 . 9 


6,323 


oocxoi oecuriuy oeneiits 




2. 2 


3 , 794 


0.0 


0.0 


xreaeroi laxes roiQ 


OA A 

84.4 


A e 

9. 0 


625 


6. 1 


723 


r ouner/ouuuenc rortion or 


81.0 


A C 

4. 5 


706 


13.9 


3 ,368 


xnconie 












invesuinenu. c*^uxuy 


y O • 3 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


3,097 


Business /Farm Eijuity 


99.7 


0.3 


30,000 


0.0 


0.0 


Educational Veteran's Benefits 


99.2 


0.2 


108 


0.6 


779 


Aid to Families With Dependent 


97.6 


0.9 


474 


1.6 


601 


Children 












Elementary/Secondary Tuition 


99.8 


0.2 


60 


0.0 


0.0 


Cash /Che c k i ng/ S av i ngs 


76.0 


4.1 


584 


19.3 


415 


Mother/Spouse Portion of Income 


93.1 


3.8 


5,551 


3.1 


3,577 


Adjusted Gross Income 


80.8 


10.8 


2,610 


8.4 


2,944 


Medical Expenses 


93.5 


3.8 


945 


2.6 


369 


Household Size 


87.0 


7.7 


N/A 


5.4 


N/A 


Number in College 


93.4 


4.3 


N/A 


2.4 


N/A 


IRS Exemptions 


94.5 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Student's Marital Status 


98.8 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



Using a + $50 tolerance and excluding dependency status switchers. 



TABLB 
DISCRSPANCT RATES* 
OF STUDENT APPLICATION 
ITEMS IN THE CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAM, 

ALL STuDcfiTS^ 1985-56 



Item 



No 

Discrepancy 
Percent 



Reported Value 
Against Applicant 
Percent Mean 



Reported Value 
Fav^orinq Applicant 
Percent Mean 



Student's Expected Income 


30.3 


22.0 


1,311 


47.7 


1,978 


Expected Nontaxable Income 


90.1 


2.8 


933 


7.1 


2,263 


Student's Spouse's Expected 










Income 


94.9 


2.0 


2,776 


3.1 


4,698 


Other Nontaxable Income 


72.8 


N/A 


N/A 


27.2 


1,181 


Home Equity 


66.3 


7.5 


20,908 


26.2 


15,395 


Dependent Student ^s Net Assets 


77.0 


N/A 


N/A 


23.0 


451 


Social Security Benefits 


97.1 


1.3 


3,971 


1.6 


2,906 


Federal Taxes Paid 


77.4 


15.2 


1,100 


7.4 


1,197 


Father/Student Portion of 










Income 


75.8 


10.8 


5,936 


13.5 


5,247 


Investment Equity 


95.0 


1.2 


11,696 


3.9 


6,933 


Business/Farm Equity 


98.4 


0.9 


37,342 


0.8 


70,764 


Educational Veteran's Benefits 


99. 7 


0.1 


108 


0.2 


779 


Aid to Families With Dependent 












Children 


98.6 


0.6 


923 


0.9 


593 


Dependent's Nontaxable Income 


95.3 


2.0 


1,836 


2.7 


1,615 


Elementary/Secondary Tuition 


98.8 


1.0 


636 


0.2 


579 


Cash/Checking/Savings 


70.9 


9.2 


4,001 


19.9 


1,006 


Mother/Spouse Portion of Income 


84.5 


7.9 


3,812 


7.6 


4,898 


Dependent's Adjusted Gross 










Income 


84.3 


3.6 


1,798 


11.6 


1,957 


Dependent's Federal Taxes 


93.4 


3.7 


289 


2.9 


510 


Adjusted Gross Income 


82.6 


8.5 


4,789 


8.9 


3,328 


Medical Expenses 


76.4 


14.7 


1,054 


8.9 


676 


Household Size 


77.6 


7.5 


N/A 


14.9 


N/A 


Number in College 


87.1 


4.7 


N/A 


8.1 


N/A 


IRS Exemptions 


93.6 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


Student's Marital Status 


99.5 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 



•Using a ♦ $50 tolerance and excluding dependency status switchers, 
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APPENDIX D 

CHARACTEBISTICS TESTED FOR ASSOCIATION IHTH ERROR 
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PELL STUDENT SRfiOS 
BY 



PELL EFFECTIVE FAMILY INCOME 

CAR HOUSEHOLD SIZE 

CAS STUDENT MARITAL STATUS 

CAR PARENT MARITAL STATUS 

SRA REPORTED YEAR IN COLLEGE 

CAR STUDENT AGE (ON APPLICATION DATE) 

IRS FILING STATUS 

TYPE(S) OF AID RECEIVED 

DATE CAR APPLICATION WAS SIGNED 

CAR NUMBER IN COLLEGE 

WAS THE STUDENT SELECT FOR INSTITUTION VALIDATION 

TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF PELL RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF CAMPUS<-BASED RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF GSL RECIPIENTS 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF PTE 

CLERICAL OR DATA ENTRY STAFF FTE 

STUDENT WORKER FTE 

USE OF AUTOMATED PROCEDURES 

YEARS IN WHICH TAX FORMS ARE CHECKED 

SELECTION FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR PELL VALIDATION 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

NUMBER OF ITEMS CHECKED FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

HOW SEP IS DETERMINED 

HOW SAP IS DETERMINED 

HOW ENROLLMENT STATUS IS DETERMINED 

NEED ANALYSIS SYSTEM 

FREQUENCY PELL DISBURSEMENTS 

PELL DISBURSEMENT BY CHECK TO STUDENT FOR FULL AMOUNT 

PELL DISBURSEMENT BY HAVING STUDENT SIGN CHECK OVER TO SCHOOL 

PELL DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT 

PELL DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT AND DISBURSING THE 

BALANCE TO THE STUDENT BY CHECK 
WHEN DOES THE INSTITUTICMI REQUIRE TRANSFER STUDENTS TO SUBMIT A 

FINANCIAL AID TRANSCRIPT 
TYPE AND CONTROL 



Tested as significantly associated with error and discussed 
Chapter 6* 



PELL INSTITUTIONAL BRROR 
BY 



TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF PELL RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF CANPUS*BASED RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF GSL RECIPIENTS 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF FTE 

CLERICAL OR DATA ENTRY STAFF FTE 

STUDENT WORKER FTE 

USE OF AUTOMATED PROCEDURES 

YEARS IN WHICH TAX FORMS ARE CHECKED 

SELECTIC^ FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR PELL VALIDATIC^ 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

NUMBER OF ITEMS CHECKED FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

HOW SEP IS DETERMINED 

HOW SAP IS DETERMINED 

HOW ENROLLMENT STATUS IS DETERMINED 

NEED ANALYSIS SYSTEM 

FREQUENCY PELL DISBURSEMENTS 

PELL DISBURSEMENT BY CHECK TO STUDENT FOR FULL AMOUNT 

PELL DISBURSEMENT BY HAVING STUDENT SIGN CHECK OVER TO SCHOOL 

PELL DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT 

PELL DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT AND DISBURSING THE 

BALANCE TO THE STUDENT BY CHECK 
WHEN DOES THE INSTITUTION REQUIRE TRANSFER oTUDENTS TO SUBMIT A 

FINANCIAL AID TRANSCRIPT 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER PROFESSIONAL STAFF FTE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER CLERICAL OR DATA ENTRY STAFF FTE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER STUDENT WORKER FTE 

TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER PROFESSIONAL STAFF, CLERICAL OR DATA 

ENTRY STAFF, AND STUDENT WORKER FTE 
TYPE AND CONTROL 



Tested as significantly associated with error and discussed in 
Chapter 6« 



STUDENT CAMPUS-BASED NEED ESROB 
BY 

* APPLICATION EFFECTIVE FAMILY INCOME 

* APPLICATION HOUSEHOLD SIZE 

* APPLICATION STUDENT MARITAL STATUS 

* APPLICATION PARENT MARITAL STATUS 
SRA REPORTED YEAR IN COLLEGE 
APPLICATION STUDENT AGE (ON APP DATE) 

* IRS FILING STATUS 
TYPB<S) OF AID RECEIVED 
DATE APPLICATION HAS SIGNED 
APPLICATION NUMBER IN COLLEGE 

WAS *rHE STUDENT SELECTED FOR INSTITUTION VALIDATION 

TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF PELL RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF CAMPUS BASED RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF GSL RECIPIENTS 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF FTE 

CLERICAL OR DATA ENTRY STAFF FTE 

STUDENT WORKER FTE 

* USE OF AUTOMATED PROCEDURES 

YEARS IN WHICH TAX FORMS ARE CHECKED 

SELECTION FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR PELL VALIDATION 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

NUMBER OF ITEMS CHECKED FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

HOW SEP IS DETERMINED 

HOW SAP IS DETERMINED 

HOW ENROLLMENT STATUS IS DETERMINED 

HOW IS IT DETERMINED IF DEFAULT/ REPAYMENT ON A PREVIOUS LOAN IS DUE 

AT THIS INSTITUTION BY THE STUDENT 
NEED ANALYSIS SYSTEM 
HOW IS OTHER AID EXPECTED DETERMINED 
HOW ARE CW-S PAYMENTS MONITORED 
HOW OFTTN ARE CW-S PAYMENTS CHECKED 
FREQUENCY OF SEOG DISBURSEMENTS 
FREQUENCY OF HDSL DISBURSEMENTS 
FREQUENCY OF CW-S DISBURSEMENTS 



Tested as significantly associated with error and discussed in 
Chapter 6. 
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SHJDENT CAMPUS'BASED HEED EBROR 
BY (CQSTIHUED) 



SEOG DISBURSEMENTS BY CHECK TO STUDENT FOR FULL AMOUNT 

NDSL DISBURSEMENTS BY CHECK TO STUDENT FOR FULL AMOUNT 

CW-S DISBURSEMENTS BY CHECK TO STUDENT FOR FULL AMOUNT 

SEOG DISBURSEMENT BY HAVING STUDENT SIGN CHECK OVER TO SCHOOL 

NDSL DISBURSEMENT BY HAVING STUDENT SIGN CHECK OVER TO SCHOOL 

CW-S DISBURSEMENT BY HAVING STUDENT SIGN CHECK OVER TO SCHOOL 

SEOG DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT 

NDSL DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT 

CW-S DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT 

SEOG DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT AND DISBURSING THE 

BALANCE TO THE STUDENT BY CHECK 
NDSL DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT AND DISBURSING THE 

BALANCE TO THE STUDENT BY CHECK 
CW-S DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT AND DISBURSING THE 

BALANCE TO THE STUDENT BY CHECK 
WHEN DOES THE INSTITUTION REQUIRE TRANSFER STUDENTS SUBMIT A FINANCIAL 

AID TRANSCRIPT 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER PROFESSIONAL STAFF FTE 
TYPE AND CONTROL 



Tested as significantly associated with error and discussed in 
Chapter 6, 



INSTITUTIONAL CAMPUS-BASED HEED ERROR 
BY 

TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIEHIS 

NUMBER OF PELL RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF CAMPUS-BASED RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF GSL RECIPIENTS 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 

PR0FESSI(X7AL STAFF FTE 

CLERICAL OR DATA ENTRY STAFF FTE 

STUDENT HORKER FTE 

USE OF AUTOMATED PROCEDURES 

YEARS IN WHICH TAX FORMS ARE CHECKED 

SELECTICW FOR NO^-PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR PELL VALIDATION 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

NUMBER OF ITEMS CHECKED FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

HOW SEP IS DETERMINED 

HOW SAP IS DETERMINED 

HOW ENROLLMENT STATUS IS DETERMINED 

HOW IS IT DETERMINED IF DEFAULT/REPAYMENT ON A PREVIOUS LOAN IS DUE 

AT THIS INSTITUTION BY THE STUDENT 
NEED ANALYSIS SYSTEM 
HOW IS OTHER AID EXPECTED DETERMINED 
HOW ARE CW-S PAYMENTS MONITORED 
HOW OFTEN ARE CW-S PAYMENTS CHECKED 
FREQUENCY OF :3E0G DISBURSEMENTS 
FREQUENCY OF HDSL DISBURSEMENTS 
FREQUENCY OF CW-S DISBURSEMENTS 

SEOG DISBURSEMENTS BY CHECK TO STUDENT FOR FULL AMOUNT 
NDSL DISBURSEMENTS BY CHECK TO STUDENT FOR FULL AMOUNT 
CW-S DISBURSEMENTS BY CHECK TO STUDENT FOR FULL AMOUNT 
SEOG DISBURSEMENT BY HAVING STUDENT SIGN CHECK OVER TO SCHOOL 
NDSL DISBURSEMENT BY HAVING STUDENT SIGN CHECK OVER TO SCHOOL 
CW-S DISBURSEMENT BY HAVING STUDENT SIGN CHECK OVER TO SCHOOL 
SEOG DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNX 
NDSL DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT 
CW-S DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT 



Tested as significantly associated with error and discussed 
Chapter 6 . 
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INSTITUTIONAL CAMPUS-BASED NEED ERROR 
BY (CONTINUED) 



SEOG DISBURSEMEN*:* BV CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT A2?D DISBURSIi^G THE 

BALANCE TO TJiE STUDENT BY CHECK 
NDSL DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT AND DISBURSING THE 

BALANCE TO THE STUDENT BY CHECK 
CW-S DISBURSEMENT BY CREDITING STUDENT'S ACCOUNT AND DISBURSING THE 

BALANCE TO THE STUDENT BY CHECK 
WHEN OOES THE INSTITUTION REQUIRE TRANSFER STUDENTS TO SUBMIT A 

FINANCIAL AID TRANSCRIPT 
TOmy^ NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER PROFESSIONAL STAFF FTE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER PROFESSIONAL STAFF FTE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER CLERICAL OR DATA ENTRY STAtF FTE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER STUDENT WORKER FTE 

TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER PROFESSIONAL STAFF, CLERICAL OR DATA 

ENTRY STAFF, AND STUDENT WORKER FTE 
TYPE AND CONTROL 



Tested ds significantly associated with error and discussed 
Chcpte- 6. 



STODENT GSL CEKTIFICATION ERROR 
BY 

APPLICATION EFFECTIVE FAMILY INCOME 
APPLICATION HOUSEHOLD SIZE 
APPLICATION STUDENT MARITAL STATUS 
APPLICATION PARENT MARITAL STATUS 
SRA REPORTED YEAR IN COLLEGE 

APPLICATION STUDENT AGE (ON DATE OF APPLICATION) 
IRS FILING STATUS 
TYPE(S) OF AID RECEIVED 
DATE APPLICATION WAS SIGNED 
APPLICATICN NUMBER IN COLLEGE 

WAS THE STUDENT SELECTED FIR INSTITUTION VALIDATION 

TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF PELL RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF CAMPUS-BASED RECIPIENTS 

NUMBER OF GSL RECIPIENTS 

ACADEMIC CALENDAR 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF FTE 

CLERICAL OR DATA ENTRY STAFF FTE 

STUDENT WORKER FTE 

USE OF AUTOMATED PROCEDURES 

YEARS IN WHICH TAX FORMS ARE CHECKED 

SELECTION FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPWSIBLE FOR PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR PELL VALIDATION 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

NUMBER OF ITEMS CHECKED FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

HOW SEP IS DETERMINED 

HOW SAP IS DETERMINED 

HOW ENROLLMENT STATUS IS DETERMINED 

HOW IS IT DETERMINED IF DEFAUL*/ REPAYMENT ON A PREVIOUS LOAN IS DUE 

AT THIS INSTITUTION BY THE STUDENT 
NEED ANALYSIS SYSTEM 
HOW IS OTHER AID EXPECTED DETERMINED 

WHEN DOES THE INSTITUTKW REQUIRE TRANSFER STUDENTS TO SUBMIT A 

FINANCIAL AID TRANSCRIPT 
TYPE AND CCMTTROL 



Tested as significantly associated with error and discussed 
Chapter 6. 



INSTITUTIONAL GSL CERTIFICATION BKRQK 
BY 



TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 
NUMBER OF PELL RECIPIENTS 
NUMBER OF CAMPUS-BASED RECIPIENTS 
NUMBER OF GSL RECIPIENTS 
ACADEMIC CALENDAR 
PROFESSir^*\L STAFF FTE 
CLERICAL OR DATA ENTRY STAFF FTE 
STUDENT MORKER FTE 

AUTONATION FOR PRELIMINARY PACKAGING AND AWARD CALCULATION 
AUTOMATION FOR AWARD LETTERS/ACCEPTANCES 
AUT0NATIC»I FOR AUTHORIZATION OF PAYMENTS 
AUTOMATION FOR FUND BALANCES 

AUTONATION FOR MONITORING ENROLLMENT/SATISFACTORY ACADEMIC PROGRESS 

AUTOMATICS FOR STATISTICAL REPORTS 

AUTOMATICS FOR LOAN BILLING/DEFAULTS 

AUTOMATION FOR DOCUMENT TRACKING 

AUTOMATION FOR VERIFICATION TRACKING 

YEARS IN WHICH TAX FORMS ARE CHECKED 

SELECTION FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR PELL VALIDATION 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR PELL VALIDATIO*' 

TIME PER STUDENT FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

NUMBER OF ITEMS CHECKED FOR NON-PELL VALIDATION 

HOW SEP IS DETERMINED 

EOW SAP IS DETERMINED 

HOW ENROLLMENT STATUS IS DETERMINED 

HOW IS IT DETERMINED IF DEFAULT/REPAYMENT ON A PREVIOUS LOAN IS DUE 

AT THIS INSTITUTION BY THE STUDENT 
NEED ANALYSIS SYSTEM 
HOW IS OTHER AID EXPECTED DETERMINED 

WHEN DOES THE INSTITUTION REQUIRE TRANSFER STUDENTS TO SUBMIT A 

FINANCIAL AID TRANSCRIPT 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER PROFESSIONAL STAFF FTE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER CLERICAL OR DATA ENTRY STAFF FTE 
TOTAL NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS PER STUDENT WORKER FTE 

TOTAL NUIJBER OF RECIPIENTS PER PROFESSIONAL STAFF, CLERICAL OR DATA 

ENTRY STAFF, AND STUDENT WORKER FTE 
TYPE AND CONTROL 



Tested as significantly associated with error and discussed 
Chapter 6. 
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TABUS E-1 

p»rj[^ COS? O? ATTESDASICS (BSQSSM OUT BY TUITIOK 
AHD 8COI AND BOASD) BT LIVING ARRANGEMENTS^ 
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TABLE E-2 

PSLL COST or aTtkHDAHCS <8ftO&£H OU^ Wl'xim AND 
ROOM AND BOARD) BY REPORTED DEPENDENCY STATUS, 

1995-86 



TUITION, •00>« AND HOA^O^ <ND •EU CO^T Or ATT^NnANrC 
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TABLE B-3 

PELL COST OP ATIEMDAMCB (BROKEN OUT BY TUITION AMD 
KOCM AND BOARD) BY REPORTED EFFECTIVE FAMILY INCOME, 

1985-86 



T'JtTTON, HOO*- 4Nf) tin4Bf), 4N0 PfLt COST Of 4TT6N0»NCe 

•IV rtiPOBTEo crrcrTive family inconc 
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TABLE B-4 

PELL COST OF ATTENDANCE (BROKEN OUT BY lUITION AND 
80CH AND BOARD) BY REPORTED TOUSEm)LL SIZE, 
1985-86 



• • TOTAL ^on^ *iPi!LL cr^T r^i * 
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PSLL COST OF A^TEHDAMCK (B&C/KEN OtTT BY TUItXOH AMD 
BOOM AND BOARD) BY KKPOrm) NUMBER IN COLLEGE, 
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TABLE B-6 

PELL COST OF ATTEHDAMCB (BKOKEM OUT BT TUITIOH AND 
SOON AMD BOAHO) BY TYPE AMD CONTBOL OF IMSTITUTICH, 

1985-86 
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TABLB B-7 

FoZaL DISSUkSEKEKTS Sz SSFOrTEO SFFSCTIVS rAnlLx IKCCnE# 

1985-86 



PEUL OISBUflaBHCNTa SV STUOKNT CHAff ACTeniSTICS 
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1 


« PfLL 1 
lOISBUQSEMeN.I 
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taEIQMTEQ i 
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TABLB B-8 
1985-86 
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I TABLE B-9 

I PILL DISBURSSCESTS BY SSPORTSD HUMBEE IH CQLLEQS.- 
I 1985-86 

I 

'i 



PELL niSHURSEKCNTS 8V STLOENT CHap ACTERT.17 ICS 





« PFLL 1 
1 1 
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ME4N 1 




UPOLIC4TiOf4 NUMflifR IN COLLCCE 
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It 
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1217.' '161 


l.Oll 


• ALL 


1 


nti.?>i 


100.00 I 
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TABLE B-10 

rSLL DXSBtJBSSHENTS B7 SEFCkTED xSAS In CCLL£GS« 

1985-86 



nil 0I8BUB9EHENT8 «Y STUDENT CH4RACTERMTIC8 





« RELL 1 
ir)t8BURSEHI!N-i 
» T^ 1 


MEIQhTEO I 




1 


HEAN 1 


PERCFNT 1 

• 


•APPLXCITION YEAR IN COLLEGE 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1S98.8TI 




lOTHEd 


3,941 


IFRESHMAN 


1 


1237,881 






1 


» 320. 911 


26.9tl 


t JUNIOR 


1 


1309.441 


t9,«2l 


1 SENIOR 


1 


1429.241 


1S.9TI 


ULL 


1 


1309.981 


fOO.OOl 
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SSPCS7ED STUDEHT 



TABLS B-11 

ox SSFGSTSD 
1985-86 



STAxuS^ 



^.SC-.v STUDENTS CENDE« C^H^ti^v »EPCRTrO OfrPf^rfNCv •Titl.^ 







r 






'US 5 
0.17 
''.17 


S<iS#i5 

91. «1 
3.60 


S9/!tP 
2.1? 




«3.30 


21. 

•»6.7.) 

4^.«7 






776<in 
60. .1* 


•ot?is 
50.7^ 

S?«91 


19776^1 <! 
56. ao 


t»:tai 


^s.^9 


1511832 
91.11 


:!7Q7at7 
too.oo 



ERIC 



E-17 
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TABLS S-12 

&El>OtX£D SttlDSMT MASITaL S^AfUS Bx kEPOkTcD DfiPEHD£nCx STATuS, 

1985-86 



C^'^HAfUV ^TUOCNT'^ MARITAL STATUS C^OHTA^V «»r^COTEn RC^rNOC^JCV ^TATUJI 
COl OCT TKHf^fNO nt^fwncN 





tKT 


T 


TOTAL 


ni:t n€T€«**tNCO 




«511 

39. an 
«.10 


il9no 

0.11 


MCvrw •*AP«»:rPn 




?i.9o 

6S.1^ 


??^9301 
•1.^2 




11. 


*8in 
o.a^ 


005776 
10.10 


aeoARATFo 


91.68 


5770 
0.21 
*.32 
0.3A 


91212 
3.?« 




t?^148* 
8# 


1913626 
9«.11 


2'»9761? 
100.00 
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TABLE 1-13 

BBPORTEO STUDEHT AGE B7 BEPOSTEO DEPENDENC7 STATUS, 

1985-86 



PCLL ^woFiLC or «eci»»feNT!i 

C.SAOt.V STUDENT'S AGE C.0ST4.V PIPCRTCn OEPEkOENCY fTATu* 

PERCENT 
»0« >CT 

COL PCT INOEPENO OEPENOEN 





BNT 


T 


TOTAL 


LESS THAN 18 


7997 
0.29 
2.97 

fl.A2 


261404 
9.14 
97,03 
17,27 


969401 
9,61 


1A,1<) OP 20 


199047 
▼.11 
17,50 
19.90 


938172 
13.93 
82,90 
61.97 


1137219 

'<0.69 


OVEP 20 


1076940 
3«.49 
77.41 
83.87 


314296 
11.23 
22.99 
20.76 


1391 196 
49,72 


TOTAL 


S2A3984 
49. P9 


1913832 
94,11 


?797«16 
100,00 
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TABLS B-14 

BEPOKTED BFFSCTIVB FAMILY INCCME BT RBPOSTEO DEPENDENCY STATUS, 

1985-86 



fUtPUi WORTIO CfPlfCrtVC r»MILV INCOME C.OStOv RS»ORTfO OEPENRENCV ITiTUf 

CRfOUtNCV 
MRCfNT 
Ron PC7 

COL RCT tKDCRfNO OePCNOCN 







T 


T0T4t 


t • 9000 


70«04l 


22020^ 
7.07 

29,n 

14. M 


«1^3t0 
32. AO 


loot • loooo 


390109 

9|,«9 
17.07 


310070 
11.40 
07.09 
21.00 


070179 
24.24 


10001 • isooo 


190013 
9>0 
«0,0| 

12.10 


30000! 
13,17 
70.10 
24.1^ 


929214 

10. y? 


QVC« 19000 


00M4 

a.f7 

10.20 
9.30 


009079 
21.00 
00»T4 
40.02 


079114 
24.13 



TOTAL 120)000 1913032 2707i|i4 

49.00 94«!1 100.00 
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TXBLB 1-lS 

LIVING ARRANGEMENTS BT REPORTED DEPENDrXY STATUS, 

1985-86 



CC'L PCT 



Mil PRO^IL€ PECf'TruT^ 







T 


TOTAL 


NOT nFTE»»«INEO 




0,9? 


o,J9 






^699t^ 
?0,3T 


^89M3 






139S11 
1K99 
?3,^S 


n!2«09 
^0,a« 




T6*83 

n.io 


iOltlO 
21.^2 

39*TT 


24,26 




100,00 
0,^0 


0 

0,00 
0.00 
O.On 


0004 



\2n^^^% 151353? 2797817 
•^•80 58,ll 100, on 



E-2I 



368 



[ TABLE B-16 

^ REPOKTEO DEPENDENCE STATUS BY BEST TOTAL EASNINGS, 

1985-86 



of\xt RponRTHD nEPiENOF»jrv status rv total bapnings 



• T0T4L I 

I EARNINGS I WEIGHTifO 

I ............*«,........«, 



I 



MEAN 



UEPENOENrv 8TATU1 
INDEPENDENT 



I 



I 



PCtN 



13,1" 



DEPENDENT 



TABLE K-17 

MARGINAL AGI PELL EVROR BY AFDC REPORTED, 
1985-86 



TOTH 



HA«CINAI, AC! Pill |RC1« , 

I r::;:r: r-r — ♦ ••••• 1 



I t AN I I N^AN I I NIAn" I *""*"t"Trrr* ! 



lAfOC 

i«e^o«Teo? 



*ooi loo.ooi 



E-23 

37'u 



TABLE E-18 

HXRGINAL OTHER NONTiOCABLE INCOME ERROR BY 
AFDC REPORTED, 1985-86 



ONTI.PE 6V AfOCr 



TOTAL 





1 HAR6XWAL ONT! PCLL t^nQn 1 






• i^lTHlN SSO 1 CVERAKARO 1 


1 

TOTAL , 




' ' ^O^^l- • > TOTAL 1 1 TOTAr** 
lAGC OF » GROUP lACE OF 1 MQuP lAGE Or 1 CRCIJP I 




CRROR [ , ERROR 1 1 ERRO^ 
' * 1 PER 1 1 9»o 1 
; WECIPS 1 RECIP I RECIPI 1 RfCfP 1 RECIPs 1 RECIP 
i-/CHROR M/ERRGR l./ERRQR M/eR;tQR 14/ERROr In/ERRCR 1 


•»fPO«TC0t 


II,, 
1 1 1 1 1 
• 1 , , 


1 1 
I 1 




1 1 
tOOtOOt SOI 




• 01 S,02l 427, 


tOO.OOl 131 






tOOfOOl 2111 
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i I 











8UM 


















C8S 






UTO MEAN 










•ttOSfO 


^(iUII>ttt 


•••ooi 








ftAR CHART 







VARtAHCsRATIO 



RCAN 

•to OCV 

U8$ 

C¥ 

tt*«CAN*0 
RANK 
RUR 0 



•••• 

••• 



• RAf RCMC8Cf»r UR TO 7 COUHTt 



MATIO or CHAROCR IR SAt TO CHAROCS IR AHARO 
MHeRE A8t(R^MR»S) GT 90 

URIVARIATC 



QUARTlLE8(0er«4) 



eRTRERCI 



(OOt RAX 


•0.1 




•••SRilCt 


791 OS 


•0««)0«29 


*9« 


•0«980ao9 


901 no 


«l«0S29t 


«o« 


•••7ASSS4 


291 Qt 


•t»SR0R9 




•2.iia«t 


01 RIR 


•R,l 


9« 


•I.RSRRi 






1« 


•0«RRat9 


RAROC 


«•? 






QJ«Q1 


O.RR^IIJJ 






Rooe 


• 1 







I^Hti7 
•••• 
•s.s 
•T.siiia 
•7,28t9a 
•9,S9 



MxaHei7 
•0,2a 

•••IS 

••til 

•••14 
••.I 



• 
22 
UR 

sia 

47 
02 
10 

tt 
• 
3 
9 
1 



R0llRtC7 
0 

f 
0 
0 

it 



•0,290 



•a. 790 



RORRAL RRCRASaiTT R107 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ tft*0*ft*0 

•••••••••••••••ft 

••••••••••• 

• •••• 

•••• 

••• 
• • 



•2 •! ♦• Ot 01 



TABLE B'20 

QVEEALL PELL ER20H USING A $2 TOLERANCBr X985-a6 



1 




1 0VeW4LL PfiBC?o 


1 




1 

1 




1 t 




1 




lOvE'iAtL Pen. 






a.'oei 


1 




uasoLOT-: 


1 




1 
1 


1 
1 


271. tJ^' 


lOvf.^^M P€i 


1 




1 i • 




'30/1 
1 


1 1 
1 1 


1 1 
1 1 


7ft^eii7<*7.«5» 












i''J7#2>.!>'^' 






























1 ll».Hl 









E - 2 6 Q 



TABLB S-21 



I I 



I I 



I ^«^s47.t«^ i7aM«;p,''M 7^5c7<'.9^» irv^ij 



1 1 



9.«';« (f2.7i* ?ej.ft'5t 
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TABLE E-22 

PELL INSTITUTIONAL ERROR USING A $2 TOLERANCE, 

1985-86 



<«9 



I iKtTTTuTTr^ puQcw I 
I I 



lOtCL 'MEAN 



I 



00 1 



I 



(••••••••« 

I TA«5TITmti.;n >l i 



I T i'TITfTI.>ui. t 



I I 
I I 



I I 
I I 



I 367Jn.*^' (#*Jo<»M^I 5<*8q2U22» 2757829. ^9 



I 



1 JO I 
7 



TABLE E-23 

XAHGJ.NAL INCOME ERROR FOR PELL RECIPIENTS WITH BEST 
AFDC BENEFITS GREA^fEk THAN $0, 1985-86 



PtLl nCClPlCHlS tttTH KST AfOC > } 



■'i 

Si 

I 



wunit t*«eL ^ zunoM PtHimtn mximun sfo CHUM — 



M«I*.iL"^r«SI°J4'T?%S?^«t J*!?^* ».WTU2Tft 9«.9/>i89«9 -ni.1913011 Uftl.OfO^H 0.1tfn8i2 SimSUt 

S - K ^ r - -"•""••^ 

«T«K.PF f««^6niAL CRRO^ MTC FOR NONTAX INC 3^132* 0.t3«r2C«6 0.1l30r22 I.OriPUtt 1.0P0a9( i«9902917 I5?4:I5 



1 



1 
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ERiC 
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TABLE 8-24 

PELL STUDENT ERROR BY SAR TSANSACTIOI NUMBER, 

1935--86 



\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 

XTftANSACTION ttunSCR 
\1 



PC TSUA \ MEAN \ SUN \ FCTSUP % 



ALL 

STUCCMT PtLt tnncn 
nikn \ sun 



\ 
\ 

22«50\ 



\ % % 

\ % % 

537«S2\2177I I2I9«68% IOI«Oe\ 



\2 
\3 

\> 3 



\ 2%«oi\ ssT.iax a9di2t3U64\ iis«oa\ 

\ 26«0A\ 50&«79\ 29:09«3««0i\ 100«iO\ 

\ 2r«A4\ 739«06\ l6Mft36i5«i5\ 100«00\ 



% 

i««49M99303tai«A7 
i0««99\ 7a2aOU4«75 



i0««90\ 239793iS«7e 
179*97% ii3i29l9«l« 



PtLL STUCtNT i^^O^ BY TRANSACTION %U*<8S:t 

PtLU STU3:MT CKKOt 

\ STUOCNT PELL ERROR \ liCXfiHTEO 



\ 

\ 

\ 

\ ytieHTEO \ STUOENT PELL ERROR \ 
\ PCTSUH \ nkH \ SUM \ PCTSUP' 



kilTNlK $9" 
\ STUOEf^T PELL ERROR 

\ nzkh \ SUP 



\X 

V2 

\— 

v3 

V— — • 
V> 3 



\ 
\ 
\ 



\ 
\ 

i«69\ 
4«X3\ 



\ \ \ 

\ \ \ 

*352«24\*98«0 7«a4«4I\ <C«29\ 

-2d7«04\«146«3396«8d\ 47*3«\ 

-264««6\ -973C3S4«3i\ €4«34\ 

•&53«92\ •2:8073C«83\ 68«%3\ 



\ 
\ 

Q«00\ 
0«00\ 



ERJC 



E-30 , 
0/0 



TABLK E-2S 

PRTJ, COST Of ^TTTODAMCR KPPHP RV BEST COST OF ATTENDMfCR OVER 

$3,500^ 1985-86 



•rsf CO A 

> t3«Cr 



PILL COST OF ATTCNOmC CMOll 

PILL COA 



IICI9HU0 



\ PILL COST Of ATTEflOAflCC \ 
\ ERROR % 



PCISUf 



WITHIR tSC 

\ PELL ceST •f ATTEttCAHCC 
% ERROR 



\ PlkH \ SUN 

\ \ % % 

\ \ % % 



HEAR 



SUP 



PCLL CCST OF ATTEIOANCC CRRQR 



tfCICHTEO 
PCTSUK 



PtlL COA ERROR \ 

CtCR \ 

\ PCLL COST OF ATTEfkOAHCC \ 

\ £RROR % 

\ Pihti \ %un \ 



\KST C0« 
Ur t3«t0 



\ \ \ 

\ \ \ 

t/«7i\ U9J«74\3C9962327«17\ 

ir«J7\ 1^99«Jl\2r3iiaf947«6i\ 



HCICHTED 

pcrsuR 



ALL 

\ PELL COST OP ATTENDANCE 
\ ERROR 

\ 



IIEAII 



SUN 



\ 



i«t«IIX2ft37i«9?9«54 
-9S«4i\«m3Utl«t) 
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I 

t TABUS E-26 

I 1985-86 



TYPC C*^ AlO CGOA^TS, LOANS, W0»K1 TNCtUOeO IN C§ 4»<4H0 0ACK4f;r 





1 aftANTil 1 










* ^ITAN 1 




H?4N 1 






1 1 


1 


1 






1 


1 














•All 


1 ?6^0,n6l 
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TABLE E->27 
1985-86 



STUOfKT r».4»4CTE»I<TTC* •t««r<r 

I '"*""*""'""**"******•••••••••••«••.......... 

I I ' ! » •"fTr.MTiro I 

' -E*N . "j:: — 

t.'ar5o%7:r:o%%-:;r: ; -.'::....:..:!:!!::...; 

I ' ' I I * 



♦— .1 fi'.m ;i ,,,1 

; II!!:!!! tno.noi 




4 



i 
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TABLE E-28 

CAMPUS-BASED COST OF ATTENDANCE BY LIVING AfiRAMGEMENTS, 

1985-86 



C« COST Off ATTEND4NCF RV LTVlNS AR«*NG€mENT9 



1 
• 
1 


1 
1 

l< 
1 


Cfl COST OF 1 
ATTSNOANCE 1 


neiqhtco I 


1 


MEAN 1 


PERCfMT 1 


IHOiJSXNO STATUS FOa BURQET 
ION. CAMPUS 


1 
1 


1 




ao.Tsi 


lOFF-CAMPUS 


1 


B705.35I 




ICOHMUTEB 


1 




t?,o«i 


lINCARCeRATEO 


1 




0,13« 


HIV ARRANO CHANGES 


1 






(ALL 


1 


8317. S3I 


100,001 



TABLE B-29 

CAMPUS-BASED COST OF ATTEHDANCE BY REPORTED DEPENDENCY STATUS, 

1985-86 



C«! COST OF ATTENDANCE BY STUDENT CHABACTERlSTIcS 





1 
1 

i. 


C9 COST 1 
ATTENDANCE 1 


MEIQhTEO I 




1 


HEAN 1 


PERCENT t 


IREPORTEO DE^ENOENCV STATUS 


1 
1 


1 
1 




IINOEPENOENT 




IOE»»ENOENT 


1 


TS17.T6I 




ULL 


1 


82*6. 


f 00.001 



TAdLS S-3C 

-rf** niTxAnUftctCik ox kac^raau or r £»ujl j. vo 

FAMILY INCOME, 1985-86 



CS COST OF ATTENOANCf ilV 8TU0ENT CMA»«CTf «IiTlcS 



1 
1 
t 


1 

1 

1 

l< 
1 


i»o wv9T 0^ 1 
ATTENDANCE 1 


MEIQwTED 1 


J 


MEAN 1 


»E«CFNT 1 


IREPORTCn EFFECTIVE FAMRY 
1 INCOME 

10 • 1000 


1 
f 

1 


1 
1 
1 

▼615. aai 




?5,T6I 


15001 • 10000 


1 


9a?i.9i 1 


90.001 


110001 • tsooo 


1 


T60a.5l 1 


l^,28l 


iovE» nooo 


1 


•^08.21 1 






I 


8?06.a5l 


lOO.OOt 



TABLE E-31 
1985-86 



C»» C09» Of ATTffNDANCE 8V 8TU0ENT CMAiACTfRlSTIfS 



1 
1 

1 

1 


1 
1 

i 

1 • 
1 


Ci COST OP 1 
ATTCNOANCe 1 


MEtOMTEO 1 


HEAN 1 


RERCCNT 1 


IREPORTID HOUSCHOLO SIZE 


1 


1 
1 

7tT8.08l 




11 


1 


20.t6l 


t2 


1 




t1,9«| 


13 


1 


8343.641 


t?.9TI 


la OR 5 


1 


8389.991 


i«,«9| 


16 OR MORE 


1 


81^3.661 


l«,8ll 


lALL 


1 


8?^4.<HI 


100,001 



£-37 
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i TABLE E-32 

I ao^POS-BASgD COST OF ATTENDANCE .i^ SERORTED NUMBER IN COLLEGE. 
I 1985-86 

I 



COST OF ATTEN04NCE STUDENT CMA»ACTE«lSTIf s 



1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

!• 


CB Cn^T 1 

ATTCNOAMCE I 


mEIGmTEC) I 


1 


1 


MB4N 1 


RERCrNT 1 


IREPOflTEO NUHUCR IN COLLEGE 


1 
\ 


1 

6400. 




10 


0.3RI 


II 


1 


«!«7.1SI 


71,771 


12 


1 




31,961 


13 


1 


«163.98| 


^,061 


I'l OR MQRf 


. 1 


7t?2.37l 


0,R2I 


«ALL 


1 




100,001 
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TABLE B-33 

rjkwpTjs^Rjkcnn COST OF ATTEMDJ^CS BY T7PS AHD CQHTSOL OF 
INSTITUTION^ 1985-86 



CB COST OF 




TYPE AND CONTROL 


1 
1 


1 

J 

I i 


C§ COST OF 1 
ATTENDANCE 1 


1 

meiohteo I 

# 


1 
f 


1 


MEAN 1 


RERCrNT 1 




! 


{ 


1 


12 YEAR PUBLIC 


1 


1 

6ao6.S4l 


1 

t«.?T| 




1 


6314.301 


42.S9I 




1 








1 








1 


toaA3.toi 


9.411 




1 


83M.69I 
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TABLE K^34 

CAMPUS-BASED DISBURSEMENTS BY REPORTED EFFECTIVE 
FAMILY INCOME, 1985-86 



C4NPU9 BASCf) AID BY STUDENT CHARACTCiXSTICS 



1 
1 
1 


ICAHFU8 BAflEOI 
1 AID 1 


MEIOhTEO I 


i 


1 


MEAN 1 


FEWCFNT ? 

• 


U^PLICATION EFFECTIVE FAMILY 
iXNCOHE 

10 ^ 8000 


1 
1 

1 


1 
1 
1 

14SS.6«I 




33.9fl» 


19041 • 10000 


1 


1632^891 


14.841 


110001 e isooo 


1 


1391.461 


17.201 


lOVCR 19000 


1 


1933. aoi 


39.021 




1 


1908.62I 


Joo.ool 
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TABLE S-35 

CAinrUS-BASED DiSEUKScnEirxS BY KSPCirxBD HOuSEECLD SIZE* 

1985-86 



CAHPU9 BASED AID 8V ATUOENT eHARACTCRXSTICS 



• ICAHPU8 RASeOI I 

I i AID I weXOHTEO I 

I I-..— , 

' » MEAN I PEBCfNT I 



lAPPtlCATION HOU8EH010 1IZE I | | 

I- , , 

• » 1590. 3tl 21.S8I 
! * - ♦ I 

^ » lf«O.Tai ll.Ttl 

" • • " * « ♦ — -» 

!..«..... ' 1580.2*1 t?,8*l 

16 OR MORE I 1669.941 19,011 

I ,,,,,4, I 

» 1908. 6«l ioO.OOl 



ERIC 
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TABLE B-36 

CAMPUS->BASED DISBURSEMENTS BY REPORTED NUMBER IN COLLEGE, 

1985-86 



C*Mpijq 8A8C0 AID BY STUDENT CHA»ICTE»ISTIC!I 



1 

1 
1 

1 


ICAHPUS «ASEOI 
« 410 1 


7 


1 


1 






UPPLICATION NUM«5R IN COLLEGE 


1 
1 


1 
1 




It 




t? 


1 


isas>«>i 




IS 


1 








1 








1 




joo.noi 



E-42 

I ERIC 



TXBLf g-37 

CAMPUS-BASED DISBURSEMENTS BY REPORTED YEAR IN COLLEGE^ 

1985-86 



e*NPUS BASED AXO BY flTUOCNT CHAR.ACTERZSTXC8 



1 
1 
f 
1 


ICAHPUS RA9EDI 
1 AIO 1 


wcxohteo 1 

• 


1 


HBAN 1 


PERCENT 1 


UPPLXC4TX0N YEAR IN CQILEGC 


1 
1 


1 
1 

176n.98l 


6.641 




1 




32.901 




1 


1414.041 


26.691 


1 JUNIOR 


1 


1629.231 


, 14.991 


1 SENIOR 


1 


1606.931 


, 14.641 


lALt 


1 


190S.62I 


100.001 
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TABLE B-38 

REPOSTED STUDENT GENDEH BY REPORTED DEPEHDENCTT STATUS, 

1985-86 



5«Se«.V 3VU0ENT8 OrNnCO A^n^TA.A RftnWTrO OFPCNDP^Cv STATUS 
M0.< OCT 

coi. OCT lunr^pp^uo nc^fNoirN 







T 






O.'IT 
1*0» 


2.24 
49o44 
3.9? 


34132 
2.6T 


HAL*: 


11.43 
31.98 


343662 
29. 
66.0? 
46.0^ 


S41M0 
45. /JO 




24^?T1 
14. t6 

^4.40 


419616 
32. T4 
63.11 
50.40 


664446 
41.00 


TCTAt 


447^4^ 
14.94 


432693 
6^.04 


1990164 

C40.00 



E-44 

332 



TABLE 

HSPOSTSD STUDEHT Hl^ITAL STATUS SY HSPORTS!> DEPSHDSHC? STATUS # 

1985-86 



9TUD€NT»S MAPITAl STATUS A.OSTA.A '^FPfOTfO nEPIPNOfNCV STiTUS 



PREOUfNCY 
Pf^RrCNT 



cm pct 


INOCPCNO 
ENT 


OEPENOEM 
T 


TCT4L 


NCT nETgPNXNfo 


7412 
0.17 


3^44 
0«So 
«3.«< 
0,46 


4609 
0«34 




2«,M 
27,91 
7t .20 


•2t244 
44,11 
72,01 
40,44 


1134453 
P4,04 




«21M 
7,22 
06, 0« 
P1,61 


3S11 

3,06 
0,46 


46214 

7o92 


oivoecEO 


tt<71 

100,00 
2.4« 


0 

0,00 
0,00 
0,00 


11479 
0,44 




20P9i 
t,«S 
<6.0i 


440 

0.07 
3.#4 
0.10 


21714 


MinuMPn 


2«t6 
0.2S 

0,4«l 


2^17 
0,22 
44, M 
0,34 


9713 
0,44 


▼0T4t 


«C7SM 
ia.<»4 


4324;^3 
49,04 


1240147 
100,00 



E-45 



TABLE B-40 

BEPOBTED STUDENT AGE BT RBPOKTBD DEPENDENCY STATUS, 

1985-86 



TABLE OF A.94G5.A BY A.n^TA.A 
VSAOCA 8TUL€NT«S AOt A.09TA.A REPORTCO OCPENnfNCV STATUS 

*»B«CeNT 
ROW PCT 

COL PCT INOtPENI) OEPENOCN 





ENT 


T 


TOTAL 


LESS THAN 18 


748a 
0.98 
4. 6a 
1.67 


193808 
12.01 
99.36 
18.47 


161292 
12.60 


18,19 OR 20 


79900 
9.40 
12.99 
16.87 


926066 
41.04 
87.49 
63. S8 


601969 
46.49 


OVER 20 


360961 
28.48 
70.47 
81.46 


192790 
11. 
29.93 
18.39 


917310 

40,41 


TOTAL 


447949 
34.46 


832623 
69.04 


1280168 
100.00 



S-46 



TABUS B-41 

BEPOBTED EPPBCTIVB FAMILY IMCGKE ttl BEPOBTED DEPENDENCY STATUS, 

198S-86 



CH MOFILC OP MCt^IENTf 



«.ir|.A R^^^OIITIO EPreCTtVE PANXLV INCOME 



t.09TC« vcoonTfa ofMNnENCv ITirui 



MIOUINCV 
MRCINT 

Hon »eT 

COL ter 



9001 - 10*00 



lOfOl • 19000 



OVEIt 19000 



XNOe^ENO OEPEHOEN 
ENT T 



?OT»L 



aiouo 

1T,9I 
»T,J9 
90.11 

ia«ioo 

10,01 
9S.I0 
t«.0« 

9*014 

• >9 

St, as 
ta.Tf 

• .91 

4I07909 
14.00 



0*090 
9.1* 

»S.T9 

iiai** 

0*.7l 

is.9e 

104790 
11. Si 
71. TT 
17.14 

904440 

SO. 04 
4S.04 
01.10 

•St*|4 

d9*04 



T0T4L 
200349 



2«09«a 
14,70 



201*74 
19.79 



9479*7 

42.77 



12001*0 
100.00 



RJC 



E-47 



355 



TABLE S-42 

LIVING AfiRAMGEMENTS BY BEPORTED DEPENDENCY STATUS, 

1985-86 



A.3SC CB LIVING 4BB4KGr:MeNT^ A-OlTA.A OlTPCIlTrn Or'fNPirKCV ^TATUn 







T 


T0T4I. 




1.03 


0.1^ 
51. It 


4<|i|4 

0.7i| 




0.49 

tt.oo 


475SST 

^o.« 

57. l> 


^2516-5 
at .02 






t674i|f 

30.66 
20.1? 


547821 
42.74 


j:ohkutpr 




104031 
t4.54 

22.10 


146034 
15.51 




o.tt 

MO. 00 
0.32 


A 

O,*O0 
0,00 

o.oo 


n.n 


LTv A0QANO C^ANR 


0 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


?ao 
0.0? 
too. 00 

o.ot 


240 
0.02 


TOTAt 




832691 
45.04 


128QU0 
100.00 



E-48 




TABLE E-43 

SEFCSTEu uEPEnDEKCx STATUS Ex BEST TOTAL £ASnZHG5> 

1985-86 



cm REPORTED OEPENOENCV STATUS By TOTAL EABNInr!| 



9TIJ08 DEPENOENCV STATUS 

INDEPENDENT 

OEPBNOENT 



» TOTAL I 

I EARNING!* I WEIGmTFO 
I ............4........... 



I 



MEAN I 
I 

r 

13S4.07I 



pctn 



36.^1 
63,09 



E-49 

1 0. 



TABLE K-44 

MARGINAL INCC3MB BRROS FOR CAMPOS-BASED RCCIPIBNTS WITH 
BEST AFDC BENEFITS GREATER THAN $0, 1985-86 



CM iCCt^tClkTS WITH •111 > 1 

VARIMU LAML 1^ STAHOA^O tllnlPV:! PAKllMlil $10 CRRM tun 

OCVIATIOH ULUe VAiUC or MCAO 

JlItlMf JmSh^S?? 15! I*'** ;.*'a^«22C 3«03«229t • 333.««N«0 •aSI92«H 3imS.tM 

5?!! TklliML tllo. I^J/?I.^!;I!"!h^ ^^^'^ V'** ••Moi»o ooi«<i • -.r^ m $.^$1 



ERIC 



E-50 o . 



TABLB E-45 

TABLE 0? AID RECEIVED BY EEPORTED DEPENDENCY STATUS , 

1985-86 







lOAM^ 1 




f 






» MM » 


HIM \ 


M£AK 


1 






i 1 


1 




1 








1 


151 


1 

• i7i 


















» 1398.181 


2824.121 


287, 


►41 • 





ERIC 



E-51 



333 



TABLE B-46 

TZPB OF AID BECBIVEO BT SBPOBTSO YEAS IN COLLEGE, 

1985-86 



PFCtPIEHTI «v STIJ05HT CM*ll4CTfBTSTIC!! 
J I QUANTS I LOANS I MOfK ' '"Hf tCHTCn"' 

I ' > I McIn l'"i?BfCrT I 

_ ^ • I I I I 

J^^'*** 



TABLK B-47 

6SL COST Or atx^AKCE fii LXVIHS AKttAM6EMEllTS rOB ALL GSL KECIPZEHTS, 

1985-86 



QAt C09T Of ATTCNOANCfr RV LIVtMO ANllAXOeMeNTS 





lOSL CPS? 1 
1 ATTENOANCe 1 


MCIOMTt.0 1 




1 


MEAN 1 


PRRCfNT 1 


IGSU H0U8IN0 STATUS FinST CERT 


1 


1 
1 

TOOt.ftTI 




I0N-CAMPU8 


1 




lOFF-CAMPUS 


J 




51,J2I 


ICOMMUTCff 


1 






• ALL 


1 


TAIii.SII 


tOO.OQI 



E-53 

401 



TABLE E-48 

GSL COST or ATTKNDANCB BY REPORTED DEPENDENCY STATUS 
FOR CERTIFIED STUDENTS, 1985-86 



09L C03T OF ATTENDANCE STUDENT CHA»4CTEllf HTXrS 





I9SL CQ9T 1 
1 ATTENDANCE 1 


NEIOMTEO I 




1 


MEAN 1 


PEiCfNT 1 


•HEPORTfO OEPBNOENCV ST4TU9 


1 
1 


1 
1 




IINOCPCNOENT 






I 






UlL 


1 







E-54 

402 



TABLE B-49 

GSL COST OF ATTEHDANCE BY SEPOKTED EFFECTIVE FAMILY INCOME, 

198S-8G 



091 C05T C/ 4TTEN04NCE »IV STUDENT CMA»4CTCB TS? IrS 



1 
1 
1 


1 ATTENQANCE I 


WEIOmTEO I 


1 


1 HE«N 1 


PERCfNT 1 


IPfPORTCO CrrECTlVE rAMiLY 
!INCOHE 

10 • sooo 


1 1 
i 1 

t T272.19I 


.29.551 


ISOOt • lOOOO 


1 S9T6.46I 


t8.7<ll 


MOOOt • tfooo 


1 9066.011 


16.041 


•OVER 11000 


1 8367.711 






1 «0l<».t9l 


ioo.ool 



ERIC 



E-55 

40o 



TABLE B-50 

GSL COST OF ATTEMDANCB BY BEH3BTBD HOUSEHOLD SIZE, 

1985-86 



OH COST or ATTCNOANCC »V JTUOCNT CWAWACTEPlSTIri 



I 
J 
I 
I 
t 



I SSL COST or I , 
t 4TTCN0ANCI I H6I0MTE0 I 



TABLE 8-51 

GSL COST OF ATTENDANCE BY BEPOKTEO HUMBEB IN COLLEGE, 

1985-86 



OU COST or ATTENOANCe «V fTUOENT CMARACTERISTIcS 



1 
1 
• 


IQ8L C09T OF 1 
1 ATTENDANCE 1 


HEXOnTIO I 


1 


1 


MEAN 1 


PERCfNT 1 


IREJ»ORTEO NUMHIR IN COLLECE 


1 
i 


1 

1 




«i 




• a 


• 1 






• 3 


1 


9163. 9«i 


5.051 


I'll GR HQRC 


1 


714^:371 


8.621 




f 




too. 001 



E-57 

4o 



TABLE K-52 

6SL COST or ATTENDANCE BY TYPE AMD CONTROL OP INSTITUTION, 

1985-86 



9BI COST or ATTCNOANCe IV TVM AND CONTAQL 



1 
i 
1 
1 


loaL COST or 1 

1 ATTENOANCB I 


UEXOHTEO 1 


1 


HKAN 1 


PEBCrNT 1 


ITVM AND CQNTMOL 


1 


1 
1 

9618. ««l 




la YEAR PUBLIC 


1 


t4.SSI 


la YEAM PUBIXC 




6tS8^4SI 




li YEAR i»IIXVATE 








14 YEAM MIVATE 






31.0*1 


tfl^'OMtETARV 




SS04.03I 


12.341 




1 


S049.Q3I 


100.011 



ERIC 



E-58 



40o 



TABLB B-S3 

GSL CSSTIFICATIOHS BT REPOKTEO EFFECTIVE FAMILY IMCCME, 

1985-86 



Q«t CCRrXftCATZONS BV STUOCNT CHAHACTERtSTlCS. 



I Q8L I 
ICE»in?|CAT!-l 

I 0^8 I 
I. 

I 



MexoMTCo 



lA^^LXCATXON KrFCCTXVB FAMILY 
IXNCONC 

10 • SOOO 


1 
1 

1 


1 
1 
1 




9U41 


f900t • 10000 


1 


3641.031 


1?.09 


110001 • isooo 


1 


3094. Oil 


19.46 


lOVCK 19000 


1 


1416.731 


41,54 


lALL 


1 


297S.12I 


100.00 



E-59 



407 



TABLB 

GSL CERTIFICATIOHS BY REPORTED HOUSEHOLD SIZE, 

1985-86 



OSl CMtX^ICATXONS iV STUOCNT CMAHACTERlSTICS. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 OSL 1 
ICERTiriCATt-l 
1 0N8 i 


1 

MexoHTCo 1 

• 


1 


HCAN 1 


PEUCfNT 1 


lAPPLtCATlON HOUSCHOLO SIZE 


1 


1 
1 

3064.7*1 




11 


1 


20.8tl 


12 


1 


2^34. 9«l 


tO.SOl 


IS 


1 


2423.901 


t7,f4l 


14 Qtt 9 


1 


2423.711 


99.681 


16 QA MORE 


1 


2262:07l 


14,771 


lALL 


1 


2978.121 


ioo.ooi 



I erIc 



E-60 



JO 



TABLE K-SS 

GSL CE8TIPICATI0MS BY BBPORTED MUMBEK IM COLLEGE, 

1985-86 



OH cenrirxcATiGNs by sTuneNt CMARActfRXsTics 



i 
1 
t 
1 


1 Q9L 1 
ICeRTIirxCATl-l 
1 QNS 1 


MCIOmTCO I 


f 


1 


MEAN 1 


PKRCfNT 1 


MP^tXCATXON NUHSeR IN CQLLI!GB 
11 

0 


1 
1 


1 
1 

2602.031 


67,M| 


12 


1 


2556;0TI 


29.271 


IS 


1 


2a70,7fl| 




14 QR HQRC 


1 


1068.371 




lALl 


1 


2978.121 


11 00.09 r 



E-61 

409 



TABLE S.56 

GSL CERTIFICATIONS BY REPORTED YEAS IN COLLEGE, 

19»S-86 



09L CE«TIFICATXCN« BV STUDENT CHABACTERlSTXCS^ 



1 

1 

1 

1 
1 


1 09L i 
ICCRTXnCATI-l 

i ON!! 1 


# 


1 


HKAN 1 


PCRCfNT 1 


U^f*LIC*TION VCAR IN COLLEQC 
IQTHCR 


1 
1 


1 
f 




tO,«lf 




J 




li,S2l 


ISO^HQHQRE 


1 


2206.041 


2t,78l 


lJUNlOR 


1 


229i:95l 


t«,72l 


ISCNIQR 


1 


22S2.S1 1 


. t3,98l 


lALL 


1 


2978.121 


lOO.OOl 



E-62 



TABLE S-57 

UPORTED STUDENT GENDER BY BEPOSTED DEPENDENCY STATUS, 

1985-86 



»0w PCT 



COL «"CT 


INOCPCNO 
tNT 


T 


TOTAL 
















166«1J0* 
• T,6« 




43.9* 




• «.49 


TCTAL 


«0*^t 




100,00 



.ppro,l«t.Xy 10 pi".;.. 



E-63 
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TABLE B-58 

RKPORTBD STUDBMT MARITAL STATUS BY REPORTED DEPENDENCY STATUS, 



est ^»nricc c*f »ccii»ifNTi 

A^1«A»J«A ITUnewV'S **A|»|T4L STATUS A^OStA^^ RfPrPTPfD OCP^NOfNCV STATUS 



P|WC€»*T 
^r:\t OCT 



cot OCT 


F^\JT 


T 


TOTAC 


fiCT nFTe«M|>rffrn 


7<l!tS * 


SO^ta* 

0.8^ 
2^.«S 

t .40 


t050?7* 
3.00 






t«^4346* 
«T.Ot 

to.^s 
t*»so 


?St6477* 
«0.t2 


MARi^ien 


St. 02 


4S04,'»* 
1.23 
«.4S 
2. OS 


t's,S<> 




• 2SS* 
0.2« 
too. 00 
0.69 


0 

0«00 
0*00 
0.00 


92SS * 
0.^4 


SeP*OATEO 


lltST«* 

?.I2 
9A.92 


24T3 * 
O.OA 

s.ts 
o.n 


«40S1,^ 
2.40 




0.02 
too. 00 
0.04 


0 

0.09 
0*00 
0.00 


8S^* 
0.02 


TGTAt 


t«2«0S4 


*2072fT««* 1«l020li?* 
too. 00 



* Due to a revision in the estimate of total GSL loan 
volume, these figures should be reduced by 
approximately 10 percent. 



E-64 

4U 



TABLE E-59 

SEPOKTEO STUDEMT AGE BY SBPOBTBO DEPENDENCY STATUS, 

i:85-86 



TABLE OP A.8A0B.I HV 4.0STA.A 
A.SAOE.A STUDENT'S AQB A.OSTA.A REPQRTEn OEMNOBNCY 

MEOUtNCY 
^EUCINT 
MQN PCT 
COL »CT 



LESS THAN fg 



OH 20 



OVER 20 



TOTAL 



INOEPENO OEPENOBN 

T TOTAL 

l«3ffl* 28<IOOS * J98«03 * 

«.«t 8.11 8.52 

«.82 95. i7 

t.Ot IS.TO 

156178* 1324397* U80T75 * 

«.«T 37.82 aa.js 

10.5* 89.40 

10.94 63. s, 

1258277* 464578 * 1722855 * 

i;.«3 t3.27 a9.2o 

T3.03 26.9? 

«*.09 22.41 

1429053* 2072980* 3502033 * 

40.81 59.19 100.00 



* Due to « revision in the estimate of total GSL loan 
volume, these figure, should be reduced by 
approximately 10 percent. 



TABLB K-60 

fiSPOKfed EFFSexiVS FAMILY IlfCCME BT REPOSTRD DSPENDENCY STATUS, 

1985-86 



A*eFL.A RiPonTio cMicTivc Family inccmi 



COL fCT 



IMOCFCNO OCFEHDCM 
€NT T 



IT. HI 



soot • 10000 Sl94Tt* UOTOt* 



lOOOl • 19000 



OVfff 19000 



9,01 
00.29 

2a.o9 

J979SI^ 
9.91 
02,07 
10.89 



0.99 

S9.79 
7.76 

102070* 
9.20 
S7.91 
8«70 



TOTAL 

71 0192 
20.00 



470«0« * 

n.of 



OOOOOT 
11. Tl 



TOTAL 



279109* 1990097* M1120* 
7,80 00.01 92. 2« 
19,02 00.90 
19.29 79.87 

* * * 

1029090 2072979 1902010 
OoJOl 99.19 100.00 



*«09TA.A ffCFOffTfO np^ennCNCV iTATUO 



* Due to a revision in the estimate of total GSL loan 
volume » these figures should be reduced by 
approximately 10 percent. 



E-66 

414 



TABLE S-61 

LIVIHG AFSAHGEHEKxS BY iEPuRxsD DEPEND tJNCY STAIUS^ 

1985-86 







T 


T0T4L 


NOT OFTEOMlNfD 


16. 


12.06 
61.4^ 

20.17 


6699^7 * 




19166S* 
1.^3 
IS.tS 


At76«;¥ 

21.19 
86.^7 


'•t909 * 
?6.04 




t0t^734* 

46. 7J 
7!. 16 


90«601 

11.2<l 
2<.91 


1W8117 * 
ai.6A 




•2176* 
?.47 


12«214 A 

88.41 
19.64 


U66tO * 
lO.ar 



^^'^^^ !a^f096* 2072f«i* 19o?039 * 

«0.«1 9f.t« too. 00 



Due to a revision in the estimate of total GSL loan 
volume, these figures should be reduced by 
approximately 10 percent. 



E-67 



415 



TABLE B-62 

1EP0S7K0 DEPENDEMCT STATUS BY B15ST TOTAL EARNINGS, 

1985-86 



G^Lt »EPO«TEn 0EPEN06NCV 


STATUS '^V TOTAl 


EAPNiNftS 




• TOTAL 1 






1 EARMlNQil 1 


weiqhteo i 




i MEAN 1 


pctn 1 


•STUD3 OCPENOENCV STATUS 


• 1 


'JO.TtI 


llNDfPCNOCNT 




lUpPgNOlfNT 


1 H^I.'fcOl 





I ERJC 



E-68 



41 



It; 



TABLE S-63 

INSTITUTION DOCUMENTATION VS. CSKTIFIBD TAX FORMS^ 

1985-86 



HXOMfi I 



t 

• ♦ ♦ 



AOJUSTfD QnQ%% INCOME 



I 



a.tt •2tS8«t 



I 
I 



I 

I 



rATNtR/stuncNT iNcOHc 

INDEPENDENT 
OEMNOENT 



\Z.2t 
I 

I 



I 
I 

»8?lit 



87;*l 

I 



kOTMCH/S^OUSE iNCOHf 
iNOE^ENnENT 
OE^ENOENT 



I 

7.81 

I 

9.31 



-41241 

I 

-4^111 



8§,«l 

I 



•?84l 



NA»»ieO COUPLE OCOUCtlON 
iNOfPENOewT 
DEPENDENT 



t.Ol 
I 

I 

t.3l 



•«48| 

I 

.1 

I 

•«48t 



I 



U,S.T*5f£1 PklO 
INDEPENDENT 
DEPENDENT 



2.41 
I 

1.8) 
I 

2.81 



I 

>99SI 
I 

>89tl 



8««4I 

I 

41.81 

I 

83;^ I 



KNU*<8E» OP f <ENP7I0N1 
INDEPENDENT 
DEPENOE-^T 



0. %l 

I 

1. Tf 

I 

O.SI 



-21 

I 

-21 

I 

-21 



48, o» 

4t;2l 
I 

48.^1 



INDIVIDUAL PETT»rH(rNT 4CCQUNT 
INDEPENDENT 
DEPENDENT 



2.91 

I 

39.81 

I 

1.21 



-1T44I 

I 

-24831 

I 

•0^41 



47;^| 

I 

84:21 
48>l 



UNENPtOTHfMT 

Independent 
DEPENDENT 



I 
I 



.1 lOO.Ot 



I 



I 



.1 100.01 



I 



I 



•9 ido.oi 



01 

f 

Of 

I 

01 



01 

I 

01 

I 

Of 



01 

I 

01 

I 

01 



'11 



01 

I 

01 

I 

01 



01 

I 

Oi 

t 

01 



Oi 
t 

01 

I 

01 



01 

I 

01 

I 

01 



01 

I 

ot 
f 

01 



2.41 

f 

i:«i 

I 

2.81 



82841 

I 

39441 

I 

t|3|l 



^.21 

I 

4:oi 

I 

11.81 



80341 
I 

90811 
I 

49241 



9.41 

I 

18.91 

f 

3.91 



?4«^| 

I 

127821 

I 

38081 



3.21 



70^1 



3.91 

.1 

I 

4.31 



14III 

I 

1 

1441 



11.21 
I 

9.41 
13.41 



ASP I 

I 

7481 

I 

40TI 



1.01 

1.11 

I 

1.01 



71 
I 

PI 
I 



.1 

I 

I 

.t 



I 

.1 

I 

J 



,1 
I 



I 



I 



IIR8|N0# AML9VE8 1188 8AME kn AML llff^iYCOt APH|NO 9 



CLAlN^n IN (DEP.' OHlvi 



0.41 



N/AI 



44;9t 



l«/Al 



4.11 



ERLC 



* A $50 tolerance was used, except 
E^59 for the number of exemptions and 

if a dependent student was claimed 
417 exemption in 1984. 



TABLE B-64 

KEPOSTED TAX ITEM VALUES BY CERTIFIED TAX FOBM VALUES, 

1985-86 



j l>.eiCHT£OI NE4N iNilOHTEOI "eI"'itIncHTio'""tlN'"| 

I lOiMEaeli loiMencIt *BiFreB»l! 

I JJiJH^"^ ' '"e^ceNT I NCI i^ERcc-^T i IrV l 

IOE^ENOE>.T I'll AxtV, *" 
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TABLE S-66 

INSTITUTIONAL PACKAGING CGNSTIAINTS AND EXCEPTIOHS, 1985-86 



PERCENT PERCENT 
OF RECIPIENTS NHERE COHSTRAINT 

CONSTRAINT SUBJECT TO CONSTRAINT IS VICXiATED 

Maximum EFC 

SEGG 17.2 47,9 

CWS 6.4 36.3 

NDSL 12.6 27.8 

Maximum Dependent AGI 

SEGG 6.9 37.0 

CWS 4.1 75.4 

NDSL 6.3 64.1 

Maximum Independent AGI 

SEGG 4.8 33.3 

CWS 2.5 29.5 

HSDL 3.9 34.9 

Minimum Award 

SEOG 72.4 4.1 

CWS 56.7 9.6 

NDSL 67.6 3.0 

Maximum Award 

SEOE 74.3 5.6 

CWS 64.6 8.5 

NDSL 75.0 8.0 

Limit Total Award to x $'s 

Undergraduates 16.9 32.9 

Graduates 2.2 0 

Limit Awards to Students 
with at least x $*s of 
Need 

Undergraduates 31.6 6.9 

Graduates 48.1 0 

Always Leave Award to x *^ 
of Unmet Need 

Undergraduates 18.2 26.3 

Graduates 19.9 0 

Limit Total Award to x % 
of Need 

Undergraduates 18.6 69.4 

Graduates 4.3 0 



TABLB B-67 

IHSTITUTIQHAL ADJUS^HEHTS TO IHDIVIDUAL^ DhSh SLSHEHTS 
IN THE CAMPUS-BASED PfiOGRAMS, 1985-86 



DATA ELEMENT^ 


PERCENT WITH 


PERCENT 


ADJUSTMENTS 


ADJUSTMENT^ 


Household Size 


1.2 


45,0 


Independent 


1.3 


63.0 


Dependent 


1.1 


34.5 


Number in College 


0.9 


79.3 


Independent 


1.0 


100.0 


Dependent 


0.9 


68.6 


Adjusted Gross Income 


5.8 


71.3 


Independent 


4.0 


72.5 


Dependent 


6.7 


71.0 


U.S. Taxes Paid 


5.7 


69.5 


Independent 


3.1 


93.0 


Dependent 


7.1 


64.5 


Father's/Student's Portion 


2.2 


65.8 


Indendent 


2.5 


85.7 


Dependent 


2.1 


54.3 


Mother's/Spouse's Portion 


0.9 


83.4 


Independent 


0.4 


51.2 


Dependent 


1.2 


88.0 


AFDC 


0.9 


67.9 


Independent 


1.3 


96.3 


Dependent 


0.7 


41.1 


Other Non-Taxable Income 


3.5 


34.1 


Independent 


1.0 


0.0 


Dependent 


4.7 


37.7 


Student's Expected Income 


3.1 


0.9 


Independent 


2.0 


0.0 


Dependent 


3.7 


1.2 


Home Value 


3.4 


19.2 


Independent 


0.0 


0.0 


Dependent 


5.1 


19.2 


Medical Expenses 


1.8 


36.4 


Independent 


0.3 


29.3 


Dependent 


2.5 


36.9 


Dependent's Income 


1.4 


67.2 



Total EEC was also adjusted in 12.1 percent of cases 
Data elements where at least 30 cases were adjusted 
Best values calculated prior to institutional override 
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TABLE S-.68 



I ACTUAL TITLE IV AWARDS, 1985-86 



ACTUM. TITLC IV f "^-^ 



Jjcipi^flU 



No funds Undtrst*t»d J?fMn 



Titit IV 














12.3 


30.4 


SCOG 


44.4 


13.8 


NOSL 


23.0 


17.8 


cw-s 


28.8 


21.7 


GSL 


21.7 


23.9 



■mSJ^- £^ 



Nt«n 



512 39.3 18.1 



^ 35.0 6.8 472 1 AAA . : : 



'^-6 450 4,500 95.5 4.5 

25.000 86.9 13.1 









1.275 


5. COO 


1.003 


3.900 


1.778 


5.000 


795 


5.120 


2.066 


10,000 



TABLE 

STUDENT NITHDRANALS AMD DROPOUTS FOB ALL TITLE IV PROGRAMS, 

1985-86 







• 








NO AN^wfq 




• 
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h 




J, 






73 






I 




















1> 
















to. 












t« 




STtlC tN«Ott€D 












np4DiiATro 






^•172 


1 0«» ^ 
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TABUS t^70 



UfiHFflUl^ CLAIIfiSD FOS SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
1985-86 





NM4T XM^T 


cn»»niTjON 








^/•FqiiENCY 










911 


• 


• 






1 


• 


• 






"! 










!3f ^ 








0^ ACTIVE cufy 










•40? Ift Vf}^ 010 


$4 






*8^102 












RESrOENCf 


1 
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TABLB B-71 

DKPEMDENCY STATUS ESfiORS Itf THX PKLL PBOGBAM. 

1985-86 



TABIC OF C«P5TA^V P»V 0<T4 









Prit p^PF^nfNCv 


RO* net 1 


lOEP 1 










1 *')T?9 1 
1 1 








• 1*151 

1 0,65 
1 1 .a*) 


1 51,<I6 1 
1 «M,II0 1 
1 1 







TCTAt 
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TABL8 

DKPEMDKMCY STATUS ERRORS IM THE CAMprjS-BASID PROGRAMS ^ 

1985-86 



f •« 

rwrqpeNcy I 

• 99 .OH f I 

> 0,10 I *>l,Tq I ^.S.OM 

» ^.92 I ^^,SH » 
•*•«»•••••♦••••••••♦••••••••♦ 

THTIL «t2<^f 86?«a3 12'*012^» 

IJ,2<I 67, 7^ l'io,flo 
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TABLE B^73 

DBPEHDENCY STATUS BRROHS XN THE 6SL PROGRAM, 
1985-86 



nil 
arm PCT I 







1 oia7s 

1 2.37 


• 'J0.»1 

1 
1 

»♦ 


or p 










• 0.7n 








t t.lP 




1 




1 f ,^0 


1 9#,,n 


1 



Tt'TAi. tsaot'ia 23905^1 19345^6 
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TABLB S-74 

VALIDATICm r£CX!5DUu STuDSHx nAAGIHALS« 
198S-86 



^FLPCt*n V4I THiTTriK' T4n|(r^ 



IS 


• 
• 


• 


'IS 








10 '10 










t 00 







1 ^fl^t 

1 0 ).*IO«i 



ri " PFPf Fk T 



^0 AMviWCP 
.^Tirn Fu'J 4LI 
.^Tur-IPAI ALL 

Nf v*-P «E()'J 



S7 
IS 
S^ 

t nx 



5J 



'inn 



vSFLfCTtnN rr» non-pell V4Llf)4TTCN 



NOT VALTOATF 
VAJ t04TF. ALL 

I ^:cTTMN r>^Tr 
vA| ALL PijT nsi 

VAl ALl APPI n 









iiS3 


nn? 






M1« 




itis 


PI* 






PI )u 


<^ 


POP 


?! 


Pi*it 






H 


PI Hi4 


99 




16S 





1^.39^ 
1.47^ 

t"5.fap 
.»p« 

.At 1 
.32'' 

.''.JO 



1^.«ns 
7'\.i57 

'^^^Pt^ 

«7*Pl<, 
93*e6" 

1 0 I »n> 



•J^IPA 



Who n PE^JPCWSIPLF rpR PELL VALtn>tTTCH? 

fHECUENCv CUH PMEO PEwrfJT corf PEhcS^t 



C« f^c '^TaFP 
PiM> ppo/Hi cLtw 



76 
7 
J 

^iP 

7 
21 



1902 
P5t^ 
Pifl* 
P15^ 
Pifif 
P1«P 



79.ef9 

17. PQ^ 

i.q27 

0.291 



% 
% 

9« ^7| 

99^1 i« 

1 oo^ »nn 
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TABLS B-74 
VALIDATION PROCSDCnuS STUDENT MARGINALS, 
1985-86 (Continued) 



Nil A jn.<F»i 

♦'Olir STAFF 
CH.»C ST/VFF 

PAHA OMH/Ht ClEM 



38 b 
7 
IS 
1S90 

aa 

7 
3d 



2060 



% 
% 



DON 7 K»^Cn 

» MINI Tf.J^ 
JI^Mft ^•T^JIJTF«^ 

> 6u nTNUT^<1 



F^FCIIFNCV niM FRET PEorr-jT nc PRufFM 



1^ 

??? 



236 
1157 
11^21 
19^^ 

ai3« 

13S$ 



*»i,^i« 
9,a9*» 



<i?^«<5i 
Hi I^^S 

1 ft ». tJOO 



OONT KNOW 
Nil 

< to A^l^t'TFT 

1 1 /'iN'jfr'* 

21-30 A«l/<ijTP^ 
3l«flO ^INUTFI 
«1-S0 A*IN0TE^ 
St»^a HINUTE* 
> 40 f^TNUTF^J 



i<; 

210 

lo:; 



I2« 

12 16 
1^4'> 

laso 
i9o«; 
i9V^ 
205^ 



^1 

1 M , P 1 /I 

P , r» 'J t 



% 

1 CO.oo.l 



•'.Ml 



AttOUT THE 3AMf 
tE35 tiME 



nrj?^- r« LFji^ TT^e FPR Pri 



1H0(, 



22S1 
2J37 



t9.0'<? 



9^^32fi 

1 '^0 , 1)0*1 
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TABLE E-74 
1985^86 (Continued) 



f*0^r -riAlE 111,4 llAl 56.?OQ 3\ii^ 



DONT <Nr^ S . , 

1 ni 171 "y.tvsi 7%«t 

3n ?no \3.yd9 39*5^1 

/i»:WF. THA^ 0 Z7f, £yiS t1.(l?7 ;0).)00 



47FU4r,f; CJ:MT4rT?S FTP Kfj. 

0^156 F^Fcnf-NCv rii'i Fpgr: 



P^PrFMT CI*** ''FWrF^T 



1 



308 

1?t 



3n« 
1 1«^ 
17<?? 



, 1 'WJ 



% 

1 00.600 



cnNT*rT?i UP CP ntw»j ft** ^FLf 



PONT KNC>* 



1 l#ir, 



1 f\tih 
lilt 



97 

1 0 i 



97^ 



IfJC^^fA^F 



rf ♦iTACT^ MP ( P 

15 
51 



nPwK Fn« NP^jainpi I 7 
FPpn PEPPFrjT rij» 



1 |.M 
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TABLE E-74 
1985-86 (Continued) 



0^^^ FWFRiiFNCY CUH roEc PEwrF'Jt CUM PERc^Kt 

lot . !9t MOt 1i»?9 17.902 

,0t • ^^t 107 «-^77 8^,J]|^ 

70t • 79t 7f 2'2« 3,104| 9*>«7 

Qot . ?'n IS 22n 1.563 9* ^79'? 

,00^ 27 22<»o l.2t>«J I0i).)r.> 



e^in 



Fuf QijFNrv 


CP- F«Fn 


Pf:PrF»jt 


1S9* 










?'»I519 


17? 




2o.atji 


t«7 


62a 




94 


7t« 


in ."^55 


I5fi 


•7a 





, TO a HOViK. t-' *22 f'-J'^ 

i TO M ♦OUM 9* 7t8 n-!?! 



,/2 TO I MP '-^.oys 



Tt"PS T*|KFn TP. P.«, iTFTrF" 

ia6<i • • % 

NO 129 • • 

a aas 'joz as.s^a 53 ^^-a 

2 TO m 9.e7" 
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TABLE B-75 

ITKMS CHKCKKD FOR IMSTITtmONAL VALIDATION, 
1985-86 



,, , C^-FCK ARi pro cfpenocnt^? 

vr, •»«"». 

'o' '99? 91:28-, 5»1^*., 



N.J 



rNCC T*XE9 P4Tr FC»< I^^nEPFnoFNTS? 

"-•^0, FPFoi.ENcy c... FREc PEPrr.T c- ppprFKt 

377 
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TABLE B-75 

ITEMS CHECKED FOR INSTITUTIONAL VALIDATION^ 
1985-86 (Continued) 



A<0 



P77 



. P77 

IV 99'' "^.'167 rtsS^.7 

QuI^Gt FiiFfJUFNCV C-J-- FREC PEPrr-jT cu- pF-IcFm 

is^' '111 

♦J^WCa Fl^EQI/FNC^' CUM F»Ei: PEPCF.JT Cll« PFQcEKT 



TABLE S-75 

ITEMS CHECKED FOR INSTITUTIONAL VALIDATION, 
1985-86 (Continued) 



CHECK NP, fK rjr, rrg orPp^inF^T^? 



CHECK VET 'irN^riT^ Fntt oEPPwnrNTi? 
0.1 ;ii Ft^FQi'ENCv cv** F»Ec PEPfirMT ru" peptE^t 



fMfCK VET ME^rFTTI FCP iNDfOf >jnFNTS7 
4>.l7Ta ^♦♦FQME^iCV Ct'M rpfc PEPrFNT f:in« PFUpFfcT 



«>ECK 1<» MPPy^FTTS Fr« nFPFfJDFNT^? 

o^17Jt F.•>ECl'E^Cv C»"* FPEr PEPrFMT C''" nri<rF»T 



f'^FCH ^'1 BENE'^tT^ FC« TNf^EPEWHFNT^? 

'••17 »a rpfQMENCv cpM FPEc PEPrFMT rv* P6«rr>T 

CHEC^f AF0C/*»EIP APF FOW OEPPwoP^T*;? 

o^l7Ki FPECtiENCV CM'« FPEr; pEPcFut c»'»' PEPrEKT 



E-86 



TABLE B-7S 

xxorio um^ucvoi/ rWK acioxx auxavuvm* v#Ujxa/rtx awb«# 

1985-86 (Continued) 



^90 • . 

rr^ 12M taiQ 55.73? S5J^9 



C»«F:i;>f UNFwpi Qv>»p^,T (s^ pfiR IfJOFPFKnfST*? 



r^FCK HC**F VAI.I F FC OEPf-NOE'^T^? 



rMEC»< 5FL ^F«V »FG FOR nEPF**nF>4Tj»? 

FwfQoENcv ruM FP^c p^prFMT cum pfpc^*'T 



YF<J 



36*1 



IP'S* 



10 ). )0n 



CMFC« SEL ^FWy PFa FCW tWl)tPFf^ne^T4^7 



NO 



2V 



?1 79 



1 O'l •)nn 



ERIC 
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TABLS B-75 

ITEnS CHECKED FOR iHSxiTUTiCnAL vALIDaTICm/ 
1985-86 (Continued) 



CHfcK cTHeQ woKT4)f iKc rc» orpfunpnisr 



CHEc** nTHE« NCjUykt TNC «^f'« TNnrPFNnE»wT!i» 



• % 



N.J 4NgwE» 



33 



1 1 65 
PM1 



CMEC»< .•iTun/<pnj«F ^wo INC FCM npp 

'Saj 21?! 7?,?5o too. '100 



C^^«^C»< 9Tllf)/<?Pf.l»'3F EXP INC ^OP TNHFPt 

302 . . ; 

1 '*3S ?l*>6 66,?*?1 1 o»i..»nii 



rwEc*< ngp 5TiioFNT/jipnu«E 4^qFTs? 

0^$7iJt FPEQr^NCY Cl'« FREC PEPCF'JT C«'" PFPrFKT 

1'>'9 a«51 7^,197 too. 'inn 



CMECK *^Y TTHEP TtE'' fnQ OgPF^mFigTqy 
g^17Pi 'PEOUENCY C''" F»EC PEorF*^T CU'* oFPrE^T 

NO 4>I«5*EP 9') • 

/jSt Sfc^TAft ?#i*700 

'^'J t3?6 iao9 71. ion to.). -100 
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TABLB S-75 
1985-86 (Continued) 



NO 4Nii«E(' it^n 



^^^^ ^^''^ 7?. io.i:.»oo 



E-89 



4 



DOCUMENTATIOH USED FOE IHSTITtTriONAL VALIDATION, 

1985-86 



9S? 
IS 
MSI 
30 

T 



isn 



iNhFP ore l^nP DFP ST4T 



Nil Aj^^Ff? 
"*MFJT TAX FCWM 

iTijn T*< rupM 

*<MN.FILI Cn STMT 
Mi»*Oi)PT ITMT 

T/tX rftW" ml ^T <T 



4^8 


• 


11 




10/lS 


104IS 


SOS 


I^Sfl 






106 


l^^o 


m 




91 


1969 



IS.Sai 
0.9t« 



lOU.OOO 



OFP nrc rcB agi 



NCI IM^WF'l 

PA»lFNT iMt FCP*» 
1Ti|r> T%K FIJPM 
1MPP0WT It^T 

TPV STMT 
i)Tl4Ff» 

TAX POMM CH 1THT 



h 

199'i 
1 
I 

1 

1i) 



I99fl 
199^ 

P0it9 
?oi9 



«.19« 
«.19* 
0.29t 



9(J.9#iO 
99^i5S 

1 « J.MOQ 



P4«FNT tA< FQPM 
^Tliri T4< FQtfM 
PTMfq 

T<i4 Fflil** Oji 1T>«T 



INOEP ncc FTP AOl 



1^^ 

1734 
5 
i1 



234 
1960 

i9<s 

19?^ 



11c1^?t 

f».?S1 
1.553 



«1^t?l 
9?^19-> 
9'*J'lfl7 

1 .♦KIO 



E-90 
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TABLE E-76 
1985-86 (Continued) 



OFP rjOC PPM rfo PITH 



931 



1 



^▼Mn Tax FOR** 



TNHEP nf:C Fop Firp TAVltJI PATH 



S«0 



1P7*> 

t fin II 



PAMF'IT TAi FC»*m' 



HEP HfJC Fi:W hii^'PEP OF ej<F«PTTCK8 



1 co.nno 



1 0il i»orv 



<?T»)I> fAjT FOP"* 
tMI T^JAtHP'UPT 
tut FflMM <|T»*T 



TK'nfP ore Ff B »^;.MPEp or E»FMPTTr^< 







*.^99 




1^9 








1 1 


1^69 




2^ 







•CI Art 



P*PF IT TArf rcw»- 

>T0n TAlf FOW 



HEP Of:c FtJP TTFMpFO OfOUrTrnNH 

FMpQn^NCY CUM FPrr: P£Pc^MT rii" PfPrF^T 



1^6S 

9 



99'> 

10 )1 



?9.i'»^ 

O.HQT 



79;iM 
1 0 i. ioo 



PA«iF'*T TA» rcP** 
iT»ji» TAX rop»« 



t^'OEP nor PCP I^E*'I7l:n ofohcttckis 
F«EJJO€NCr Ct'« FMEK Pe«CF»^T cUh PFwri^NT 



1^69 

«9 
am 



89 

899 



9,900 



9^900 
to 1.000 



ERIC 



E-91 
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TABLE K-76 

DOCDKBNTATIOH USED TOR IMSTITOTIONAL VALIDATIOM^ 
1985-86 (Continued) 



^49 



•ifp nic % rP^jTAL w^^fn^fs 



«Ct AFP FiJFf;iil:UCV 



• 


1 i^U 


Nil A i^Hf 


IP 


PAWFnT Tax FCRM 


7? 


.^TUn TAX Fi}QV 




•^nN*FH.T''n ST«T 








PA'J OP ^TtJO ^THT 


\^ 


tjrrTCTM <^T**T 


IP 


TA< FO»M« ij* ^THT 


7 



CI'** F«|fc PEopFNT ri'M p^iirFKT 



• 


• 






• 








77 


• ^opi 






7Q« 


A3 


IPS 


• to 


1 ,Psn 




17«5 


OPS 


11,070 


0^ 






1 .hhl 


OM 


•»P1 




\ ,PSft 


OQ 






n,7po 







Ai;i Fr^fnijFrJCV 





61S 


P4Mf IT T\X FCn" 


hO^ 


5TUf> TArf FUP" 


0 


»*H/# CLH ^T^T 


1 JAI 


•lT»<T F>^ .!TH TfJ'.r 




OTM^»^ 


SI 


PA'* M« ^Tl»0 ';T"T 





Fr« wrLSFHCcn ^t7f 



fcOJ 37.^00 17^^qc 

70P 0,«AA 17 AOS 

1^«3 SO.IIA Ou^ppp 

1 701 o,«1P Oh^nSa 

1 A'lS P. 01/1 00^<#»^ 

1*^1 *>,oiP 10;. -lO" 



TNO^P ncc Fro MCl'^FHni.f^ ^T7^ 



61^ 



PAKf.n T^X Ffrt** SO SO 1,1A6 5^1*6 

1T»in TAX FO*)** SO*? *SA 3S^npo 

MH/« rtr, JIT**T IIP'J l7Ap hn,6'>1 Oij^PPo 

i7«T Fii »JTH iN^t H 1700 «,01> 0*,^#*i5p 

l)T»4r»l S^l 1A<*1 P.OlA 0O^S#iA 

PA»< .)P STMO 1THT <\ IAS? n.OIP tO).nno 
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TABLE 5-76 

DOCUMENTATIOK USED FOR INSTITOTIOHAL VALIDATIOH^ 
1985-86 (Continued) 



HFP one rrtt Nl»**»»r:0 T^- CflLI 



PAiir iT TAX p«:h*< 

74 P'jC 



1 4 
17 



16 
15M 
1»2^ 
15^3 
1<!>3« 
1#iS^ 



1 .0^7 



lO'l.OOO 



PARENT TAX PCW*^ 
•nun Tax Fij*^** 

3Tf|T OTH pj^T 

«:TMr»? 



046 

1 t 

i<|5^ 
1 t 

tT 



p 

u 

107? 
I'H? 

1#»1<1 



f>.1?0 

9r.?ii 

0.«*i7 

A. « kis 

1 inq^ 



91 

9P -ifQ 
9P lot 
9«^oo7 

1 0'l .Mon 



•J^i*»Ii 



. HRP ncc FOP VST ff^W^riTfl 



fl-i* PF.OrFKT 



• 


«71 












6 


HI n^^T 




i:tmf »> 




iJM ^Tn»> "^tht 


■> 



1 /iQI 
t<J^T 

i«5^«; 



0.^7*1 

i.7«;7 



9i,9«S 
95^^71 

99^S35 



).1'»T^ 



t^OF.P ore PCM VCT HE'^^FFTT^ 



Oi)C 

OTMrn 

P4« U** S^UO 37HT 



1q>J^ 

1 



ic?9 


9^.^»^9 


9^^h^o 


1«<J«^ 




9'» 


19^3 


1 .71^1 




1«>23 


t.#i7A 


9?^'I99 


Hi? 


A.^SI 


1 P'l.'jP'i 
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TaBLS £-76 



DOCUMENTATION USED FOR INSTITUTIONAL VALIDATION, 
X985-86 (Continued) 



9 



0. 1 tt M 



OF" orr rpp 5ji ^ifHfWxn^ 



7* nijr 

1UC ^Mvc onr 



9 



3^ 

'I? 



97^^M^ 



r»vEijiTNCV Cii" FBEC PE»rF'^T cu" PFi?rFM 



iJTHM) 

P*>J ^T'l'> ST'^T 



ion 

9 



t 0 



9\'**o 
99^3?P 



nFP ore FTP APnc hrEiriOF 
FWFCHRNCV C>i** FRf:f; PRttCFNT fU^' PfwrF^T 



Nl! J.F TLt ^THT 



1 tn^ 
'I 
9 



? 

12 N 
11^0 



0.1 '17 

^^^?<»9 



•J 



INOFP fjrc roi? 4F|;C OR ^FtFAOF 



M*»*^ JT TAX rrpH 

'?TI|h T41f TOP*- 
qllPPl)l?T iT'T 

IJTMF»I 



1 

f 163 

17 



in 
11 

^9 



,Pfi^ 

><»i 



1, 

a5,OT7 

1.^<I1 



% 

ii*i«(i 

2.M7 
1*SP'l 

9t\^S6 

10 I onn 
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DOCUMENTATION USED POK IHSTITUTIOHAL VALIDATION^ 
1985*^86 (Continued) 



•i- 181.1 



"APrwT Tax rcp^ 
i)TMr u 



O^P our rf7R t'^iFMp^ovHENT TNS 
^«€CUENrv CUM rpgc PtprrFMT COH PfUrjKJ 



1?S1 



6riH 
1 1«o 

1 IflQ 

i?n 



5i.9it 
'•899 
1^.8T^ 

1 .et? 



% 

s<iNii 
«J^*dii 

9**^1f»1 

1 o.>.i»no 



'C1^»L^ 



jNnpp nrc fpp I'^f mpi {^v»*pfjy 



ias5 
1 1 "» 

1T6 
3? I 
9 
IT 



1 17 

#•10 

MS? 

1 1*>r 
1199 



1.«1« 

la,^»79 

0.751 



Si /i*p 
^»9 111 
96. 1^1 

9^^9i« 

1 0'». i»nn 



1T"T OF VAtue 

Paw •jp ^Tin ^r-^r 



nff» nrc ^fp hc^i? valuf 



t 79. i 
I 

no 

1H 



t 

111 

1S9 
61'J 



0.15J 
So. Ml 

^^».17« 
?.T^i 



55.u*t 
t n n ^ n 0 0 



*»AHF.*T TAX rCPM 
Af PWAT«?A|^ 



TNOtP Ofr FHP hPMF VAt 
F'^eO^FNCV Or* F«FC PEPrFMT 



laoj 

1 

h 

1«t 



I 

7 

376 
6 11 



«.1S*i 

^8.72S 
^.T99 



% 

\1«* 
t^'»89 
•S<i^iPf 
S|Vi7f, 

1 
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TABLE E-76 

DOCUREMTATIOK USED FOB INSTITUTIONAL VALIDATION, 
1985-86 (Continued) 



DFP iW'K ^Cn ^FtECTTVF 3E«vTr^ 



aT«»r» Tax rop** 



1 1*?*? 
IMS 

1 \ 



n 

1270 



''.•59 



97 

1 o'i;.)ni 



T jnrp nor ^i p «»^tECTTv€ !<p»vtc£ 



• ia 

I'll 
lino 



nf:P n';r rcp tthrp Nr*iTAw xuc 

rjf. « »iS^F'J 7 I , ^ 

P^PFNT T^Jf FTP" P07 ?07 17,9*« 

'jnN.FlLlMG <iT»*T 19 ?/>6 1,#.^1 1*1 

HM/# rtr, ^TMT 7 n.fcdH 

<ipf: i>^vr OiT M6 ii,«iii %? 

•aipy sT'iT 7 376 fl,An« 1»> 

nrnrn 553 9^9 «A,na«c 

^Ttjh rnNFFPENr^ 3 9<? o,?6f 

P^-^ ijw «TiM) ^T»^T in 10S1 In.Xjo Qt 

i^fFTClAL ^r«T ^« 11*17 <»h 

TAX FO'JH '^TMT iiqi I.I^P^ 10 1 





T^mpp orr 




^iC*JT4» T'JC 








FMF.rjiENCV 






PEMrF^T 


• 


i?7a 


• 


• 






Ml AM3«<FW 




• 








papf'jt i\% rcp*< 








3, 




iTun Tax f»jwh 




177 




IS, 




•jr'N*FTtI»J«? STMT 




2 


?.«07 


1H 


7?« 


5T'*T P»> OTi< INIT 




?1^ 




19 


,?<iS 


^rc 1PVC occ 




^S1 


t?,1A6 


11, 




TPV ST'*T 


7 




0,A>7 




.079 


iJT»»FW 








^0 








• <#7 






S7#, 


PA** o» ^run STMT 


in 


into 


1o,'i?«c 


9u 




orrfclAi 




1 P»j«> 


^,oi« 


9S 


^s?»> 


TA< ri.MM nn st»»t 


3n 


1 1 tfc 


4,«An 


1ft! 
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TABLS E-76 

DCXnJMBNTATION USED FOE IHSTxTOTIC»IAL VALIDATIOW. 
1985--86 (Continued) 





1 


• 






• 


PARF n i'\t rroM 


IP 






1M 






t1 


1 TT 


lUPPOWT j?^T 


? 


1 






?to 


1TMT or VAL"^ 


IS 








'J )7 


PA^ np ^Tiri STMT 






OrPTClAt STMT 


1^ 


o7n 



% 

37%fcO 



i^CP ore ^rn ctm^p itfm 



ITHT F« 'JT-i l.^3T 
STrtT or VALUE 

THHTCPAT tOM 0(iC 
T4< P(J»H ^T^T 





• 


• 








6) 




n!sii 


Q 


^9 


?.0?T 


IS 




7,««1 


M ) 








PQT 




It 




>,«7T 
P2.?*>7 


99 


dOT 


IT 







n]|si/i 

IS^SOI 



69.16« 



•40 A j9 ^F»* 
oamfnt 1 tit rr«M 

iTljM TAX FOP** 
M-n P>i i)T'< INST 
1T«T nr VAtllF 
iJTMf •! 

OrFTCTAt ST*^T 

t^'«Ti;«ATTUN one 

TA < rG»<« STMT 



10QS 
11 
1 i 

? 

3S 
i;^j 
1 ^ 
11 



So 

I 'to 

^16 



3.9"' 
2.016 

^919 

'«3.66'C 

P.'>19 
?P.^on 
S.HA? 



?Nfl1 

IP 67il 

i r 7^6 

?P^6pi 
66 

6'>_:»it 

71 T19 

9'i^ii« 

to.) mil 
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TABLE B-77 

IM TAX FILING STATUS BY RECEIPT OF CERTIFIED TAX FORM, 

1985-86 



SUMMARy OP IA3 IhrORXATION RCCCIVCO 









int TAX roM 


nCEXvEOt 1 






Nc roQH iiccExveo t 


roM HcExvEo 1 






NUHBCff 1 


PERCENT 1 


NU^eEff 1 PEACCKT 1 




IXR8 ruXNQ 1 
i3TATU$ 1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 1 
1 1 
1 1 

982«00l 78«9«l 


iXNoenNocNT 

ISTUOCHT 


*.rxiEO i 


10X0 MOT rxiE 1 




too«oot 


• • .1 


I^ARINT OF 

loenNocNT 


irxieo 1 


29*«00l 




to83«00l 80«88l 


»8TU0|NT 


tOXO NOT Pill 1 


14t«00t 


too«oot 


• • •! 




IXRS FXIXNQ t 

I5TATU8 1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 1 
t • 
t 1 
t4*S,00l 8O«0SI 




irxuo 4 


1 

atS«ooi 


• 




10x0 HOT rtis 1 


389«0QI 


too«oai 


• 1 J 



TABLE E-78 
FSBQUEIICIBS OT TITLE IV BECIPIENTS 
BY LEVEL OF AOTOMXTION, PB(MrE38ZCHAL 
STAFF FTB'S, AMD CLERICAL/DATA EMTBT STAFF FTB'S, 

1985-86 



FREQUENCIES CF TITLE IV RECIPIENTS 



AUTO 

AUTO'^ATICN 
IQn AUTOMATION 
HIO AUTOMATION 
HIGH AUTOMATION 



LEVEL OF AUTOMATION 
FREQUENCY CUM FREG PERCENT CUH PERCENT 



1086583 
1780975 
3409374 
5053560 



20,314 
KI.928 

12,223 
32,535 



20.314 
3S*2«2 
67 465 

too.ooo 



PRQF.FTE 

FEwEk than 5 
5 OR MORE 



PROFESSIONAL STAFF FTES 
FREQUENCY CUM FREG PERCENT CUM PERCENT 



3314319 
173«889 



55ia3l9 
5053208 



65,588 
34,412 



65,'588 
100.000 



CLEH.FTE 



CLERICAL STAFF FTES 
FREQUENCY CUM FREG PtRCFNT CUM PERgENT 



FEWER THAN 4 2724816 2724816 53, OPS 

4 OR MQHe 2324370 5053192 46,077 



53:923 
100.000 



TABLE B-79 
ESTIMATED JOINT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 2-ySAR INSTITUTIOHS, 
1985-86 



• Al 



TVH ANO CQNTRQL I VIA* 



tNuMSCN QPt NOlk I Cm I tC09 I CI t MU I I 
I9TU0CNTI UVCRAGClAVUAOeimNASeiAvCffmtAVCRMf UVCRAIKI 



i6|L 

tATlQN 

tNO CSU 

tCCHT 

I 

I 

I 

t 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



I GRANT 



»N0 ^CLL 
IGKANT 

I 
I 
I 
• 
I 
I 
I 
I 

IGltANT 

I 

I 

• 

I 

I 

I 

I 

• 

I 

I 

I 

I 

f 

I 



iCiTY^AXO 1 


1 


« 1 




1 1 


1 


1 


1 t 


1 


t t 




1 1 


• 


• 


1 1 


1 


1 1 




1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 




t 1 


1 


1 


tHOlU t 


tomtooo.ooi ,1 




.itooi.oot 


• 1 


.1 


tc»s » 


S«S7I 






• Hoot, Ml 


.1 


• t 


t)COO 1 






OU 


•Oil AtO.III 


•« 


.( 


INOll % tn$ 1 


ioi«iiooo,peiiooo,ooi 




• Hooo.ooi 


.1 


.1 


tNQlt % II08I 








.1 




tCttt % SCQ6 1 


• tMi 


• iissi.aoi sie.MiioSt.soi 


• 1 




INO CAH^ui* t 


1 


1 t 




1 1 


1 


1 


I8A$C0 1 


AStSSII 


• • 




fC 0,001 


IIUOII 


• < 


INOll t 


MA7I 






.1 iOS.StlltlO.llt 




iC«*S 1 




• USaT.Aft 




• 11)17, AOMoMflTf 


• < 


DECS 1 






•05 


|T7| 409,77|t079,0lt 




INOII % Cttt 1 


9A47I 


•ss.oaiim.AAi 




•llA)l.7AltlOl,7)l 


.1 


INOIL % IC08I 




fiT.on .1 




•11 I0l,«llt097,)lt 


.1 


ICMI % SCQ8 1 




• «Sl,l|ll«lT,«AtUol,S)l 


.1 


INDIL»Ch|# I 


1 


1 1 




1 1 


1 


1 


DCCO 1 


ATSAI 






INO CAH^gia 1 


1 


1 1 




1 1 


1 


1 


IIAIIO 1 


tTTSATt 


.1 




.» 


•titoi 




INOIL 1 


tTSSttlOI.III ,1 




• MOOO.OOt 


•iisto 


•oot 


tCwl 1 


AIISI 






• M0I7,III 


• moo 


• 401 


Decs t 


tS4AI 


•1 •« 


»i. 


>0I ISO.IOI 


.11900 


• 001 



l6tU ce^T 

I 
I 
I 
I 
t 
I 
I 
I 
I 
t 
I 
t 
I 
I 



»N0 PtU 

IGAANT 

I 

I 

I 

I 

• 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

t •••••••« 

mUL 
tOffANT 



*NO0L I 1108 1 

ICmO I ICQ! I 

INO CAPOUO* I 
tiAOlO I 



IMll 9I0^99I ,1 

9974 1 •I m.m 

I I I 

I0I190I •I .1 



sii^oi ooo^iii •moo^ooi 

«*I^9|IU90,7AI •l|A)«^90l 

I 

I t I I 

o< •itirutiiitio^iAt 



CClNTiNuCO) 




E-lOO 



* These figures are estimated fnm the 
sample, not derived from program data, 
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TABLE E-79 
ESTIMATED JOIfilT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 2-YEAR INSTITUTIONS, 
1985-86 (Continued) 



|NU»«SCi Q^l htitl I CMS I 8CCS I CI I Ptll I 9lU 



(OIL 

UTION 



I 



I 

I 



(GIL CCRT 

I 
I 
I 
I 
• 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



I 
I 
• 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



1 


1 

77*61 


1 1 


1 1 t 1 
•1 909,ltlt90S«S9l2S99,9Sl 


ICMt 1 




• MaS9,99l 


• lt»S9e99MlMt9«l<S99«t9t 


tsecc 1 


S0«9tl 




9ta,SSI 9U.SSMl72«S7l2l97,^ei 






•«7,oaitS4S.9«l 


• l2o«0.99ltOSa«S9l220US9i 


noiL 1 leoGi 


tso«t 


799, •91 •> 


921«90M720,99ltt9t,77l2>99,t9 


ICHI 1 SCQO 1 




• IU2S,S9I 


790,99lU9S«93MS9t«92l29SU92 



INOSLfCulf 
l3eC6 



299*1 



I I 
992,94l 979,931 



I I I 

S9<,2tll979,99it992,90t2l09,99 



1611 INU 
tCCRTl^IC*lOffANT 

!«•«••••••«•••••••< 

I NO est tNO Pill 
IC(RT * la^ANT 
t 

t ICRANT 



IN4II6INAL I 
I I 



tS423t 927,97tl290.99t 997.931 t2*««*7 • 



J 
I 
I 
I 
• 



I 



9009271 



I t 
739«t9ll379,9t; 



I t I 

929,99ltl9t,90l 990,99l 



I 
I 
I 
• 

*6IL t 
>C|«TirXC.I 
tATlON I 

tNO C9U 
ICCRT 
• 
I 

I 
i 
t 
I 



I NO Ptll 
IQRAN7 

ICR ANT 



INAHOINAW 
I 



I I I 

1930301 799.09U909.33I 



I I 
399.79ltoS9.99i 



I 

.12109.99 



INARSINAL 
I 



2721971 



I I 
999. 9911199, 39t 



I I I 

999,091 991, 731124*. 02t2t79.0« 



IC9TVPAI0 

I 

I 



IHAAGINAU 
I 
I 

e 

• 
I 
I 

I 

« 



INO CAHFUIa 
i8A8C0 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

9319381 



I 
I 
I 
I 

I 



»l O.OOi 941.081 



IN08L 1 


109991 


821.911 ,1 


.1 82l.91itt90«90l 


f 


tC«8 1 


*lt2ti 


.11309,9*1 


.11309. 9911098. 971 


• 


ueco 1 


999391 


.« 


909.931 909.9311979.081 




IN08L 8 CMS 1 


999*1 


877.3911998,111 


.12939. 9811188. 731 


• 



(CC»<TlNUCO) 
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* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data. 
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TABLE B-79 
SSTIHATcD JOlWt PkOGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 2 < YEAR INSTITUTIONS. 
1985-86 (Continued) 



TV^e AND CONTROL 2 VCAR 



iiTuocNTi lAviKAcsiAvenAceuveiiAceuveiiAQeiAveiiAceiAveiiAcei 



ICII 
lATIQN 


1 
1 


iCtTVPAtO 1 

1 1 
1 1 


1 
• 
1 
I 




1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 

OtO,OOIlotl,Otlt097,10| ,1 


INO Cit 


IHARQIHAL 
1 


IN09L ft SeOGI 


t2M3l 


991 


1 1 
•oti .1 


1 
1 


i€i«a 1 secc 1 


io«aai 




•11092.911 


ool,09ltOl9,90Mt02t9ll ,1 




1 

1 


INOILyCMly 1 

laecG 1 


1 

*79«l 


• «t 


1 1 
•ttlt092,04l 


till 
001, 0112990, 98ltttU19l ,1 




INAR6INAL 

1 
1 


INO CAMPUS* 1 

iiAieo 1 


1 

I7«92ll 




1 1 
.» 


1 1 1 1 
•1 •It220,t8l2l2t,00l 




1 
1 


INOIL 1 


«5»l 


022 


.981 ,1 


,1 022,90ll90S«lOiai90,oOI 




1 
1 


ICM9 1 


l«t07l 




• IU0t,70l 


« t M a U70 1 U0««00 1 2172,90 1 




• 
1 
1 
1 


iseca 1 


iiatai 




• • .1 


100,021 I00^02lt272,17l22t0«20l 






IQ«2I 


007 


• 02Mloi,9ol 


• l20O0«96ltClItK<220t«i9l 




1 
1 


IN09L 1 96061 


12911 


012 


♦ Ml .< 


902,121 1 t^o, OS ltt0U77N0t7, 00 1 




1 
1 


ICN9 1 3EQG 1 


l«*«tl 




• M079,80l 


010,71 It7t2,92ltl9l, 02^2111,791 




1 
1 


IN09L»CmS# 1 

isecG t 


1 

29«*l 


0«2 


1 t 
•Ool 079,011 


1 1 I I 
190,21 11070,001 1892,40 12if08«00l 


IG9L 1 
lATtON 1 


1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


1 
1 
1 
• 




1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


till 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 


INC est 
iCCffT 


INAR6INAI 


INAR6XHAL 1 

1 1 


1 

«U090l 


790 


1 1 
1 1 
•Otltl08,89l 


lilt 
1 1 1 1 
439,1211161,991 080«90i ,1 


IGIL CCRT 


INARCINAt 


IftARGINAt 1 




810 


»ltltt20,e4l 


471,101 000,7111240,0212140,701 




I^CIL 
l6R4Nr 


iCtrv^Ato 1 

1 1 


1 
• 




1 1 
1 1 


1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 


INARGINAU 


INO Ptll 

IGRANT 

1 


INO CAMPUS- 1 
ISAStO 1 


• 
I 

1771*71 




1 1 
1 1 
• ^ .1 


1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
•1 .1 ,12101,111 




1 
1 


IN091 1 


271111000 


»00l .1 


• Mo00,00l ,I2110«00I 




1 


ICMI 1 


74*21 




• UOtO.OOl 


,lt0l8,40l ,12900,001 






isecG 1 


t720l 




,1 


142,021 342,021 ,12900,001 



(CONTtNUeO) 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from ^irogLam data. 
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ESTIMATED JOINT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV mSCIPIENTS AT 2-YSAR INSTITUTIONS, 
1985-86 (Continued) 



• At 

rv»e AND coNTMou a vcam 

j ISTU0CNT8 UVCflACCI*veRAOeiAVC«AC|UvC«AQCUvefiA«CUvCiACC| 

•'''^'''''TJar''''TcsTYJiir** I '''''''' V'' I J 1 1 I 1 
; z::i...: ; ; i i i i i • 

l"«Il6XNlL'lNo'»eLL INOIL • C»i I loHUOOO.flOUOOO.OOl .llaOO.OOl ,1 .1 

1 , "* ^ INDSLtUCQI •HOI »n.Ht .1 MO.I«lll»l.lll .USOO.OO 

I ! icMi I stoc I .ijHS.«t M».«»ii?ii.5«i 

i :r5ir"?.r,rr"'''r"rir«^ T"""i ' «r««!ui».M;»,i..».i 

I I I NosL Vieoor'''inMr$M^^^ i miIm i ioo«,tii io*».ii •"'••^^l 

I T'l...: ! ! ! 1 I I I i 

|.::ciHAt |Ho mt |HA.«HAu ^ ! ^^^,oM« J ^^^^ iiii;*::!; 

I \IVihi I ^,,^,,1 ,7t.so!iii?.?«! 

I ^ ^ ^ , 

I I ItAiKO I iUOS^I ••OOIlOl«.««l«l«l«OOI 

(CGNTlNUfO) 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample » not derived from program data. 
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xaBLE 1-79 
SSTINAXED JOIKT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 2-YEAS INSTITUTIONS. 
1985-86 (Continued) 



tV#| AMD CONTHOl I tiAK 



•At 



l&?UO|NTa lAVEKAtEIAVCllAtlUVCIlAtClAvEllAailAVliAtf lAVCiAail 



I 



ICITY^AIO 



MAMIXNAt IHAiGINAl IND|t I ICOII 

I ICM9 « tiat I 

I I •••••••••••♦« 

I iNDttfCMf I 

I itEoa I 



I I 
I I 

tlATJI lOt.ATI 



I I I I I 

( I I I I 

,1 A«9,MtU9t,llltaAT,Stll«tT,Ml 



il 



I I I I I I I 



MANQXMAt MAiGXNAt l«<AMXMt I tOlUAAl T|f , 1 1 1 tlll.All 1 1 1 tl« t T I tl^StSA Hi «A«T« t 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample^ not derived from program data< 



RERJC 



E-104 
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ESTIMATED JOINT PRCX3RAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 4 -YEAR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS^ 

1985-86 



I ISTUOCNTt MVCIIA(CIAVCffA0eiAvefl*6ei*vl«A6eiAVCNAeClAVCiA0Cl 

laiu i^iu icarv^Aso i i i i i i i i 

(cc^Tine-iaKANT I > I I I I I I I 

UTION I I I I I I I I I I 

I I I I I I I I I 

INQ Stt INQ ^CU INOtL I 24S0T 1 1 S 0«,«4 1 .1 JtlOAtAil ,1 ,1 

» J »C»«| I 143191 .1 7M.«ai m,'2i ,» ,1 

I I I •••••••••••♦•••••••••♦•••••••♦•••••••♦•••••••♦•••••••♦••<•••••«••••••• I 

1 ' *«C0 I T%4«l ,1 ,1 .^1,411 4*1.491 ,| ,| 

I » t I 

I > INOSL I Ct«t I tlO^TI 424,2311141,071 ,12024^301 .1 .1 

I I INOSL I SeGGI 114431 441.291 .1 749.31 1 U34,94 1 .1 .1 

I • l—— — »««»»««» — «—»«»«»«.».»aa*««a«aaa*a.aaa«a«aaa«aaa«aaaaaaa| 

I <C»t I SCGC I 99041 .11443.401 441.43l2l94.43l .1 .1 

• • J •••••••••••♦•••••••••♦•••••••♦••4aaaa*««««««a*«a«a««a«aaaa«a««aa«aaa« I 

t t IND4L9CMI, I I I I I I I I 

j I ISCQO I 40TOI1044.39llT4i,97l T41 .42 1 34l«,34 1 .1 .1 

] IGRANT I9A9C0 I 3941411 .1 .1 .1 4.00 1 1394 .T7 1 .1 

> I (•••••••••••♦•»««a»»«a*aaaaaaa*»«aaaaa«aa««aaa«aaaaa«««a«a«a«a«aaaaaaa| 

I I J^DSL I 999011 444.091 .1 .1 444.09 1 1343. 4AI .1 

I I I 934441 r»ll4sl21l**"**Jll4r2lin9rJl^^^ 

' • I I 

I I (9eC0 I 329441 .1 ,1 934.131 934.13 1 1344. 121 ,1 

' » • •••••••••••♦•••••••••♦•••••••♦•••aaa«*»aaaa»a«a.aaaa«4aaa««aa«aaa»aaa I 

I I » Cut I 2T44ai 4T4.47I 444.171 , 1 14^2.44 1 1979.21 1 ,1 

I I •••••••••••♦•••••••••♦••••aa*«aaaaaaa«...«...»«a«««««4a«a«a«a«aaaaaaa | 

I I^Oi^ I tCGQ} 242471 417.421 .1 941. 14 1 1)94.44 i 1349,441 .1 

I I t •••••••••••♦•••••••••♦•••••••♦••««»aa*««»«a«a««a«aaa««*aa«««a«aaa»aa« I 

I 1 IC44 I SEQG I 219401 .11204.211 434.40 1 1442,41 1 1403 491 .1 

* I I •■••■■■■■■■♦■•■■•■■••♦••••a«a«««*(»aaaa«aaa«aaa#aa««««««aaaaaaa«aaaaaaa I 

> I INOaifCltOf I I I I t I I 1 

I I <9eC6 I 20373ll033,37ll474.40t 941 .40 t 3oOa,97l 1440 ,70 t ,1 

laaa«aaaaa«aaaaa»aaa#aasaaaaaaaa««aaaa«a«a*«aaaa«a«aa««aa»«««««a««*a.aa««a«aaaaaaa*aaaaaaa| 

I64L cent INO Ptll INQ CAH^U4« I I I I I I I t 

j ICRANT iBASeO I 4107331 .1 .1 .1 0,001 .12924,491 

J » I 2«394I1114ImI J llirMI*'**" jJIn!?*! 

j I (•••••••••••♦•••••••••''•••••••♦•••••aa«aaa«a«a«aa««—«4aaaa««a«aaaaaaal 

I <CMS I 237421 .11043.791 .11442.791 ,12471.091 

j I i •••••••••••♦•••••••••♦•••••••♦•••aaa««««a««aa«a.aaaa««aaa««aa«aa«aaaa I 

I <)eCO I 24941 ,1 .11100.0011104,041 ,12904,401 

■ 1 I ••••••••^••♦•••••••••♦•••••••♦a««aaa««««aoaaa«a«a««aa*aaaa«a««««aaa«« I 

I I i'^OSL I CH4 I 2373011134,4211444,431 el2407,09l ,12394,311 

j I (•••••••••••♦•••••••••♦••••aaa^aaaaaaa««aa«aaa««c« — «««»f»«a«aaa.a«»al 

( t IND4L I 4eGQI 14201 472,241 ,1 704,4911972,241 ,11494,491 

(CCNTlMUCO) 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data. 

ERiC '-^^^ . ^ . 



TABLE K-80 
ESTIMATED JOINT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 4«YEAR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
1985-86 (Continued) 



TV^e AND CONTKQW « YK PgiLIC 









(NgMiin op\ 


NOIL 1 CMI 1 


oeoa 1 CI 1 RCLL i gil 








STuOeNTI (AveRA6e(AVeRAGeiAyeRAGeiAveRAGElAveRAGe(AVCRA6e 


OIL 

ATXON 


I^CLL 
(GRANT 

1 


(CBTYRAXO 

1 

1 


( 


1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


1 1 1 
1 ( ( 
1 1 ( 
1 1 ( 


cciT 


INO PCLL 

(GRANT 

1 

1 


ICNI 1 3EC0 


7017( 


1 1 
• 1 1121,111 


714.01 121 t 1.911 . (2041.11 




(NOILfCKlf 

iseoG 


1 

aisK 


1 1 
iSOtOOl ISO.OOl 


1 1 1 
4|| .011 tlOO.OOl . 1 1790.00 




(^CLL 

(GRANT 

( 


(NO CANRU9* 
(9AIC0 


a77iii( 


1 1 

• • .1 


1 1 1 
• 1 1.1011200.41(2127.21 




1 

( 


(NOIL 


471UI 


120.071 ,1 


.1 02l,|7ltlll. 1312171. 70 




( 
t 
1 
1 
( 
( 


IC«S 


II117I 


• HOI*. 971 


.11011.9711904.14(2041.71 




\HCQ 


2»41( 


• • .» 


923.341 923.3411901.04(2103.30 




(NOIL 4 Cm| 


241111 


74I.21I10II,74I 


, 11137,0011301. 1111171. 01 




1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
( 


(NOIL 1 seco 


244021 


111.141 .1 


701.121 1949.411 I422«42t2204,43 




(CMS ft seoo 


UOlK 


.(1199.111 


901.211 t|l2. 10 1 1400. I0|]|2t.9l 




(NOSLfCNl, 
(9C06 


( 

30*27 ( 


( ( 
7*4.1011047,011 


1 1 ( 
117. 11 12400. 17 11301. 70 (2070.II 


OIL 

ATtON 


I^CLL 
(GRANT 

( 


( 1 
1 1 
( 


1 

J 
1 
( 


1 t 
1 t 

( t 


• 1 1 

1 1 1 
t 1 ( 


NO GIL 
CCKT 


(NO RCLL 
(GRANT 


(NAROtNAL 
1 


1 

7I|I1( 


( 1 
( 1 
109.1111111. Olt 


( ( 1 
1 ( 1 
7l2.l7(l4t3.l9( ,( , 




(^CLL 
(GRANT 


(NARGXNAL 

( i 


1 

s«ioiit 


1 1 
021.I2M1I9.4II 


1 ( ( 
921, 3011331. 04(11*1. 4I( . 


OIL CCftT 


(NO ReLL 
(GRANT 


(NAR6XNAL ( 
1 1 


1 1 1 
10421111017.171:292,111 


1 1 ( 
792,04(1991,011 .(2940.12 




(^CLL 
(GRANT 


(NARGXNAL 1 

1 i 


1 

492M1( 


( 1 
709.*II108*,1SI 


1 ( ( 
*22,**( 1140.10 (1393.00 (2200.74 


OIL 

ATXON 


( 


(CITYRAtO i 

1 1 


( 
( 
( 
( 


1 ( 
1 ( 
1 1 


( ( 1 
( 1 ( 
1 1 ( 


NO GIL 

CI«T 


MARGINAL 

S 


(NO CANRul* ( 

(lAieo ( 


1 

lSOtll( 


1 ( 
.1 


1 ( ( 
1 ( ( 
.( I.00( 1394.77( 



(cofiTXNueo) 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data. 
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TABLE E-SO 
ESTIMATED JOINT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 4 -YEAR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
1985-86 (Continued) 



1*1 



tVPC AND CONTffOU « V PUBLIC 







i^:u»*8eM on 


N08L 1 CH% 1 


8C06 1 C8 1 PCLU 1 CSL 1 










1 
1 
1 


1 1 
1 1 


1 
1 
1 


1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
1 1 1 1 
III! 


NC C9L 
CCAT 


1 


INOlU 1 


7980811007, «8l ,1 


,11007,4811141,841 ,1 




1 
1 
t 


IC^S 1 


88109 1 


,11080,991 


,I1080«99I1198,89I .1 




isece 1 


aoit«i 




982,981 982,9811108,121 •! 






INDSL 1 cm ( 


187891 


881, 9111091, «2I 


, 11814, 81I1979,21I ,1 




1 


INDSL 1 ICUGI 


411801 


818,111 ,1 


800«l4ll«18,49ltl89,48l , 1 




1 


ICtoS 1 SCCQ 1 


270881 


• Il280,ni 


488, 8211748, 81ll«ol«89l •» 




|NDSU#CiS» t 
ISCC6 1 


1 

a«48ll 


1 1 

1082,1811927,171 


III* 
808, 21 11177, 77IH80, 701 ,1 


CSL ceRT 


1 
1 


IND CAHPUS* 1 
tSASCO 1 


1 

10889871 


1 1 


1 1 1 1 
,1 0«OOI1288, 4812477,881 






INQtL t 


784791 


814,881 ,1 


,1 814,88I1]88,11I2978,89I 




1 
1 


ICut 1 


728981 


,11078,801 


,11078,801 1904^14 I2!89,02l 






ISCC6 1 


291881 


• > .1 


988,291 988^2911981, 0812148, Oil 




1 
1 

1 


INDiL % Cut > 


488881 


818,8811278,481 


•I2212«88I1101«11I2108,11I 




IN091 f SC06I 


281231 


841,791 ,1 


707,411 1948^181 1422,42 12101 ,111 




1 
1 


ICmS I SCC6 1 


211111 


,11207,771 


980,891 1788,^21 1480,88 12012,1 11 




ISCC6 t 


1 

117891 


t 1 
794,8111010,381 


till 
881,481 2448,47 11101 ,78 12041,471 


CtL t 
AtlCN 1 


1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


1 
\ 
1 
1 


1 1 
1 1 

1 t 
1 1 


1 1 1 1 
III! 
1 t 1 1 
lilt 


NO 6SU 


1 


I^A^aiNAL 1 
1 1 


1 

877878 1 


1 » 
8«1, 7111171, 471 


1 1 1 1 
987, 2111197, 1711188,481 ,1 


6tl CCRT 


IMAIICINAL 


I*«AIICIHAL 1 


11871701 


888,1111118,711 


842,281 Ull, So 11191.80 12423,881 



(CCNTINUIO) 




E-107 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data. 
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TABLE E-80 
BSTIiaTEO JOINT PROGRAM BENEFITS rOB 
TITLE IV RBCIPIENl^ AT 4-YEAR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
1985-86 (Continuud) 



r-rrrsr-rnr-r;;::""::" 

J latuocNTs uve"*cei*ve«»cei»vei»»6ei»ve«»ciuveii»eei»vi«*Mj 

I....,-.------—- — , , , J 

• i J • • ' ' i i 

, I ♦ — ♦ 

♦ — 

I iNosu » c«i I i«i»Moi«.«ouwo.i«i .imo.ioi 

1 INOK » seOOl t1«*fl» M4.1TI .• »3«.im»io,»«i .U«?«.«1 

1 lJtu"""*N0"c*HPu3- I I • ' I . 4t!>«>T 111 

(GRANT IBASeO I OWM O.«0 1 1110.41 1111^.11 

, . — • ♦ :":::"::::;:;":;tn;r« 

icm I loiion .m«».Toi .mi*.Toii«it.i*«io««».n 

INOSL t leOCI «•«'• «».«»• .1 »JT.3IM«1.T«II1«I.HIII0«.«1 

I cm t sees I jwm .mim.««i ••i.««'«»'«.o«'«««««"'""«»» 
1... ♦ ; ; ; ; j j , , 

.;::n:::v£;ju .h*.«n»u j ,,,.,,j.m.,mi«...j5;j».«!u 



(CCNTiMueo) 




E-108 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data, 



TABLE B-80 
ESTIMATED JOINT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 4-TEAR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 
1985-86 (Continued) 



8M 

Tm AND Cl^rnoi 4 y« puslxc 

J ! :! •! ^o.ooMiio.^tuoT.Mi 



I I I I I I 



l^mXNAL I»*MCINAL INMCINAL I 207St4«l « t*.lO M tSS.»0 1 *Ot,iaMMS^04M]*t,7«l|4n,ffl 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample » not derived from program data. 
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TABLE B-81 
ESTIMATED JOINT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV KECIPIENTS AT 4.yEAR PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

198b-86 



TVPC AMD CONTROL 4 Vi PilVATC 



[ 




IHU^BCi C^l ^OtL 1 Cto8 1 


SC06 1 C8 1 PCll 


1 GSl 1 


{ 




1 STUOCHTt 1 AVCiACe 1 AVCHACC 1 AVC«A« 1 AyCRACe 1 AVeAACC 1 AyC* ACC 1 


I6SI 

ICCRTlPICa 
UTZON 


iPEll 

I6RANT 

1 


ICBTTPAXO 1 

1 1 
1 1 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 


1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


1 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


INO est 




INOSU 1 


n«oi 49s,a3i 


,1 «9s,a3l 




i QT 


1 


iCxt 1 


asiii .iiuStSoi 


,ltlS9,90l 


• » » 


; 


1 
• 


ISCC6 1 




99i,00l 97i,00l 






1 


INOSl t C4S t 


S733I 4S0.S9I 739,ft4l 




.1 


1 


1 
1 


INOSU t SCOQI 


SSlil «S0,OOI .1 


9so,ooitiao,odi 


.1 


J 


1 
1 


ICnI t SCCQ 1 


37811 .1 8ti,itMU7,1«U4S1«99l 


.1 


{ 


1 

1 
1 


INOSl^CMSr 1 
iSCCG 1 


1 1 1 
«303l10l«,tOt S49,9ftl 


1 1 

s3«,^oias«o.«7i 


1 1 


j 


1 ^ctt 

IGRANT 


INO CAMPgS" 1 
laASCO t 


1 1 1 
093211 .1 


1 1 

.1 •I1i9ft, 


1 1 
911 .1 


[ 


1 
1 


INOSL 1 


1«0SSl1t«7,4«l •! 


,ltia7,48lt3U« 


8«l .1 




1 
1 


)CMS 1 


aoa^si .1 MT.ati 




981 ,1 




1 
1 


IS£CC 1 


«4S9I .1 


S99.13I S98.l3ltas8« 


391 •! 




1 
1 


INOSl t C«»S 1 


io«S9itoas,)*i %S),9?I 


•lt8«0««Slt7o9, 


771 .1 




1 
1 
1 


IN091 t SCCGI 


«7t3ltO«0,iAI .1 


7«i,9aitA99.01llSa7,98l ,1 




ICMS t SC06 1 


191391 •UOaB.I*! 


?09,18lt733.38ll999. 


991 .1 




1 
1 
1 


lNOSlrCMS# 1 
ISCCG 1 


1 1 1 1 1 
1««43l1t«S,79l10«»0,9ill0ti,)Sl3|?S.9Sll93l, 


1 1 
771 •! 


I6SI C£RT 


INO PCtl 
lORANT 


iNO CAMPUS- 1 
tSASCO 1 


1 1 1 
*l97lil .1 .1 


1 1 
•1 0.001 


1 1 
.13087,181 




1 
1 


INOSl 1 


3a«Tatia93,s«i .i 


•I1|9S,88I 


•I3888,87l 




1 
1 


ICi«S 1 


*a7a3i .titTu^di 


.lltTufai 


•18991,871 




1 
1 


iseOQ 1 


iu«ai .1 •> 


*77,Stl A77.81I 


,I2«8UI8I 




1 
1 


INOSl S CHS 1 


ai«9aiioM,!«iiia6,9ai 


•18988.711 


•l8S83«t8l 




1 
1 


INOSl S SCOQI 


uet*itiis,oii •iiai«*<^ia«3*,9oi 


•l}348«S2l 



(COnTXNUCO) 



* Tliese figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data. 
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TABLE 

ESTIMATED JOINT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 4-YEAR PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS^ 
1985-86 (Continued) 



rvM AND CONTROL 4 Vi ^MlVATf 



laTUOCNTI lAVCRAOeiAVCllAfieMVeilAGCIAveRAGeiAveRAQIIAVeRACtl 



test 

ICCRTIFIC- 
lATtON 


;^CLL 

IQRANT 

1 


ICiTYRAtO 1 

1 1 
1 1 


• 1 1 
1 1 1 

1 1 1 
1 1 1 


1 1 1 1 

III! 
1 1 1 1 


IGll CCHT 


INO Ptll 


ICMI t SCQG 1 


2S901I ,lll«S,SO( 


79T,8ol2o9l,IOI ,»2S88,80I 


1 
• 


I6RANT 

1 
1 


INDSLfCMl, 1 
ISCCG 1 


1 1 1 
1*S90I 997.4llU«0,«ll 


1 1 1 1 
898,781 So98, 801 ,12828,881 


1 
1 


I^CLL 
IGRANT 


INO CAHRU9* 1 
ISAieO 1 


1 1 1 
««1«7I ,1 ,1 


lilt 
,1 ,H288,87I28»5,«H 


1 
1 


1 
1 


IN09L 1 


• *SOlU«I.Tftl .1 


, 11188, 78ll38|.8tt2908, 101 


1 
1 


1 
1 


ICMI 1 


S11I9I •It00t.3<l 


, 11001.2811928, S8t2S07,78| 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 secG 1 


1)7091 •» ,( 


820,981 828,94I1880«88I28S8,87I 


1 
1 


1 
1 


INOSL % Cms I 


l9894lll7l,I9IU<a,77l 


,I2S78.02I1881,32I2S88,82I 


1 
1 


1 
1 




• a 19 1 1 147 9T 1 1 


888,21(21 18,881 12SS. 28 12900, 00 1 


1 
1 
1 
• 


1 
1 


iCNs % secG 1 


2S807I •! 992, SSI 


821,181 180S.92I1S88, 81 I2S80, SSI 


1 
1 
1 


1NDSL9CMJ, 1 

ISCCG 1 


1 1 1 
a«8«2lt0S8,SOIt2U,98l 


19 11 
82S, 72IS0<0, 001 1929,21 I2S7S«88| 


1631 ^nii 

ICeRTl^lC«l6RANT 
lATlQN 1 


1 1 
1 1 
1 t 


1 1 1 
• • • 
1 1 1 
f 1 1 


lilt 
lilt 

III! 
lilt 


INO 611 
ICC«T 


INO RCLL 
IGRANT 


INAKOXNAL 1 
1 1 


t 1 1 
«2a82l «18a89t 8«7,<I7I 


lilt 
797,SnH0So78l ,t ,j 


1 
1 
1 


I^CLL 
IGRANT 


IMARQINAL t 

1 1 


1 1 1 
18St88lltS0.8ll 889. 00( 


1 1 t 1 
809.07tUaS,08ll871,0St ,1 


1611 CeRT 

1 


INO RCLI 
IGRANT 


|NARG|NAL 1 
1 1 


1 1 1 
8208S8llt81.9tlt2S«.t0t 


1 1 t 1 
80\98lla08,82t , 12882, Olt 


1 
I 
1 


IGRANT 


1HAR6XNAL t 
1 1 


1 1 1 
28987811088, 8«tllll, 021 


till 
878, 1812011, 29 tl80S.S8l282S, 08 t 


IGtL 

lceRTI^lC 

lATtON 


1 

• 1 

1 


IC8TYRAX0 1 
1 1 
1 1 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 


till 
1 1 1 1 
till 
1 1 1 1 


INO esL 

ICCRT 


INaRGINAL 
1 


INO CAXRUS* 1 
l8A9eO 1 


1 1 1 
98)2tl .t ,1 


till 
,t ,11898,911 ,1 



(ccNTiMueo) 



E-111 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data. 
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TABLE E-81 
ESTIMATED JOINT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 4.YEAR PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, 
1985-86 (Continued) 



I4t 

j jNUH»C« Cri NOIL I Chi I ICGO I *Ce***|'pCU**|'*C|L**l 

[ I3TU0ENT3 lAVeMACCUVCRlu^IvCRlcCUvHIsCUvM^ 

; ; I I 1 ! • ! ! ! 

"!f!h!i!;i!i ;i .|ioM,*7!isu.afl ,l 

{ I I3CCC ' "^""^leM^"""""^***"J"I^!I7^;«I2?M;:;•^ 

N03L ft CM I |7SSaMot«o2tl «*,Jfl • I l*70,fOI I705,77l .1 

• I I 

NOSL ft KC6I I5SMI fll,*M ,1 ♦SSOS I Uao.**l 1527.5*11 .1 

* «0C • *a5,«*l 7f7.52ll7l2,Mll555,55l .1 

—••«•••••••«•••••••♦•••••••♦•<•••••• I 

J l**03L#Cii|, I * * ( I I I I 

I— — ...L— .....li!" * aW*7Mll«,7ai ^ei.fjt ««7.27ISo*9,«tlt5Sa.77l ,1 

I GIL C£«T IHARCIN4L | No'cI^Py JI'i******"** |****"""****"*'*|""**"*****"****"""***"*"^*[ 

! I I*!!"..-.-.!,..!!!!!!!......:!.... •* «.ooiiim,i7iiio«,iii 

NOH ft CM I ««57Mta5.77MlJ«,l7| • 1 2«*e,t«l 1«4S,S21 2*SI.MI 

N03L ft SeOCI 25848US2S.I0I »MtSt,7«l2«55,54M2SS.I8l2SM.I0l 

^^'^ * ' «*70«l .11144,371 63*,0SlllS0,«2M;M,ltl|1l«.««l 

n03L,CM# I I I I I I I I 

•7S.20IS070,*SM525, 21 12341,581 

; ;•!!!!! 

I NO G3L IHaRCInIl'i^IScInIl*'*! « I I ! I 1 | 

I^^**^ I * • 21544411044,0*1 434.541 784,5411544,4411471.031 .1 

aiL CtHT IHARCINAL lHAflGIN4L I 1 044310 1 1 1 34.24 1 1180.84 1 842.5 1 1 1845 ,00 1 1 40S.S4 1 284t . 0* I 

(CCNTINUCO) 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample^ not derived from program data. 
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TABLE E-81 
ESTIMATED JOINT PPOGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT 4 YEAR PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS^ 
1985-86 (Continued) 



1*8 



KUHsen QP\ «>oiu I Cms I fcce i cb i nii i gil 
sTuoeNTi uveH*6euveKA6eMveii*6euve»*6e(*veft*Qei*veii*6e 



nil iCBTYMtO 



NO PCUU 

(2ftAN7 



PELL 
GRANT 



I 
I 
I 
I 



I 
I 
I 
t 

.1 



I 
I 
I 
I 

.t 



I 
I 
I 
I 

0,001 



• tS0l7,U 



iNDSt 



•99*41 •ltS7t,**l .(t1 71,441 ,l299Uf7 



isecc 



INOSU I C>»l 



t7S29l ,1 ,1 

S9SltlS0Ol,74M2O4,«9i 



,92«OMI 



INOSU I 

iCNs I sees 



I. 



229*81(227. tit ,1 
2n83l •IS232.S0t 



S092,7tl227f.8«l 
80«.««(2o«2,24l 



•t2S«8,SI 
.I2S«8,80 



INOSU»Ci>S» 

iseco 



I I I 

}ae93l «72,27lt07o,S7l 



I I 
«29.88l2f88.t2l 



I 

,I2«28,8« 



INO CA^'i'UI* 

iiAseo 



I 

tOS6l7l 



I 

.1 



t I I 

•t •ltS77,7f t2«8S,«S 



INOSU 



ICN8 



22«88ISU7,SS( .1 
92t)UI .1 «47,98l 



• lSl87,SntS«9,8tl290«,t0 
9* M7,98lS909,8tl2S07,7f 



isecc 



INOSU I 



l< 



22S«0I •! •! 

S09S4lU28,«HU08.08t 



829,^01 8a9,«0ltS««.«0l2*S8,87 
• •2n«,«7lt987,S2l2S««,82 



INOSU I SCOP 

}••••••••••• 

ICNS I 



secc 



t8728MUT,8SI ,1 
S8««2I •U000.S8I 



8«S,0«llf80,89tn89,«if2900«00 
8S7,2«M8S7.S«M«9«,2«I2S«0,SS 



tN0SU»CH8» 

iiecc 



I I I 

9MS«lt07f,28ttS77,78l 



I I I 

87S, «^ * Si 28. 90 M927. to 12171,88 



^fUU 
QRAN7 



MARCINAU 



NO RCUU INARGINAU 
GRANT I 



8833t8ltt08,nMt87,«ll 8T«,08l tT9T.98l 



I 
I 
I 
I 

•I2««2,0t 



GRANT 



INARGINAU 



I I I 

«38««3Mltt,2Tlt08t.«tl 



I I I 

891.981 t8T0. 2« It 431, t8l2«2),0« 



<CONTlNueO) 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data. 
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TABLE E-81 
ESTIMATED JOIHT PSOGRAM BENEFITS FOK 
TITLE IV RECIPIEy..S AT 4-yEAR PRIVATE INSTITJIIONS, 
1985-86 (ContinuCxU) 



TY^C AND CONmOL • >»IVATC 



OA! 



iNUMifR OP I >iosL I CM| I ltd I ca I Ptii I oiu i 

ISTUOCNTI UVCRAQf IAVfRA«tlAVffiACflAvCKA6IUVitlAaUveRAlCl 



1 


• 


iCITt^AIO t 


1 1 1 
1 1 1 


« 1 1 • 
1 1 1 1 




IXAACXNAL 
1 


IMARGINAL 
1 


INO CAMPUS* 1 
IBAUO 1 


1 1 1 


III! 
J •.00lt377.7«l3ll«.33| 


i. 


• 
1 


• 
1 


INDIL 1 




• ltt7«.l9U309fltl3S«l.39| 


i 


1 
1 


1 
f 


ICKS « 


U7747I .11071,391 


Jto7|.39M909.«tll07|.7tj 




1 
1 
1 
• 


1 
1 
1 
1 


isecG 1 


S«I«SI •! fl 


74*. 171 1711399.9011997. Ill 


< 


INDIL & CMl 1 


«««tSll0U,3«ttl0l.l7l 


.13904.191 1997. 3|II93I«9|I 




1 
» 
1 


• 
1 


INDIL 1 leCQt 


4tt«3llt7T.9lt •! 


999. 70llt04. Ill 1319. 9411399. 101 




1 

1 


iCMi & seoc 1 


M»I9I .11100.971 


•|S.43lt«l9. 001 1494. 1911394.941 





I f INO|L»Cil|» I I I I ' * I . ' 

I I IICQQ I 949191 1019. Ill ttSO. 171 19 t .4|l 3oOO»«7 I 19|7 . tl I I393,SI I 

!wAl!nNAL*I^A!nhAL*««A!cXM^ 191.31 1 II 13.47 1 1433. 19 1 II9 1 .04 1 



* T 



Jhese figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data, 



I ERIC 
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TABLE B-82 
ESTIKATED JOINT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT PROPRIETARY INSTITUTIC3HS^ 

1985-86 



TYfC AND CQNTiOl, ^iO^NICTAiY 



INUHfCi OF I NOIl I Clt| I 1109 I Ci I PgU I OIL I 
IITUOCNTI lAVCiAMIAVCiAOCUvEiAGCUvCiAQCUVCHACCI 



i6|l \Ptll ICITY^AIO I till 

ICCHTlFIC-iOiANT I I I I I I 

tATION I I I I I I I 



(NO Oil 


iNO Pill 
1 611 ANT 

1 


iieco 1 


t 1 
SOSI ,1 


1 1 1 1 1 
,1 219,991 2t9.99l ,1 ,1 


1 

1 


INOIU 1 leOiSI 


SoaolUS9,8«l 


,1 90S.20M742.07I ,1 ,1 


» 
• 
1 


I6AANT 
1 


INO CANPUS* 1 

I6AIC0 1 


1 1 

T9aT9l ,1 


1 1 1 1 1 
.1 .11291. SSI ,1 


1 
• 


1 


INOIL } 


asT9it]iu,aai 


.1 .Mlt*. 2211443. S*l .1 


t 
1 


1 
1 


IICCQ 1 


ao*ti ,1 


.1 299,101 2<9.tOM44t.90l .1 


1 
1 


1 
f 

1 


(N09L 1 Cn% \ 


ttS9it*ss,Qoiaa4a, 


09) ♦tS979^99i2t99.99l .1 


1 


IN09U 1 leooi 


*4StlU07,74l 


. 11192. 9912799. 49 ltS99.t2l .1 


1 
1 


INO Ptll 
I6KANT 

1 


INO CANPUl* 1 
I9AII0 1 


1 1 
S0t9TSI ,1 


1 1 1 1 1 
.1 .1 .1 .I290S.2SI 


1 

1 


1 
1 


INOII 1 


aa99tt799,a9i 


.1 .11799,291 ,12900.901 


1 
1 


1 
1 


iseco 1 


a9*9i ,1 


.1 799,921 799,921 ,12999.901 


1 
1 
1 
1 
» 


1 

(GRANT 


INOIt 1 UOOI t79]ltaa4,TSl ,| *99,*7M9i4,40t .llfOI.OOl 
INO CANfful* 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 

[»*iio 1 tsaosai ,i ,i .i .itus.ATiauT.Mi 


I 
1 


1 
1 


iNOil 1 


a9t9l 999, 9?t 


.t .1 «99.99ltT99.tTI2999.90l 


1 
1 


1 
1 


icmi 1 


as4ai •11*74, 


ISI .11979,191 997.7912999.001 


1 
1 


1 
1 


iseoo 1 


2*1*91 ,1 


.1 S79.47I 979.4711991,0412402,991 


1 
1 


1 
f 


IN091 1 9(001 


99*91 999,991 


,1 S*t,42l 1299, 7tltS49. 921 2900. 001 


1 
1 


• 
1 


ICM9 1 9109 1 


t99tl •Ui*0,t9l 1^1*«7Sf2*9*,92M949,S0 11999,901 


t 
• 


i 
1 


IN09lfCk*9f 1 
I9CC0 1 


• » » » 1 1 1 
nS4lS0O0,00lS2O0,90 12009,99 t9999,99 12199.991 2909.901 



CCQNTlNUCO) 



These figures are estimated from tha 
sample, not derived from program data. 
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TABLB K-82 
ESTIMATED JOIMT PROGRAM BENEFITS FOR 
TITLE IV RECIPIENTS AT PROPRIETARY INSTITUTIONS. 
1985-86 (Continued) 



• 40 



• TUOCNTS I AVCA4IC I mil4|C « 4VCII4IC t AvC»4|C I AVC«A|C I 4VCn4|C I 



ICCHTIFie* 

UTION 



IQHANT 



I NO 6H 
tCCHT 



I NO PfUU 



l^tAMOINAU 
I 



33i3ltl3l.l«l 



I47,3tlt40>,i«l 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



I 

IQIL CCRT 



tCRANT 



IMAHQINAk 
I 



111)11 

«tiiitti«o,««iii«i.ooi ««7,iiiitT3«oiit3oT.t«i 



I 



iNO ^eu 

UHANT 



IMARQINAL 



I I 
30l«tiMS«3,ITI 



I I I 

,1 T30,T«llS«t,4lf 



I I 
•l|«00««ll 



tQRANT 



l*«A^6iNAU 

I 



I I I I I I I 

t«3930Mi««,SSI|09i,S3l «l4,4tl t li],«t I tS30.S«l l«l«,«OI 



IQIL 

lATlON 



tCITY^AlO 

I 
I 



I NO cat 

tCCHT 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
• 
I 



INAR6INAL 

I 

I 

I 

• 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



INO CAMPUS" 
IIA9I0 



• 

I 
I 
I 
I 



I 
I 
I 
I 
I 



,itllS.33t 



I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

.1 



INOIL 



IICOO 



i37lM3U,lll 
I34«r " 



,1 •hSt«.iilt4«3.3«l 



•I 

••I 



tNOIL I CNI 



INOIL I ie06 



lt3IM*31.00llili,00t •l3|TS,00l2t00«l0l 
l«StM4ST,IOI ' llt'«#lllr JIM3lO«tll" 



-I 



I6IL ce^T 

I 
I 
I 
\ 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
t 
I 
I 



INAdOINAU 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

• 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 



INO CAM^ul* 
IBAICO 



t I I I I I I 

493*011 «l ,1 .1 •I1941«4TI|144,33I 

•••••••♦•••••••♦•••••••♦•••••••♦•••••••♦•••••••♦•••••••I 



INOIL 



ICNI 



9l03MI*l,t*l ,1 

13411 titi^i.ni 



• M|43,t4lt7l4«tTI|lOI«IOI 



«lt4T4,t3l 44T«TII|10I.I9I 



iieoo 

INOIL I 



leoo 



1403*1 .1 
3ltllt04*.t4l 



,1 40l«SSI 40l,SSlt33t«l4l|4tli4ll 



■ I 

•I Stlt3ltt9SI.StllS40«l|l|l0lt00l 



ICNl I ICOQ 

INOIL^CMli 
ISSOv 



■ I 

*lltl .Ml^O.tOl Tt*,T3l|*0*«lltlS44«l0iai00«00l 

I I I I I I I 

tt34}JOOO«40l3IO|,OOll008«OOlMOO.OOI|t0094|t|90l,oet 



(CONTINUCO) 



ERLC 
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* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data, 
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TABLE B-82 
ESTIMATED JOINT PROGRAM BELISFITS FOR 
IITLB IV RECIPIENTS AT PROPRIETARY INSTITUTIONS, 
1985^86 (Continued) 



• At 



TY^I AND CONTROL 'HOPHUTaIIY 



I I --- --- w'w«.ww»^,(j iPCkkl98LI 

I fJ^o^^^Tj *v 

tCCRTiriC-l I I I I * * » 

: \ J i i i i 

IXO a«L I««»R61N*L IN*H61N*L *l •III'*' 

— ! : «".""o«».".'ijot.o..' .j 

' i-tLL ic8Tr-i;r t t — r : ? • 

1. — i i • • 5 ; ! 

;h4rci«*-l ino pill ISO Camus- i ill*'' 

' mil cAH^r,: * ! ; ♦ 

I lORtNT IBlSEO I IJIJOkl I ' • 

i ; — • — • — 

; I ...... — ..... — : ......::::::;;;:.:::::::f:::;::i 

' • ICN8 » seoc I »2«Ti !7ri! ? ! !•*•••••••♦•"•••••♦••••— • 

. — 

» ♦ I ' * ' < I 

MARGINAL INO PCLL IHa«61Nal I I I ! I ' ' ' 

1 .Ij jI 

lll'Jll J...f!2!!fi^'i'"^*'"^^-''' "^•^'^n•.f^lu,i. el 

tCCNTlNufO) 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data, 
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SSTIMATSD JOIMT PSOGIAM BKNEPITS FOR 
TITLE IV SSCIPIBNTS KT PSOPKIETAKT IMFTITUTIOWS, 
1985-86 (Coatinued) 



• At 



CM) I 8eQ9 t CI I 9CU I OIC I 



..................... •JTuOeMt lAVrRA€CUvCRAUCUveNA6CUveilA6CUvClli6eUVi(limi 

..............................^ — ♦..—..♦..•....♦.......♦.....,.1 

HA^CiNAU IH^JcINaC'ino'cahJusI*! » ! ! I I I I 
• I8ASC0 • 9328741 .1 i i .... 



JJli ••*'t"*'*:::'?'Tr''*'*'"*'*''*^ i— « 

rir ! •••» 

• 388,181 3«8.t8US38«ttl2«t2«<8l 

N08t I C«8 I tt3llt833,80l2242.00l • )S8T9.88l2t80.80 1 .» 

SCCCI 1328311338,971 ,| 888,83 » a|87.4o» tJ78.U 12800.00 » 



(NOIC 

tC<8 

I. 



(NOSCtCnl. 

isecc 

•«••••••< 

HA»4CiNAt MARCINAt INA^QINAt 



-I I SeC6 • •88tl .lt88o,|oi n«.73l2488«82lt848,9#l2900«88l 



J !'^^^ ' m''*S008,88t3208.80*2888,88l8908,88l2t88.8«<2908.00l 

,N4,CIH4t I 5n8t8M«l9,88l207l.28l 980.89I I3»9. t8 ho98.81l2930.88 » 
••••• 



* These figures are estimated from the 
sample, not derived from program data. 
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TABLE 5-83 
IMELIGIBLB RSCIPIEMTS IBT THE PELL, 
CAMPUS-BASED, AND GSL PKOGSAMS, 1985-86 



^'4 



I 



I 



OCVIiTtM 



csr sr„s;.i';r ...°!"m" ... .Z. 



fAUlC 



I 

I) 

f 

■I 
i 



itti 



iHlll^lBLt C« KCCIPICUrS 



m-AH SrAMOAKO 
OCVIATIOM 



VACUC 



1 t«o€aoci 



STO CMOR 



sun 



I 



tASlAtU UK I 



IsT^JtmfScs""''" " I«TU«TIO,| |M«2« 22lf.,*MM 



STAMOAHO 

12l9.4rtflM 
••2«292t 



MXimiR 
VA4.UC 



STO CftRM 



TABLE B<84 
BEST INVESTMENT VALUE BY APPLICATION 
INVESTMENT VALUE IM THE PELL, CAMPUS-BAS^O, AND 
GSL PROGRAMS, 1985-85 



INVEST»t£PlT VALUfS fOn FELL HECIPTENTS 

Table of in¥V bt c_i>«t(V.¥ 

XN¥¥ BEST PELL INVESTMENT WLUE C. Xfc¥ESTPENT VALUE 



fUEQUENCtf^ 
















PERCENT > 
















KOU PCT ^ 
















COL PCT ^ 


^ A 


VNONE 


\> 


r 


\ 


TOTAL 


• ^ 


^ 169^ 


N 


$53? 


\ 


2210 


♦ 
\ 


• 






\ 


• 


\ 


• 


\ 


* 




i • 


\ 


• 


\ 


* 


\ 






i • 


\ 


• 


\ 


• 


\ 












♦ 




NONE ^ 




\ 




\ 


ri 


\ 


5TT74 




i 9- 


\ 


41.49 


\ 


D.OO 


\ 


41*49 




i • 


\ 




\ 


o*o: 


\ 






i <> 


N 


8^«2e 


\ 


0*00 


\ 




> C ' 


^ 0 


\ 


9185 


\ 


' T22T9 


\ 


81464 




k • 


N 


6*60 


\ 


•51*91 


\ 


58*51 




i • 


N 


11*28 


\ 


88* ?2 


\ 






i • 


N 


15*72 


\ 


1C0*0' 


\ 




TOTAL 


• 




66968 




T22T9 




139238 




• 




48*09 




51*91 




100*00 



E-120 
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BEST IMVBSTMSHT VAUJK BY APPLICATION 
IHVfiSTHENT VALUE IN THU PELL, CAMPUS-BASED, AND 
6SL PROGRAMS, 1985-86 (CONTINUED) 



IliVEST»tEWT VALUES F0« Pau HtCIPlEWTS 
TABLE or IM¥V Bf C^INVV^V 

BEST PEtU INVESTMENT VALUE C.I»«VV_V IHVESTHEUT VALUE 



Fl^tQUENCV 
PERCENT 
MU PCT 



COL PCT ^ 


^ A 


\NONE 


\> 


5 


\ 


TOTAL 




^ 1894 


\ 


3537 


\ 


2210 


\ 






i m 


\ 


• 


\ 




\ 






i • 


\ 


• 


\ 




\ 






i • 


\ 


• 


\ 


. 


\ 








•4— 






♦ 




NONE ^ 


i 5068 


\ 


5f774 


\ 




\ 


57774 




i m 


\ 


41.49 


\ 


o.on 


\ 


41.49 




i m 


\ 


103.00 


\ 


o«oc 


\ 






i m 


\ 


86.28 


\ 


0.00 


\ 


















> C 


i 0 


\ 


9185 


\ 


' 72279 


\ 


81464 




i m 


\ 


6.60 


\ 


51.91 


\ 


58.51 




i m 


\ 


11.28 


\ 


88.72 


\ 






i m 


\ 


13.72 


\ 


100.0** 


\ 




TOTAL 


• 




66960 




72279 




139238 




• 




48.09 




51*91 




100.00 



INVtSTHENT VALUES FOR C-B RECIPIENTS 
TABLE OP INVV.C Bt A.INVV.A 
INVV^C BEST CB INVESTMENT VALUE A^INVV^A INVESTMENT VALUE - ftPPL 



FREOUENCtX 
PERCENT \ 
RON PCT \ 



COL PCT 


\NONE 


\> 




\ 


TOTAL 


NONE 


\ 


47394 


\ 


r 


\ 


47394 




\ 


38.66 


\ 


O.PC 


\ 


38. €6 




\ 


101 .rc* 


\ 


o.co 


\ 






\ 


82.54 


\ 




\ 






\ 


ljr26 


\ 


651T7 


\ 


7520 3 




\ 


8.18 


\ 


53.16 


\ 


61.34 




\ 


13.33 


\ 


86.67 


\ 






\ 


17.46 




icu.rc 


\ 




TOTAL 




5?42-» 




65177 




12259? 






46.84 




53.16 




1* O.'i 
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BEST HOME VALUE BY MIILTIPLIER HOME VALUE 
IN THE PELL AND CAMPUS-BASED PROGRAMS, 1985-86 



PELL: REPORTED VS. BEST 



\ 

XBEST HltHCR 

MIXThIN 

\ 

xacsT ifALUc lowi:r 



\ 

— \ 
\ 



\ iNC \ 

♦-...••.^•^x 

\ \ 

\ \ 



PELL; 



\ 
\ 
\ 

\- — 

XHtit VAtue HiQtiin 

WITHIN $$A 
\SCST VAUUC L.irfcA 



BEST VS. MULTIPLIER 

\ WUITBCST \ 9Ht 



\ 



\ 
\ 



c*oo\ 



\ 
-\ 

\ 
-\ 

\ 

\ 



CB: REPORTED VS. BEST 



\ 
\ 
\ 

\BtST VAtue NICHCft 
\tllTHlf« $S0 
XttCST VALUe LaMLlI 



MUM \ ^CTSUII \ 

\ \ 

\ \ 

0.00\ 47*9S\ 



CB! 



\ 
\ 
\ 

\ltULTfCA« — — 

tfALU£ ht^tf^ 
\»ITHIN $90 
\«ST fAtUC tiMCR 



BEST VS. MULTIPLIER 

— «CA« \ PCTSuII 

\ \ 

•••^.^ i ^-aW74*59\ 49< 

^ X 0#00\ 1, 

\ i97aft««2\ 3ji 



\ 

\ 
\ 

— \ 
• i\ 
--\ 
34\ 
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Advanced Technology, Inc. 

12001 Sunrise Valley Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
(703) 620-8000 
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